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PART I—PAPERS AND REPORTS 


THE HARMONIC SENSE 
ITS EVOLUTION AND ITS DESTINY 


OTTO KINKELDEY 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Ir, a few years ago, the music pages of our daily papers had 
contained a report on a meeting of protest held in New York 
at which the following resolutions had been adopted they would 
probably have called forth expressions of approval from a large 
body of readers: 


WHEREAS, 

Dr. Richard Strauss of Berlin, now sojourning in our 
city, disdaining the style of the music of the masters, aban- 
doning the old system of harmony and introducing a multi- 
plicity of new tone combinations, has ruined the musical ear 
of our youth, and 


WHEREAS, 

by the great number of his chords and the wretchedness 
of his harmony he has converted our simple and well ordered 
music into an ignoble and confused art... . 


WHEREAS, 

furthermore, having undertaken to set the biblical story 
of Salome and Saint John to music as an opera, he has treated 
the subject with impropriety and fostered irreverent beliefs in 
our youth, therefore 


BE 1T RESOLVED, 

that we call upon the authorities to censure Dr. Strauss, 
to secure his extradition and to take steps to have the newly 
invented harmonies eradicated, so that the old accepted forms 
may remain. 

No such resolutions were actually drafted with reference to 
Richard Strauss, but the utterances of the critical press were often 
as outspoken and as bitter. We are quite familiar in our day 
with this attitude toward musical innovators. We all know that 
such outbursts were not unheard of in earlier years, but the 
habit of protesting goes back much farther than most of us im- 
agine. 
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The resolutions we have set down were really modelled ex- 
actly upon a decree which purports to have been issued just about 
2300 years ago. The state which was so anxious to preserve the 
musical and moral purity of its people was Sparta, and the cul- 
prit was one Timotheus of Miletus, a well-known musician of 
his day, who was born about 450 B.c. We have no actual con- 
temporary record of the official decree. In fact, we cannot trace 
it farther back than the writings of the most famous early medi- 
aeval authority on music, Boetius, who died in the year 525 A.D. 
But, as we shall presently see, it has all the earmarks of a genuine 
and authentic expression of opinion with regard to the revolu- 
tionary activity of the musician Timotheus. Here is a faithful 
translation of the document: 


“Whereas Timotheus, the Milesian, an immigrant in our 
state, despising the music in use since the days of old, having 
abandoned the seven-stringed kithara (lyre) and introduced 
a multiplicity of tones, has ruined the ear of our youth, and 
whereas, by the great number of his tones and the wretched- 
ness of his harmonies * he has converted our simple and well 
ordered music into an ignoble and confused art . . . whereas 
furthermore, having been commissioned to write for the com- 
petitive games in honor of the Eleusinian Demeter a musical 
representation of the sacred myth— namely the pains and 
sorrows of Semele —he has treated the subject with impro- 
priety and fostered irreverent beliefs in our youth, therefore, 
the assembly of the people has charged the Kings and the 
Ephori to censure Timotheus and to banish him, and to cut 
out from among the eleven strings of his lyre those which are 
superfluous, so that the seven old strings may remain.” 


There is no doubt that Timotheus had succeeded in stirring 
up a hornet’s nest. “The Spartan decree is not the only indication 
of this. Just as today we find the flood of ridicule and abuse 
turned upon the objects of public dislike, so the contemporaries 
of Timotheus used these weapons against him. There has been 
preserved to us a fragment of a comedy entitled “Chiron” by the 
poet Pherecrates, who wrote in the fifth century B.c., evidently 
just after or at the time when Timotheus was at the height of his 
notoriety. A passage from this work is quoted in a little essay 


*'The word harmonies is here used in the original Greek sense of 
scale or melody, and does not mean chords of simultaneous tones. 
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on the history of music generally attributed to Plutarch (died 
120 A.D.) the famous author of ‘“ The Lives of the Caesars.” 

In the comedy of Pherecrates Music appears on the stage as 
a female personage in disordered dress with dishevelled hair and 
marks of violence all over her body. She complains bitterly of 
those who have successively maltreated her. Her accusation ends 
thus: 


“But now comes Timotheus, who has most shamelessly 
ruined and massacred me. Who is this Timotheus? asks 
Justice, one of the other persons of the play. A red-haired 
Milesian, is the answer. He has exceeded all the others in 
wickedness. He has introduced weird music like the crawl- 
ings of an ant-heap, unharmonic with most unholy high notes 
and pipings. He has filled me full of maggots like a cabbage. 
And once, when by chance he met me walking alone, he dis- 
robed me and tied me up in pieces with twelve strings.” 


We see that the ancient Greeks could be quite as wrought 
up over the problem of modernism in music twenty-three cen- 
turies ago as we are today. 


It is not my purpose here to follow minutely the successive 
changes and innovations in style which have caused repeated out- 
bursts of resentment at various periods in the history of our art. 
But there is one factor in our modern evolution the gradual 
growth of which we may trace roughly without much difficulty 
from very early beginnings. Our modern composers are devot- 
ing much attention to the invention of new tone combinations 
and new chord connections. “These new dissonances and modu- 
lations are causing much heartache and more earache. It is to 
the question of consonance and dissonance and to the gradual 
evolution of the harmonic sense that I wish to direct your atten- 
tion. 


That the Greeks did not write music in chords and chord 
successions as we do is a well established fact. But although 
their music was monodic or melodic they were not unacquainted 
with the effect of simultaneous tone combinations. In fact, Plato, 
the oldest writer from whom direct utterances on the subject 
have come down to us, uses the analogy of consonant harmonies 
to elucidate the working and development of the human soul. 
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An important part of his dialogue, the “ Timaeus,” is given 
over to this discussion. Plato describes the consonant combina- 
tions as “ uniform, even and smooth.” ‘The others are “ rough.” 
He is also well aware of the pleasing character of the consonances 
as opposed to the unpleasant dissonances. Plato’s word for con- 
sonance is “symphony”; but he recognises only three real conso- 
nances: the octave, the fifth, and the fourth. 

Plato’s pupil, Aristotle, follows in his master’s footsteps. He 
too recognises only the octave, fifth, and fourth as consonances. 
In Aristotle’s references to music the idea of a mixture, particu- 
larly of a smooth mixture for consonances becomes more promi- 
nent. Later Greek writers adhere to this idea of mixture and 
explain the nature of consonance by pointing out that in conso- 
nant mixtures the tones seem to blend with each other and to 
form a more homogeneous union than they do in other combina- 
tions. This particular view of the nature of consonance has 
been revived by modern psychologists like Carl Stumpf in the 
attempt to formulate a new modern definition of consonance and 
dissonance. ‘Their theory is that the more easily two tones blend 
and give the impression of one tone, the greater the degree of 
consonance. ‘The easier it is to remark the fact that two tones 
are present, the greater the dissonance. ‘That this blending of 
tones is particularly striking in the case of the octave may be 


¢ 


observed by anyone at an orchestra concert when the first and 
second violins play a theme in octaves, or in the organ when 
eight- and four-foot stops are drawn together. 

It is of interest to note that the old Greek writers devote 
themselves chiefly to the discussion of consonance and pay less at- 
tention to dissonance. In fact, they seem to have no generally 
accepted word, no common expression used by all of them, for 
this latter phenomenon. 

That Greek thought and philosophy influenced and governed 
the whole of early mediaeval philosophy is well known. Specu- 
lation about music is no exception. ‘This will be borne out by 
a quotation from Boetius, who, as we have remarked, was the 
great authority on music for many centuries after his death in 
the sixth century. 

With Boetius the group of recognised consonances still in- 
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cludes only the octave, fifth, and fourth. His definitions show 
that he realised quite clearly the nature of consonance and disso- 
nance. ‘‘ Consonance,” he says, “is a mixture of a higher and a 
lower tone which reaches the ear smoothly and uniformly. Dis- 
sonance, however, is a mingling of two sounds which strike the 
ear harshly and unpleasantly. For since the two sounds do not 
wish to mix with each other, each strives to come through un- 
seared; hence each offends the other and is transmitted to the 
ear roughly.” 

From the time of Boetius in the ‘sixth century we can go 
straight through such mediaeval writers on music as have come 
down to us until the thirteenth century, that is, the time from 
1200 to 1300 A.D., without observing any change in the attitude 
toward or the method of discussing this question. ‘The octave, 
the fifth, and the fourth are still the only intervals recognised 
as consonances. Other intervals are not treated at length. ‘This 
means that from the days of the Greek philosophers through 
twelve centuries of the Christian era, or about 1700 years in all, 
there was no marked change in the general feeling toward conso- 
nant and dissonant combinations. 

From this time forward, however, we may observe signs that 
such a change is taking place. As an instance let me quote a few 
sentences from a little essay on music, ‘“ De Musica Libellus,”’ by 
Robert of Sabilon, assigned by scholars to the thirteenth century: 


“It is to be noted that the unison, the minor third, the 
major third, the fourth, the fifth, and the octave are more 
necessary intervals than the others, because every counter 
melody (discantus) is set with its tenor in one of these con- 
sonances. 


“It is to be further noted that the unison and the octave 
are perfect consonances. “The major third and the minor 
third are imperfect consonances. The fourth and the fifth 
are a middle form.” : 


This seems to be the first instance known at present of the 
addition of thirds to the series of consonances and the first attempt 
at classification. Of course, these theoretical records of the facts 
are a reflex of a practice which may have been established as much 
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as a century earlier. It is hardly likely that practical musicians 
had established a clear classification or distinction more than a 
century or two before they met with theoretical formulation. 

_ About this time also we find the first theoretical justification 
of the chromatic progression in medieval melody. In a treatise 
dated 1274 Marchettus of Padua explains the use of the chro- 
matic step, the change of c to c-sharp, for the sake of harmony. 
Here again we are probably dealing with a usage which had been 
established in practice some time before. But the explanation of 
Marchettus is the first sign of the waning power of that notorious 


‘“mi contra fa.” 


musical demon, 

Still more interesting than Robert of Sabilon’s words on the 
consonances are the ideas we find touched for the first time in the 
writings of an English Benedictine monk, Walter Odington, who 
wrote about the year 1300. The passages I quote are interesting 
as showing that the new ideas did not find a perfect expression at 
the first attempt. There is an incompleteness and a_ haziness 
about them which seems strange to us today when the concepts 
with which they deal have been more or less clearly defined. 

The principal consonances, says Odington, are the fourth, 
the fifth, the octave, and their octave transpositions. Note that 
our old group are now called “principal” consonances. Another 
group is named by Odington “concordes discordiae’ (concords 
of discord). Our author enumerates five of these: the minor 
third, the major sixth, the octave plus minor third, the octave 
plus major third, and the octave plus fourth. ‘The absence of the 
simple major third seems strange, but we are distinctly told that 
this group numbers five combinations. “ Some of these,’ writes 
Odington, “are more smooth than others. But which comes first 
is no care of mine.” 

More important as evidence of the slowly developing har- 
monic sense is Odington’s explanation of combinations of more 
than two tones. ‘The octave may have a middle tone, the fifth, 
sounded with it; and the fifth may have a middle tone, the ma- 
jor or the minor third. ‘And this combination of higher and 
lower tones is endured by the ear when they are sounded to- 
gether.” Here, six hundred years ago, we have the first indi- 
cation in history that musical theory recognised such a structure 
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as the common chord, the combination upon which our whole 
classical music and our whole classical system of harmony are 
founded. 

It is a far cry from the age of Plato to the time of Odington; 
but from now on we find that the theory writers mention the 
thirds more frequently. By some they are classed as imperfect 
consonances, by others, as imperfect dissonances. We must still 
wait more than a century before they are firmly established in the 
fifteenth century among the consonances. ‘The sixths were not 
admitted to the family of consonances ‘at the same time, but re- 
mained still longer a bone of contention. Even in the sixteenth 
century, the age of Palestrina, the third was not considered per- 
fect enough as a consonance to be employed in the closing chord 
of a piece. And when in the seventeenth century it was finally 
allowed, it was always the major third which was used even at 
the close of a piece in a minor mode. ‘The minor third was con- 
sidered less consonant than the major third. 

The scarcity of documents containing musical compositions in 
these early centuries and the difficulty in deciphering them has 
compelled us to have recourse to the theoretical writers for the 
data we needed in tracing the growth of the harmonic sense. 
When we reach the time of Palestrina, the sixteenth century, 
musical compositions, written or printed, are so plentiful that we 
may follow our idea in the actual work of the composers. Pales- 
trina’s age saw the culmination of the classical a cappella con- 
trapuntal style. Even those who are only slightly acquainted with 
the works of Palestrina are more or less familiar with the har- 
monic characteristics of this classic style. “The contrapuntal 
weaving of the voices results in nothing more than triads and 
their inversions. Dissonances of the second and seventh are used 
only as carefully prepared suspensions or passing notes. Acci- 
dental sharps or flats for modulations out of the original mode or 
key are used very sparingly. 

A closer study of the works of this period, however, re- 
veals the fact that Palestrina’s age and the decades immediately 
following his death were a time of lively and fruitful experiment 
in the use of chromatics and in modulation. Composers were 
seeking to enrich the store of materials used in composition by 
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the invention of new melodic combinations and chord progres- 
sions, many of which would look quite revolutionary in a Pales- 
trina mass or motet. It is to be expected, of course, that these 
experiments should be made in the field of secular music. 

One of the first names associated with this particular move- 
ment is that of Cipriano de Rore (1516-1565). His “ Calami 
sonum ferentes,’ printed as early as 1555, is a strange composi- 
tion for four bass voices founded on a chromatic theme which 
differs very much from the diatonic style which we are accus- 
tomed to expect in this century. 





The collection of madrigals from which this specimen is taken 
also contains an interesting example by Palestrina’s greatest con- 
temporary, Orlando di Lasso (1522-1594), who tried his hand 
repeatedly in the chromatic style. Here are a few measures from 
his madrigal “Alma Nemes.” ‘The triad of F-sharp major was 
not often used in vocal compositions of that day. Its combina- 
tion with D-major must have been as startling then as any of 
Wagner’s modulations were in the nineteenth century. 
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A whole line of chromaticists follows these great composers. 
Two fragments will suffice to show how the movement progressed 
and how these innovators were accustoming the ears of their 
generation to new sounds. Both these pieces were printed dur- 
ing the lifetime of Palestrina. “The composer of the second, Giu- 
seppe Caimo, was a Milanese nobleman who became organist of 
the Cathedral of Milan. ‘That his chords are not much else than 
a series of modulations through our commonplace circle of fifths 
detracts not a whit from the boldness of his invention. 
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With our next composer we enter upon the period which fol- 
lowed the death of Palestrina. Claudio Monteverdi (1567- 
1643) is known as one of the first successful composers in the 
new form of opera invented shortly before 1600 in Florence. 
But years before he gained fame with his Orfeo (1607) and 
Arianna (1608) his name had become anathema to at least one 


critic of the old school because of his daring innovations in the 
field of madrigal composition. ‘This fact is well known and is 
always mentioned, even in the elementary books on musical his- 
tory. But it will prove highly entertaining, in view of the crit- 
ical venom sometimes darted at our modern innovators, and of 
the ridicule or censure with which the old Greeks rewarded their 
musical adventurers, to look a little more closely at the utter- 
ances of Monteverdi’s critic. ‘This defender of the classics was 
a worthy canon of the church of San Salvatore in Bologna, Gio- 
vanni Maria Artusi by name. He was born about 1545 and 
died in 1613. In 1586 he published a theoretical work on coun- 
terpoint which reveals him as a theorist of no mean ability. 
His later critical work which bears his own name as a title: 
“Artusi, or The Imperfections of Modern Music,” was printed 
in 1600. Monteverdi was then thirty-one years of age. Artusi’s 
ire is not directed against Monteverdi alone. The whole chro- 
matic movement comes under his censure. Monteverdi is not 
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mentioned by name, but Artusi quotes as horrible examples a 
number of bars from madrigals which he had heard shortly be- 
fore writing his book, and which we can identify in the works 
of Monteverdi, printed after Artusi’s book had appeared. 

Our critic gives his essay the form of a dialog between Luca 
and Vario in which one of the interlocutors does most of the 
talking and may be assumed to present the ideas of the author. 
The other asks questions and occasionally expresses an opinion, 
which, however, we may also assume to be the opinion of Artusi. 
A few quotations will disclose Artusi’s attitude. Being of the 
old school he still believes that writing for the human voice is 
the only true aim of the composer, who should reckon with pure 
intervals and just intonation. Not so the moderns or “ new in- 
ventors.” “It suffices them,” says Luca in the dialog, “to sat- 
isfy the sense (the ear), and so they wear themselves out day and 
night, trying out upon instruments the effect made by such (dis- 
sonant) passages. [he poor fellows—they do not realize that 
the instruments deceive them.” Vario in a later passage an- 
swers, ‘‘ It is my belief that such composers have their heads filled 
with fog, and they are so much in love with themselves that they 
think they are able to break, to spoil and ruin those good rules 
(of composition) which so many theorists and most excellent 
musicians have bequeathed to them.” He admits that there is 
room for new discoveries and experiments, but they should be 
made according to a scheme in which the sense is guided by the 
reason, so that the ear may not be offended. On another page 
we meet with the statement that these new composers are trying 
to turn consonance into dissonance and dissonace into consonance. 
“From these efforts are born these new kinds of composition, 
monstrosities which go from hand to hand and from one com- 
poser to another. And the composers themselves cannot tell one 
from another. It is enough for them to have created a rumbling 
noise of sounds, a confusion of impertinences, a congregation of 
imperfections. And all this arises from that ignorance which 
beclouds their minds.” 

All this sounds very much like present day musical criticism. 
Let us glance for a moment at the horrible example from Monte- 
verdi against which in particular Artusi’s strictures are aimed. 
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Here, for instance, are the first three of nine measures which our 
author quotes: 





Of the third measure particularly Artusi remarks that the 
bass singer who had to read the part would be confused by his 
first note, believing that he had made a wrong entrance or sung 
a false note. We smile at this, for we might expect to find such 
harmonies on almost every page of “ Gospel Hymns Nos. 1-6, 
combined.” 

Monteverdi was by no means the boldest of the innovators. 
He had for a contemporary one of those musical amateurs of aris- 
tocratic birth who, like the Florentine circle that first cultivated 
the new recitative opera style, were the life and soul of new art 
movements in Italy at that time. ‘This genius, for such he was, 
was a Neapolitan nobleman, Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa 
(ca. 1560-1614). Gesualdo’s voyages of discovery in the field 
of chromatic melody, new harmony and modulation, were, like 
many of the earlier attempts, prompted by a desire for more ex- 
pressive word painting. Ideas of pain, grief, lovesickness, and 
the like called forth these strange new notes. Gesualdo’s name 
is mentioned often enough in the history books, but generally 
without illustrations of his music. ‘This may justify somewhat 
longer excerpts than we might otherwise present here. It must 
be remarked that our composer’s madrigals for five voices, pub- 
lished in six books between 1594 and I611, are not written 
throughout in this style. Passages like the following occur only 
in connection with particular words and ideas. ‘They are not so 
marked in the earlier books as in those composed after 1600. 
Here, from Book 5, published in 1611, is a passage from the mad- 
rigal beginning ‘“ Merce grido piangendo”’ (Pity, I cry com- 
plaining, but who hears me?). The harmonies are for the words 


“Then I shall die in silence.” 
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These are the harmonies of Richard Wagner and César 
Franck. We might have taken the last example from Parsifal. 
And after the specimens given above it would not surprise us to 
find in the works of Gesualdo a passage like the following: 





and yet an interval of 250 years lies between this quotation 
and Gesualdo’s music. Gesualdo’s work was soon forgotten and 
the whole process had to be rediscovered centuries later. 

It is quite evident, from the examples we have given, that 
the famous period of pure a cappella music witnessed no little 
change in the harmonic sense of European peoples. Three hun- 
dred years earlier people were still debating as to whether thirds 
might be looked upon as consonances. 

The epoch which followed Gesualdo is marked by no further 
development along the lines laid by this brilliant harmonist. There 
was a reaction against the new practice and a continuation in 
more conventional paths. ‘The further development reminds us 
of Artusi’s view that growth and experiment in the use of dis- 
sonances and unexpected modulations should be rational. Hardly 
one of the great composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies escaped rebuke for attempting to overstep the limits which 
convention had set. Bach received a formal written expression 
of censure from his vestry in Arnstadt for “introducing too many 
foreign notes into his playing of the chorales upon the organ.” 
Giuseppi Sarto’s characterization of the dissonant adagio intro- 
duction to Mozart’s C-major string quartet composed in 1735 
as “ unbearable music”’ is another instance. Haydn’s tone paint- 
ing of “ Chaos” at the beginning of his Creation was not al- 
lowed to pass without comment. ‘That Beethoven’s later works 
gave much offense in this respect is well known. 

But all these cases are more or less exceptional. It was not 
until the age of Liszt and Wagner that a radical change was 
inaugurated in the conventional system of harmony. How this 
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developed through César Franck, Richard Strauss, Debussy and 
the ultra-moderns is too well known to need explanation here. 
The movement is a striking parallel of the chromatic movement 
in the sixteenth century and its climax in the seventeenth. If 
earlier and later mediaeval documents of practical music were 
forthcoming in sufficiently large numbers and in sufficiently clear 
and definite notation, it is quite probable that we should be able 
to trace recurring outbreaks of the tendency to increase the num- 
ber of usable dissonances in these conservative “dark ages,” 
which would fill the gap between Timotheus and the new har- 
monists that flourished from Rore to Gesualdo. 

The study of the psychological process which underlies the 
growth of the harmonic sense is a most fascinating occupation. 
It is evident from the course which the process has taken, as we 
have outlined it in this paper, that the human ear has no fixed 
and definite adjustment for consonance and dissonance, or at any 
rate no unalterable criterion for dissonance accepted and disso- 
nance rejected, as within or without the sphere of legitimate 
musical art. 

The challenge (if we may use the term) of dissonance to 
esthetic hearing, which is the justification for the use of disso- 
nance in art, is a phenomenon like sound itself. Its sonorous 
effect has a gradually fading character for which the German 
technical term “ abklingen” is a very apt expression. The ner- 
vous excitation and the reaction of attention and interest which 
mark the first hearing of a newly invented sound complex grad- 
ually wear off. ‘The dissonance of yesterday is the consonance 
of today. “The day is perhaps not far distant when the dominant 
seventh chord will be classed among the consonances. 

If at the first convention of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, about fifty years ago, a speaker had played upon the 
piano the tune of Yankee Doodle accompanied throughout by a 
succession of chords of the sixth as an illustration of harmony, 
he would have provoked no comment. If, however, he had added 
a fifth next to the sixth of each chord, so as to produce an added 
succession of parallel seconds in the style of Debussy, he would 
have been greeted with howls of derision. Yet today we are not 
shocked, but merely smile at the artlessness of the procedure. 
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The artistic success which crowned some of the essays of 
Strauss and Debussy in the invention and use of new dissonances 
led the more thoughtful of the modern innovators to formulate 
new harmonic theories, like the suggestion of Schénberg to con- 
struct new chords by the superposition of fourths instead of the 
accepted superposition of thirds which gave us our triads and 
chords of the seventh and ninth; or like the more practical appli- 
cation of this principle in Scriabine’s ‘‘ mystic chord” composi- 
tions. 

Other innovators approached the problem in a more mechanical 
or purely acoustic way. If Debussy’s fascinating seconds proved 
so successful, why not reinforce the “ challenge” of dissonance 
by adding other seconds to his construction? And so the tone 
cluster arrived. When the tone clusters become inconvenient for 
performance on the keyboard with the fingers, Ornstein directs 
that they be played with the palm of the hand. Once embarked 
on this wild career, striving to outdo each other in this point, the 
composers of the minute find no difficulty in devising new means 
for creating new sensations. Ornstein is outdistanced by the 
composer who finds that more keys can be pressed down by the 
forearm than with the palm of the hand, and who, accordingly 
writes pieces in which forearm chords are prescribed. But fore- 
arm playing is after all a rather uncertain technical method. ‘The 
desired result can be secured with more certainty and with 
greater effect in other ways. And we make the acquaintance of 
the composer who directs the performer to provide himself with 
a thin board of prescribed length. At the proper moment he is 
to seize this board firmly and bring it down upon the desired row 
of keys. 

It may have been observed that these experiments are all 
made at the piano, and we are reminded of Artusi’s not ground- 
less complaint that the moderns of his day were discovering their 
new harmonies, not by logical deduction and artistic calculation 
of the result of combinations of pure intervals, but by trying 
them out mechanically upon instruments. Luigi Russolo, with 
his theory of “The Art of Noises” and his “ intonorumori,” or 
his noise orchestra, must be regarded as a more artistic experi- 
menter than the mere mechanicians. 
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These mechanicians are not likely to make any lasting im- 
pression upon the development of the harmonic art. Far more 
is to be expected of such attempts as that of Richard Strauss 
when he lets different groups of his orchestra play in distinctly 
different keys at the same time, or from piano pieces like those 
of Bartok and others in which the right hand and the left play 
consistently in different keys. Akin to these developments is the 
idea of chordal polyphony, the use of several successions of con- 
nected chords moving independently of each other, but simulta- 
neously, like the separate voices of a contrapuntal composition. 
This is not a new discovery of Stravinsky’s. It has been “in the 
air’’ for some time. | 

One other feature of the development of the harmonic sense 
requires comment here. If sevenths and seconds are destined to 
be added to the class of consonants, if modern tonal tendencies 
result in the substitution of a scale of twelve uniform and equally 
significant half tones to the octave for our classic major and minor 
modes, where will the composer of the future find the dissonance 
which the harmonic sense craves and the musical art needs? Our 
modern quarter tone and third tone theorists and composers point 
the way. But the quarter tone, even though we pass over its use 
in the old Greek system, is not an entirely modern development. 
Once more the glorious sixteenth century provides us with a 
precedent. About the middle of this century one Nicola Vicen- 
tino made an attempt to resuscitate the old Greek “ enharmonic 
genus’ which actually made use of the divided half tone. He 
constructed a keyboard instrument of the harpsichord type with 
several manuals and divided black keys upon which compositions 
employing the smaller interval could be played. It created a 
small sensation, but after a lapse of about half a century it was 
relegated to the Duke of Ferrara’s museum of curious musical 
instruments. 

Sooner or later we shall probably include the quarter tone in 
our normal system of harmony. ‘This may not happen for sev- 
eral centuries to come; but when it does happen we shall have 
reached a stage in harmonic theory which corresponds to the 
Greek melodic theory. Whether the sense of hearing of the 
race will ever be so keenly developed as to make the artistic use 
of intervals smaller than the quarter tone possible, we cannot tell. 
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Within a cycle of a thousand years or two thousand years the 
world may witness another such reversion to simpler scales as 
that which followed the decay of Greek civilization. The last 
few centuries before the beginning of the Christian era heard 
complaints from writers on music that the enharmonic genus had 
fallen into desuetude. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
oriental nations, which have never adopted our occidental har- 
monic system but whose attitude toward music remained, like 
that of the Greeks, melodic, have never entirely abandoned, either 
in practice or in theory, the recognition of intervals which cannot 
be accurately measured by our whole-tone and half-tone scale. 

Whatever may be the complexion of the music of the year 
3000, history has taught us that we need have no uneasiness for 
our immediate future. The tone cluster composers and those who 
employ broad bands of adjacent tones are not likely to disport 
themselves for any great length of time. Schdnberg, Scriabine, 
Stravinsky are the Gesualdos of our day. It is not impossible 
that fifty or sixty years hence their works will be laid aside and 
practically forgotten by all except serious students of the history 
of the art, just as completely as were the Italian discoverer’s 
works of real genius. 

They have their place, however, in the development of our 
art. [hey have opened up new vistas and pointed out new re- 
sources. After them will come a new Bach, a new Beethoven, 
a new Wagner, who will select, perhaps utterly unconscious of 
their source, the really useful elements of new harmony be- 
queathed to them by this restless age and build them into a new 
imposing structure of noble and lasting beauty. “These are the 
men who will take their places beside the unknown composers of 
the ‘‘ Tonus Peregrinus,” of ‘“ Sumer is icumen in,” beside Dufay, 
Palestrina, Corelli, or the dwellers on Olympus whom we have 
just named. 

One thing it behooves all true lovers of music, and particu- 
larly us who are teachers of music, to bear ever in mind. The 
popular saying may not be taken too literally. It is not the tone 
that makes the music. Back of the tone and before the tone is 
the movement of an immortal soul. And if the tone bring no 
message from the soul, whether the message be of high ethical 
or esthetic import, or just merely of the joy of living, it is but 
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sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. And when we discover the 
bearer of such a message, be his name Palestrina, Beethoven, 
Richard Strauss, Johann Strauss, or Kerry Mills, and be his 
medium a plain unadorned melody, a piece in simple triads or 
tone clusters, or a piece played with the forearm or with a board, 
he is worthy of our reverence, our love, and our admiration in 
accordance with the degree of uplift and beauty he has brought 
into our souls, 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF AN ITINERANT 
CONSULTANT 


PETER W. DYKEMA, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

THE justification for this personal title is found in two facts: 
first, the report of the Community Music Committee presented 
this morning contains the gist of more objective facts which might 
otherwise have been included in this partial survey of music in 
America; and, second, during the past ten years I probably have 
done a little more than the usual amount of traveling and ad- 
vising on musical affairs in various parts of the country. During 
parts of the last five years in particular, field work for the music 
department of Community Service, the national recreation asso- 
ciation, has led me to many parts of our country. This, com- 
bined with my work in developing singing in the Student Army 
Training Corps for the War Department and a considerable 
amount of lecturing and teaching for various educational asso- 
ciations and institutions has made it possible for me to come into 
touch with music and musicians in almost every state in the 
union. I mention these facts, not as evidence of great wisdom 
gathered from much traveling and consulting, but as reason for 
asserting my ignorance and confusion regarding many of the 
problems about which I might have spoken very glibly had I had 
less opportunity for observing and reflecting. 


“Our Town Is PECULIAR” 


If it still be true, as was believed concerning the ancient 
waters of Bethesda, that healing power comes only when the 
surface is troubled, we may well believe that the musicians of 
America are in the process of performing miracles. “There may 
be places in the United States in which music is not a problem 
to the musicians of that community, but at present I do not have 
any such in mind. Usually the visitor is told that the particular 
problem in the community is caused by peculiar if not wholly 
unique local conditions. It is easy to shrug the shoulders at this 
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almost universal explanation, but a little thought will indicate 
that there is reason in this common expression. Possibly not in 
the sense in which the local musicians mean it, is the statement 
true, but, nevertheless, I believe that every town in the United 
States is “‘ different from every other town.’’ No two places are 
the same, but they are much alike in the causes for their differ- 
ences — namely, human nature. Moreover, to every town some 
other place is a favored locality where everything goes smoothly. 
But usually this ideal conception continues only so long as one does 
not get into that town and become acquainted with its problems. 
When this closer touch is established there invariably crop up 
many difficulties which are not evident to the stranger. On the 
other hand the visitor may find in the most difficult of towns a 
large supply of exactly those conditions and qualities which in some 
other place have been utilized for significant musical develop- 
ments. Music problems are practically always questions not so 
much of musical conditions or qualities as of human nature — 
namely, of organization and management. 


‘““Our Town ts Not MusIcAL ” 


Let us analyze, briefly, some of the conditions which are fre- 
quently used to excuse musical inactivity. First: ‘‘ There are 
not enough music lovers here.” I wonder whether a statistical 
study of concert goers the country over would show radical varia- 
tions from town to town. If New York City, for instance, has 
but one or two per cent of its population who are supporting its 
concerts, would there be a widely different proportion in Madi- 
son, in Butte, and in Los Angeles, or in small rural commu- 
nities? What has been your observation? Even if there are 
differences, are they not mainly those of greater or less develop- 
ment of the same sorts of people rather than differences of kind? 
Is not the problem here one of utilizing wisely the small percent- 
age that we have and of building with far sight a better per- 
centage for the future? Any community can be made musical. 


“Wer Have No LEApDERS ” 


Second: “We have no adequate leaders.” After listening 
to the doleful tales of ambitious local choristers I have almost de- 
cided on many occasions that the only practical solution to the 
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problem of a vigorous choral society in this or that peculiar town 
was the importing each week —if not the transplanting for per- 
manent residence —of a man with an international reputation, 
such as Vogt or Toscanini or Richter. Mendelssohn might pos- 
sibly have passed, but he would have been, of course, a little be- 
hind the time. What we need, they say, “is some one who will 
make people love to sing the great oratorios. He must be a 
magnetic personality as well as an excellent musician.” The 
whole attitude, in other words, is that of placing all the respon- 
sibility for a musical organization upon some dominating person- 
ality; in fact, around one of the great world personalities. “The 
conception of having people come together because they love music, 
of selecting the best available musician as leader, and then support- 
ing him because he is the one whom they have selected, seems to 
be almost entirely absent. I believe that this is a fundamental 
mistake. It is another example of the vicious effects of the star 
system. Unless we change it, choral societies, as the normal ex- 
perience in every town, are doomed. In a democracy which 
exalts one of its citizens — teacher, editor, lawyer — to the most 
important executive position in the world, we should be able to 
select from our own midst leaders for our choral societies. We 
simply cannot keep pace with the producing of super-men which 
the star system demands. ‘There may be hope for the small com- 
munity in contemplating the action of the management of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York City. No longer does the 
prima donna dominate the situation: a fine ensemble with many 
good features instead of a few transcendent high lights is now 
the thing. So with the local choral society. Devoted singers 
who love music and not the personality of the leader can do 
creditable work with a local leader in any community. 


THE NEED OF VISION 


Third: The wondering if it is all worth while. In every 
town there are a group of more or less weary workers who have 
gone through the years striving to carry out a good music pro- 
gram and who have met with more or less success. At the end 
of many years, unless there is the spur coming from achievement 
and approbation, there is usually a cooling of enthusiasm, if it be 
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not even a souring of disposition. “The tendency is to throw up 
the hands and say, “It isn’t really worth while after all. Why 
should we work to foster good music when it is evident that the 
people as a whole do not want it and much prefer the cheap things 
of the vaudeville theater and the dance hall.” For this condi- 
tion the only adequate answer is to be found in the perspective 
which comes from a wide and far-reaching outlook. It is the 
same problem that we have in many other fields. In morals, for 
instance, we find it is easy to be good so long as matters are go- 
ing the way we like them, but in times of hardship and depres- 
sion our courage can be maintained only by a great faith or by a 
well-founded theory or working hypothesis. How many of our 
musicians throughout the country have ever taken the time to 
formulate a workable theory of what music is for in our life. So 
long as the choral society, the concert course, and the private in- 
struction class prosper, everything is well. But when these begin 
to languish what is there to bolster up the spirit by giving under- 
standing of the conditions which have come about and wisdom 
for means of building up new right conditions? We are too much 
like the man with the leaking roof who never thought of mend- 
ing it when the sun was shining and who was prevented by the 
elements from repairing it when the rain was descending. 


CaN PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS MIX? 


Passing now from troubles which are often imaginary, let us 
look at some real conditions which need consideration. One par- 
ticular problem which I have met in several places is the antag- 
onism between the amateur and the professional musician. In 
how many towns does the problem appear of trying to form a 
civic orchestra which shall include talented amateurs and music- 
loving professionals? ‘There may be enough of these two kinds 
of players to form a creditable organization. Hopes for a feast 
of Haydn, Mozart, and even Beethoven rise high until it is dis- 
covered that the rules of the union do not permit their members 
to play with non-members. Occasionally this union interpretation 
goes so far that it hinders the development of boys’ bands and 
high school orchestras. Frequently it works to render impossi- 
ble any civic organization of adults in which the question of 
professionalism is forgotten and the love of music is paramount. 
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It takes a brave and ingenious soul to overcome these obstacles. 
And it can only be done when the distinction is clearly made 
between music as a business and music as a high type of recrea- 
tion. The professional musician is entitled to his recreation, 
and if he elects to make the playing of beautiful music his rec- 
reation from the agonies of the vaudeville theater orchestra or 
much of the motion picture music, he should have that privilege. 
Where this point of view has been made clear and where there 
there has constantly been patient, tactful insistence, the union 
officials, when they were men of broad caliber, have arranged to 
unite oil and water. In one place all the union musicians who 
played in the civic orchestra were paid union rates; their checks 
were properly delivered to them; and they immediately returned 
them indorsed to the credit of the orchestra. “Thus were the 
rules obeyed and no money was expended! 


VITALIZING Music CLuBs 


A second condition which is frequently met is the lack of 
vitality of the programs of the music clubs. How often are the 
activities dreary, formal, or selfish! But instead of specifying 
the faults, let us consider two instances in which fine results were 
obtained. One was at the formation of a men’s chorus in Knox- 
ville, I’ennessee. “Two objects were written into the constitu- 
tion, first, study and performance of music for men’s voices; sec- 
ond, the helping to provide better opportunities for the musical 
development of the boys of the community. “The ideas back of 
this formulation were that any organization which seeks only to 
improve itself will not succeed so well in that object as will the 
organization which, while anxious to improve itself, also strives 
to help someone else. In this particular case, not only did the 
solicitude regarding the musical opportunities for the boys keep 
the men alive to the values of music through considering what 
it might mean in the lives of the youth, but it also made prepara- 
tions for the constant renewing of material in the men’s organi- 
zation. Every musical group and every musician will strengthen 
its musical output if someone besides the performer is kept in 
mind; in other words, if the spirit of social responsibility, or the 
service of music, is the guiding principle in the music work. The 
second instance is the remarkable contribution to the musical life 
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of Rockford, Illinois, which has been made for many years by 
the women’s musical organization, the Mendelssohn Club. For 
over twenty-five years, this group of women, under the leadership 
of a single president, Mrs. Chandler Starr, has planned activities 
almost exclusively from the point of view of producing music 
which will benefit the community. Adequate performance of 
every type of music has been the slogan. All the active mem- 
bers are constantly called upon for performance, and a remark- 
able series of chamber music concerts result. ‘This is supple- 
mented by a course of the best professional talent obtainable 
brought as a civic asset at cost prices. Several times during the 
year, public meetings involving a large share of the membership 
provide for the discriminating music lover a series of unusual con- 
certs. “These include ambitious choral works, including both ora- 
torio and opera. A men’s auxiliary chorus and an orchestra made 
up largely of the women of the city, the codperation of dramatic 
and artistic workers in the city and from Chicago, make it possible 
to produce in a style rivalling metropolitan productions, full stage 
presentations of standard operas, and in some cases, oratorios. I 
know of no finer standard of achievement in America in an all- 
around program than that which has been carried on year after 


year by the Mendelssohn Club. 


Our AMERICAN EISTEDDFODS 


So much has been said today concerning music in the schools 
that no extended treatment of its community aspects is needed 
now. I must, however, pay tribute to the remarkable effects 
which I have seen of the rapidly growing interscholastic or high 
school music contests or meets. One who has not attended a 
gathering of this kind can hardly conceive what high standards 
of musical performance are being attained in many states. At 
this time let the statement suffice that in at least three states I 
have heard high school students in vocal and instrumental solos 
and ensembles which in quality of material and excellence of per- 
formance rank with much of the best I have heard from students 
in universities and conservatories. “Think of hearing twenty per- 
formances of the MacDowell Concert Etude by as many high 
school students; a dozen players presenting the first movement of 
Bruch’s G Minor Concerto; boys and girls singing some of the 
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dificult Schubert and Schumann songs; orchestras with complete 
symphonic instrumentation playing the Tannhaueser March or the 
Schubert Unfinished Symphony. And all of this before a thou- 
sand to twenty-five hundred of their critical and keen mates and 
fellow-contestants. Is it any wonder that William Allen White, 
the great publicist, after attending one of these contests, exclaimed, 
“My God! ‘Think of the power here being unloosed for the 
making of a new world.” ‘The high schools are doing a marvel- 
lous piece of work in establishing music on an elevated plane. 
They are doing their share toward making America musical. 


SINGING IN MEN’s CLuBs 


Let us turn now from these high manifestations to a different 
order of things. Music, like many another sovereign, may occasion- 
ally have to come into the full rights and privileges of reigning 
through very lowly means. If it be true that America is becom- 
ing more and more a business man’s country and that art can 
succeed only as it obtains the support of the business man, we 
may eventually find great significance in a very lowly present 
day manifestation. I refer to the widespread and continually 
growing practice of singing at noontime lunches by such clubs 
as Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Optimists, Chambers of Commerce, 
and the like. An ancient adage, long neglected by the musicians, 
is, ‘“ You must first catch a hare before you cook it.” We can 
hardly get the beneficent effects of music upon men unless we 
can arrange to have them not only physically but emotionally and 
even intellectually submit themselves to it. This mass singing is 
the first step in leading the horse to the living waters of music. 
Many drinks may have to be taken of fluids that are anything 
but limpid, but in the meantime a real thirst may have been 
created. It may seem a long way from “Liza Jane and Alouette 
to the singing of The Messiah or the listening to a symphony, 
but I believe there is a direct line of connection. The man who 
today bellows forth that he is a “ Wild Prairie Flower” may be 
sowing seeds which will blossom forth in the tenor or the bass 
section of the oratorio society singing ‘“ Thanks be to God” from 
The Elijah. ‘The man who is sufficiently interested in the gym- 
nastics of the xylophone player to listen to the pounding out of 
the Stephani Gavotte may follow in the footsteps of Edward Bok 
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who started his symphony experience by counting the double-bass 
players and progressed from that to becoming a patron of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. What the developments from 
this noon-day singing are going to be we cannot foretell, but it is 
certain that at present it has a very strong hold upon the country. 
Each one of the organizations through its national officers is con- 
stantly urging greater use of singing as a means of strengthening 
the social ties and in general toning up the entire program. My 
own personal experience has been that after I have had some con- 
tact with these men in their singing they are quite willing to fol- 
low me in as serious a discussion of the place of music in life as 
I would give to a group of musicians such as those I am now ad- 
dressing. It is as though the love and appreciation of music en- 
throned in the heart of mankind were like a great cathedral entrance 
to which usually is not possible through the great closed main 
portals but which is easily accessible through some unobtrusive 
postern gate. The folk song, quite as well as grand opera or oratorio, 
may lead to the heart of music, and it is by no means certain that 
from the point of view of the effect upon mankind the symphony 
director is greater than the song leader. 


Can Everyspopy PLtay Music? 


A different aspect of this same idea is presented in the field 
of instrumental performance. Some of the advocates of universal 
participation in singing have long wondered whether some par- 
allel universal participation in playing upon an instrument could 
be devised. An interesting demonstration of such an attempt was 
recently given at the Recreation Congress in Springfield, Illinois. 
After a demonstration of the possibility of a much more general 
use of instruments which require slight study, such as the har- 
monica, the ukelele, and the guitar, the still wider possibilities of 
simpler instruments mainly of the percussion type were presented. 
Some two hundred people were given their choice of triangles, 
sleighbells, rattles, bass and snare drums, tambourines, anvils, 
bell chimes, cuckoo calls, whistles, and the like. After all the 
instruments had been given out, the leader announced that it was 
possible to utilize these noise producers in a pleasant, and even 
musical, way. He then produced a large chart on which, by a 
code, indications were given as to just when each instrument 
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was to play. For example, whenever the letter W appeared, the 
whistle was to be blown; an A brought forth the anvil; the T 
the trumpet; and so forth. If the measure space was divided, two 
tones were to be given in that period. Gradations of volume 
were indicated on the chart by colors, orange indicating mf, blue 
pp, and red ff. A small orchestra of competent musicians played 
what Schubert wrote for his Moment Musicale. ‘Then the two 
hundred performers, following the large score, accentuated with 
their toy instruments in striking tonal color combinations what 
the arranger considered the high spots of the Schubert composi- 
tion. So simple were the parts and so evident the desire of 
the performers to do their part correctly that several selec- 
tions were rendered with surprising exactness and fine gra- 
dations. Contrary to your expectations, the music was not dese- 
crated although it probably was over-orchestrated! You can 
well imagine the bizarre effect produced, for instance, in the 
coda of the Schubert number when ten Indian tom-toms very 
delicately added their stealthy monotonous indicating of the 
rhythm or when a dozen anvils smashed in to serve as a rival of 
Patrick Gilmore’s famous rendering of the “Anvil Chorus” from 
Il Trovatore. Moskowski probably never dreamed that his 
Serenata would some time emerge with a dozen or more night- 
ingales trilling during his cadenza, but if he enjoyed a joke he 
probably would have said when he heard it, ‘Not bad! Not 
bad!” In other words, astonishing as it may seem, the actual effect 
was by no means unmusical. But this was not the important object 
sought in the demonstration. It was a psychological and sociolog- 
ical study of recreation. As in all social movements, the means 
used was of secondary importance, the effect upon the persons 
involved was the primary thing. Here were leaders of many 
types of activities including two high officials in the Methodist 
Church, several big business men, and many municipal recreation 
directors. “The delight which all of these mature people took in 
this apparently childish performance was significant. —TThey were 
delighted not so much with the music as with their producing it. 
Like Touchstone, speaking of Aubrey, they might have said, “A 
poor thing, but mine own.” One quiet woman remarked, “All 
my life I have wanted to play upon an instrument. You cannot 
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imagine what a thrill it was to me to take part in this ensemble. 
I believe now that I can appreciate the ecstasy of music in the 
life of a trained musician.” If you think this an exaggeration, 
let me recommend that any of you who have never played in an 
orchestra go through the experience of playing the gong or cym- 
bals in some big modern orchestration such as the Tchaikovsky 
1812 Overture. Your one or two tones will seem monumental 
in their importance. 


WAVES OF INFLUENCE NEVER DIE 


The significance of any movement like this is twofold: first, 
its immediate effect, and, second, its ultimate tendencies. When 
remarks such as that of the lady just quoted are typical of the 
reactions of a great mass of people who have a chance to partici- 
pate, possibly for the first time in their lives, in the making of 
instrumental music or rhythmic and controlled noise, it is justi- 
fication enough for such an experiment. ‘There has been a great 
demand for the placing of the Springfield material in such a form 
that it may be readily used at mass meetings, conventions, and 
all sorts of social and fraternal occasions. Play leaders see in it 
another means of providing people with recreation which they 
themselves produce. Here is a substitute for some of the jazz 
that demands the very thing which poor jazz usually tends to 
destroy, namely, restraint and control. But in addition to this 
immediate effect there is that opening up of possibilties for future 
development which we have already outlined at considerable 
length in discussing singing at men’s clubs. The man who beats 
a bass drum in a toy symphony will be sympathetic toward the 
percussion section of the symphony orchestra. And this is no 
unmusical section when properly treated. Anyone who looks 
with disdain upon the tympani player has much to learn concern- 
ing its musical requirements. Moreover, the father who shakes 
a merry tambourine or taps a responsive triangle in this new toy 
symphony will have a little different attitude toward the devel- 
opment of the high school band or orchestra. Few people can take 
part in making music without desiring some one else to have sim- 
ilar opportunities. 
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Is Music THE VoIcE oF Gop? 


In concluding these random observations, which are only a 
few of the thoughts that have come to me, I may say that I am 
led to believe that America values music very highly; that in 
fact our peoples’ ideals of the place of music in life are higher 
than actual conditions justify. The thoughtful musician who 
strives sympathetically and earnestly to catch the vision which 
the ordinary man and woman have of what music may mean in 
their lives will usually have a sinking of the heart. This will 
not be because the ideals of the people are low but rather because 
they are so high that most musicians will feel we are not meeting 
them, not only in our practice but even in the conception of our 
art. It is significant in this connection to realize that these finer 
conceptions of the people have to do not primarily with technique 
nor with virtuosity, although both of these have a warm place in 
the esteem of the people, but essentially in the idea of the spirit- 
ual, therapeutic, and educational values of music. In other words, 
the lapse of centuries has not changed the fundamental conditions 
which brought music into the world and which are still the rea- 
sons for which the great mass of humanity turn to it now. How- 
ever much the musician may emphasize the human origin and 
human production of his art today, there exists deep down in the 
hearts of the people the belief that in music there is something 
which transcends the human producer and embodies at least a 
touch of the divine. This does not mean that they assign to music 
an absolutely peculiar and isolated position. Rather it connects 
it with those stirrings which come from many great experiences, 
whether they be in the ecstasy of religion, the transport which 
comes from viewing a great landscape, the thrill from observing 
some high act of bravery, the mystery in the birth of a child, or 
the warm throb of friendship and love. All of these things may 
be explainable along natural physical and human lines, but in all 
of them there seems to be something that transcends the explain- 
able. This attitude toward music crops out again and again in 
every part of the country, in every type of person. ‘The saddest 
observation of this itinerant consultant is that far too seldom do 
the musicians of the country rise to this demand and by nourish- 
ing it in the people strengthen the place of good music in our life. 
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Much as we may rebel at the idea of there being a social respon- 
sibility placed upon our shoulders, much as we may desire to con- 
sider ourselves men of affairs whose job ceases when our mer- 
chandise has been attractively displayed and sold, we cannot escape 
some, at least, of the obligations of the Priesthood of Service to 
mankind which music claims from its disciples. 
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THE MINISTRY OF MUSIC IN NON-LITURGICAL 
CHURCHES 


EarL V. Moore 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


BEFORE attempting to point out how music may enrich the 
services of non-liturgical churches, it is necessary to recall the 
traditional attitude of most of the Protestant denominations 
toward art and religion. Although truth, goodness, and beauty 
are permanent human values, the inheritance of the Reformation 
has been an attitude unsympathetic to the arts. Witness the 
swing of the pendulum away from churches of the cathedral type, 
in which the finest ideals of architecture were expressed, to the 
frankly uninspiring and ofttime ugly places of worship which 
abound in this country. Along with beauty of surroundings, 
ornaments, and embellishments which made of the church “a 
thing apart,” the Reformers swept aside those features of the 
orders of service which made an appeal to the esthetic side of 
life, in their attempt to depart from the doctrines and practices 
of ancient and medieval ecclesiasticism. Fortunately we live in 
an age which recognizes truth and beauty wherever found and 
which is attempting to secure to the worshiper of today the 
benefits that come from a welding of the two. Von Ogden Vogt, 
in his “Art and Religion,’ has put it clearly: “The generation 
will soon be here which will refuse to worship in ugly buildings, 
or attend an ill-constructed service with fitful and spasmodic mu- 
sic. . . . Worship is a fine art, the finest and highest of the arts, 
but there has been little improvement in it since the Reforma- 
tion.” 

That widespread interest, both intelligent and critical, at- 
taches to this problem of beautifying the art of worship, is evi- 
denced by the avidity with which individual churches seize upon 
successful experiments made elsewhere, modifying them to suit 
their own set of conditions; also by discussions of the subject in 
the assemblies of the several denominations, and the subsequent 
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reports in the press; and by the publication of an increasing num- 
ber of books dealing with the subject. Only in isolated instances, 
however, is the musical profession fully aware of the movement 
and the importance of the possibilities of development that it 
holds. Church music should challenge the serious consideration 
of the best musicians we have in America; the study of church 
music should not be limited to courses given to prospective min- 
isters in seminaries; those who worship in the pew as well as 
those who present the musical portions of a service would profit 
from the study of this field as much as the minister or the com- 
poser. What is needed is a more intelligent understanding on the 
part of congregation, choir, and minister of the almost undreamed 
of possibilities of inspirational and devotional appeal in the services 
that are yet to be evolved out of a fuller appreciation of the unity 
of art and religion. 

The definition of religion as set forth by James Bissell Pratt 
in his study of “The Religious Consciousness” offers a possible 
clue to the need for beautifying the order of service in most non- 
liturgical churches. He defines religion as “the serious and so- 
cial attitude of individuals or communities toward the power or 
powers which they conceive as having the ultimate control over 
their interests and destinies.” ‘The use of the word attitude is of 
importance for us. If the religious experience is an attitude 
which is the result of attention, interest, expectancy, feeling, etc., 
it is but natural to analyze the order of worship in the light of 
those points, and to build such a service as shall stimulate the re- 
ligious experience through these avenues. Vogt maintains that 
the ideal service of worship in its outward expression “ should 
parallel the inward course of the experience of worship,” which 
he believes includes Vision, Humility, Exaltation, Illumination, 
and Dedication. Whether or not we agree with him as to the 
essential moods of worship, it is apparent that the fundamental 
need is a principle on which to construct the order of service. If 
this principle and its application result in creating the religious 
attitude in the mind of the worshiper under given conditions, 
pragmatically speaking, the service is a true one because it 
“works.” ‘Thus in any experiment which has for its aim the 
enrichment and elaboration of the service, there must be apparent 
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the conscious attempt to carry out a definite theory of the psy- 
chology of the experience of worship, otherwise the service will 
be mere patchwork, and perhaps of less spiritual value than the 
one it supplanted. 

Traditionally, in non-liturgical churches, the emphasis has 
been placed on the preaching. ‘The average attendant upon these 
services would, without further thought, give an immediate and 
affirmative answer to the question, Is it the sermon you go to 
church for? But is it not true that there is a deepening senti- 
ment on the part of Christians generally, that the main function 
of the church is to “ furnish an order so reverential and inspira- 
tional that it would serve as a spiritual tonic to souls desperate 
to escape the tyranny of material things— almost frantically 
eager to catch occasional gleams of that intangible heart-kingdom 
where the youth of the spirit is renewed?” * By complete par- 
ticipation in a dignified order of worship which revivifies the re- 
ligious experience and the common facts of life with a glory and 
beauty that is definitely spiritual, the appeal of the sermon has 
not only been enhanced for the worshiper, but the entire act of 
worship has been vitalized and made more potent. It is, then, 
those portions of the service which lead up to and away from the 
sermon that are of immediate concern for us. 

An order of worship which accomplishes these results must 
of necessity be a work of art, capable of being judged by itself, 
entirely apart from other forms of human expression, yet in a 
sense combining many of them: ‘The composition of a perform- 
ance of a delicately balanced, perfectly disposed order of worship 
is as much a contribution to the realm of beauty as a great poem, 
a symphony, a statue, or a cathedral, and the construction of such 
a service should be approached in the same spirit as in the other 
arts where artists crystallize the nebulous ideas that come through 
intuition, into real and unique forms of zsthetic expression. For 
the creation of the most perfect order of worship the world awaits 
the advent of a genius who shall combine in one person the 
capacities of minister and musician, as did Wagner the dual 
capacities of librettist and composer in the field of the music 
drama. However, for the present there is a direct challenge to 
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the creatively inclined church music director and the minister to 
unite their talents in this new field of composition. 

The type of service that seems to be resulting from nee ex- 
periments is one in which a premium is placed upon the worship- 
ful character of music; in which the element of show and the 
appeal of display are relegated to their proper place in the con- 
cert room; in which all superfluous, unconvincing, and irrelevant 
details are eliminated; in which careful adjustment of the music 
to the several moods of the order of worship is made. No feature 
of this service is retained unless it proves in performance that it 
contributes its share most perfectly and economically to the en-_ 
semble of worship. In the interest of a compact and effective 
work of art, both minister and organist will do well to examine 
their traditional practises in certain details of the service. For 
example, it is a waste of time and dissipation of emotional appeal 
to have the minister announce in a stupid phrase, “ Let us all join 
heartily in singing this fine old hymn on page,” etc.; likewise the 
organist may be criticized for using valuable minutes in “ giving 
out” a perfectly familiar tune. The service should be so con- 
structed that at the proper time for the hymn, the congregation 
are on their feet, with an order of worship in their hands on 
which all texts and details of the service are to be found. ‘Thus 
there is no time lost in leafing the pages of a hymn book, and in 
any inane phrases by the minister to cover up this delay. More- 
over the psychological effect of the adjuration to sing the hymn 
heartily usually has the opposite effect, for by the time the min- 
ister has ceased his remarks upon the authorship of words or mu- 
sic, and reflections on the sentiment of the poem, and the organist 
has timidly put forth the melody, the desire of the worshiper to 
participate in such an act has shrunk appreciably. Thus the me- 
chanics of one of the elements of the service may be analyzed and 
possibly improved. 

Another inartistic procedure common to the older services and 
productive of many dangerous moments, is the liberty allowed the 
minister to interject remarks throughout the service. Unless he 
is blessed with an unusually fine sense of the fitness of things 
extraneous moods are suddenly and perhaps unintentionally pro- 
jected into an otherwise smoothly running service. Especially 
is this true of the usual practise of reading the announcements 
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that are already printed on the bulletin, and the still less happy 
custom of enlarging upon the ‘‘ Men’s chicken pie supper on 
Thursday of this week; all you can eat for thirty-five cents,” etc. 
It will require moral courage of a high order for the minister to 
omit these miscellaneous matters of church life in the service of 
worship, and it will demand that publication in the bulletin be 
sufficient notice to the members of the congregation. From ex- 
perience in both methods of procedure, I can state that several 
congregations are enthusiastically in favor of the elimination of 
this custom which was of value when the Sunday services were 
the chief news agencies of the community. 

Enough, perhaps, of destructive criticism. But from the above 
it is apparent that a careful appraisal of every detail in an order 
of worship is necessary if extraneous and inartistic features are 
to be eliminated. 

The presentation of a devotional and dignified service of 
worship is not as dependent upon an architecturally perfect 
church or a professional and expensive choir as it is upon the 
simple but compelling arrangement of the elements of the service 
and the performance of them in orderly succession without the 
effect of either haste or delay. Of course beautiful surroundings 
and trained singers will materially enhance the ensemble effect, 
but the sympathetic and interested codperation of minister, choir, 
and people is the most vital factor of all. Personally, I believe 
that the chorus choir, either amateur or professional, singing both 
accompanied and a cappella music lends a greater depth to the 
texture of the musical investiture of the service than a quartet 
of more perfect soloists. In fact many of the points of high in- 
tensity in the service are almost lost if there be not a large body 
of singers in the choir. Solos may be used in certain places where 
a distinctly personal appeal is needed, but the soloists are of more 
value as leaders of their respective vocal sections in the ensemble 
numbers. 

Experience has proved that when the choir has more than the 
single anthem in a service, when the organist and minister are 
conscious of the broad outlines and artistic functions of the sev- 
eral sections of the service and bring the choir to a realization 
of the importance of their several and properly diversified contri- 
butions to the artistic whole, the problem of maintaining interest 
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in an amateur chorus choir has ceased to exist. “There is a joy 
and exaltation in the participation in such a finely balanced service 
that makes for an almost perfect attendance record. 

A study of the problem involved in building a service of the 
type we are considering may prove illuminating at this point. 
For purposes of analysis we may arbitrarily divide the service 
into four major sections, each with a varied appeal, and a conse- 
quent diversity of means. Section I, which includes all the de- 
tails from the organ prelude through the first. anthem, should 
inspire the moods of praise and worship in the broadest sense; 
Section II contains the more definitive and intimately appealing 
elements of scripture reading, prayers, solo or quartet, etc.; Sec- 
tion III comprises the sermon alone; Section IV embraces the 
material with which the service is concluded. ‘The time limits 
of each of these divisions should be carefully considered and 
strictly adhered to, or at least no one should be increased without 
a compensating decrease in some other. “Thus the main propor- 
tions in time order are determined with as fine a conception of 
the value of balance as in a sonata or a music drama. ‘The rela- 
tive dynamic heights are planned to produce specific effects, as 
well as the proper arrangement of points of high and low inten- 
sity in each section so that there is ever present a feeling of bal- 
anced gradation of musical climaxes and periods of repose. ‘The 
organist and minister who undertake the construction of a service 
under these conditions are certain to experience a new spiritual 
inspiration as the artistic ideal nears its realization, and as old 
material takes on added meaning in fresh relationships. 

‘The success of Section I depends on several factors, the most 
important of which is participation in the successive acts of wor- 
ship without interruption by late comers. Public announcement 
should be made and rigorously adhered to, that the doors will be 
closed at the commencement of the organ prelude and will re- 
main so until the conclusion of the anthem approximately twenty 
minutes later. After a few Sundays those who have respect for 
a service of worship and, by participation, enter into communion 
with the Infinite, will be present at the appointed hour. When 
the church ceases its mendicancy and has respect for its own 
method of appeal church members will no longer expect to be 
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“begged and cajoled” to enter into the spiritual refreshment 
and rededication provided by a service of worship. 

The function of this section of the service is first, to draw 
the individual worshiper away from the mood of the physical and 
external world of the street from which he has just come, and 
second, to inspire a state of spiritual elevation, reverence, and 
reflection which he can share with his fellow worshipers. This 
may be effected by properly chosen organ preludes, in which har- 
monies and rhythms, color schemes and effects characteristic of 
the everyday world are excluded. There should be a rising curve 
of intensity in the prelude which should lead without final cadence 
into a ‘‘ Choral Call to Worship,” at which point the choir and 
congregation rise and remain standing throughout this service of 
invocation and the succeeding antiphon. The Call to Worship 
should be buoyant in effect, direct and intense in appeal, to the 
end that the desire on the part of the congregation to participate 
in the vocal act of Worship is so stirred that at its uncadenced 
conclusion a modulatory chord or two is all that intervenes before 
the people fairly burst into an inspiring, familiar hymn of praise, 
as for example, ““O God Our Help in Ages Past,” or “ Come 
Thou Almighty King,” etc. It is not too much to say that 
the artistic success of the entire service is contingent upon the 
enthusiasm and full voiced expression which characterizes the 
singing of this, the opening act of worship. If conditions are 
fortuitous, the desired mood of elevation has been achieved, and 
a spiritual exaltation has been created which will permeate the 
remainder of the service. As indicated previously, this hymn 
should be unannounced either by minister or organ. ‘This may 
seem a daring innovation. Try it and experience the closer co- 
herence in the service that will result, once the congregation has 
learned its role. 

Following the vigorous “4dmen,’ should ensue a moment of 
profound silence, for reflection upon the mystery of the Infinite. 
The new mood is registered by a simple harmonic setting of the 
words, ‘‘ The Lord is in His Holy Temple,” etc., or a similar 
phrase, sung by the male chorus or male quartet. ‘The effect of 
the rich timbre of the bass and tenor voices mezzo voce at this 
point is of great artistic value in establishing the reverential mood. 
The portion of the service thus begun, called an “Antiphon”’ 
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for lack of a better term, is one of the new developments and com- 
bines features of the old liturgies as well as the responsorial char- 
acter of the passages of scripture usually divided between minister 
and congregation. Music is called upon to enrich and intensify 
the implications of the text; and the opportunity for new forms 
of musical expression afforded at this point in the service should 
challenge the serious attention of composers. It may take the 
form of an instrumental background during the phrases spoken 
by the minister and congregation, leading into the more elaborate 
setting of sentences allotted to the choir; or, in a more simple form, 
it may be limited to the chords for the choral responses. If the 
triple participation is to be a success the minister should always 
follow the choir, otherwise there might be moments of hesitancy 
and resulting timidity of attack by the congregation. It is pos- 
sible to arrange an Antiphon for minister and choir which would 
admit of more complicated and elaborate musical ideas since the 
minister and the chorus can rehearse together sufficiently to in- 
sure the artistic effect of the composite structure. In either case 
there should be three or more recurrences of the successions of 
minister, congregation, and choir, each one mounting in inten- 
sity and dramatic appeal until, at the conclusion of the final 
choral response, all unite in a song of praise such as the Doxology, 
Gloria, etc., which brings the Antiphon to a musical climax. The 
congregation is then seated and the choir continues the mood of 
praise or inspiration with an anthem, which, by its inherent mu- 
sical worth and close relation to the subject matter just pre- 
sented, makes a more definite and positive appeal than it might 
if placed in other surroundings. ‘The anthem marks the end of 
Section I, which has had two high points of intensity in its 
dynamic curve: the first hymn, and the brief paean of praise at 
the conclusion of the antiphon. ‘The doors of the church may 
now be opened to admit the late arrivals, whose promiscuous en- 
trance would have detracted from the several acts of worship 
then in progress. ‘The time consumed from the prelude to this 
point should not exceed twenty minutes. 

Section II brings the minister to the fore and allows a more 
subtle pointing of the trend of the service toward the theme of 
the impending sermon. In like fashion the musical mood is re- 
laxed, and a solo may follow the reading of the Scriptures. If a 
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second scripture passage is customary, the prayer may immediately 
follow. ‘The mood of this portion of the service has traditionally 
been enlarged upon by responses after the prayer, so that nothing 
unusual is interjected here unless it be the occasional use of a 
musical setting of the Lord’s Prayer, such as the one by Tchai- 
kovsky. In churches where some form of creed is said it may be 
made an integral part of either Section I or II. Wherever pos- 
sible the effect of coherency is strengthened if the organ music of 
the offertory can proceed directly out of the response after the 
prayer, subside to a pianissimo if the minister reads sentences 
when the ushers assemble before the communion table or pulpit, 
rise into its own course of development, or prepare for the sec- 
ond anthem or quartet. After this the organist may modulate 
into the tune of the second hymn, which is unannounced by the 
minister but given out by the organ as a signal that the taking of the 
offering has been concluded. In this way the mood already created 
is maintained and developed through that portion of the service 
where it is most apt to disintegrate through the several necessary 
and more or less unrelated details of the service at this point. The 
Amen of the hymn concludes the second section of the order of 
worship, which has emphasized the reflective and subjective states 
of mind and has prepared the worshiper for the reception of the 
truths of the sermon, which constitutes Section III. It is as if, 
up to this time, only the frame of a great painting were visible, 
with occasional fleeting suggestions as to the meaning and char- 
acter of the painting itself. ‘Thus music, together with properly 
chosen spoken phrases and well disposed moments of pause for 
contemplation, has made ready for the unveiling of Divine Truth. 
All the arts —if the church be of intrinsic beauty, too — have 
conspired in the mood of this moment, and neither minister nor 
worshipper can fail to be exalted by the fortuituous arrangement 
of the physical, psychological, and esthetic details of such a 
service. | 

The musical treatment of the conclusion of the service de- 
pends upon the atmosphere established by the sermon; custom- 
arily, a hymn functions here. A variant that is more in keeping 
with the general plan of the service consists in the use of brief 
choral responses by different combinations of voice parts before 
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and after the benediction; occasionally, an obbligato solo voice 
Over an accompaniment of different voice-timbre is of telling 
effect, especially if the church is so arranged as to permit placing 
the soloist at a distance from the choir. As the prelude led im- 
perceptibly from the secular to the sacred, so in reverse order 
should the postlude, after another moment of pause for silent med- 
itation, gradually prepare the worshipers for the totally different 
physical conditions and psychological reactions that must be en- 
countered, once the portals of the edifice have been passed. “Thus 
the sudden blare of a brilliant show piece for the organ is dis- 
tinctly out of harmony with the general plan; it may serve its 
purpose admirably, however, if a gradual crescendo is built up 
out of the thematic materials of the concluding musical elements 
of the service. Although brief, the benediction and its musical 
frame require delicate treatment if the spirit of personal dedi- 
cation inspired by the sermon is not to be annulled and the most 
important feature of the entire act of worship nullified. 

In conclusion, then, the creation of a remoulded order of 
worship in which all that is commonplace, secular, and ugly is 
banished, in which each successive element contributes its proper 
share to the ensemble, is a work of art in the highest sense, and 
like all esthetic experience lifts both creators, performers, and 
participants to a more elevated plane of living. ‘The final effect 
of such a service requires a minister who is sympathetic with its 
possibilities and willing to forego certain traditional customs and 
privileges; an organist who has a sensitive appreciation of what 
is genuinely beautiful, and creative imagination and courage suf- 
ficient to go out with his minister into the uncharted regions of 
religious experience in search of new combinations of old facts 
and principles of worship; and finally a congregation which is no 
longer satisfied with the unappealing, drowsy, and perfunctory 
order of worship, and is awake to the objective stimuli which 
create fresh subjective emotions in the realm of religious con- 
sciousness. If the worshiper comes closer to the Infinite because 
of such a service and if, by it, the religious attitude has been in- 
tensified, worship truly becomes the finest of the arts. 

The ministry of music in the ensemble of worship challenges 
the creative genius of a twentieth century composer to the sub- 
limity of expression achieved by Palestrina or Bach or Franck. 
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ORGAN STUDY IN FRANCE 


CHARLES A. H. PEARSON 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE history of the modern French organ school is almost 
inseparably connected with that of the National Conservatory at 
Paris. In 1819, Francois Benoist became professor of the organ 
class, in 1872 he was succeeded by César Franck, and in 1890, 
Charles Marie Widor assumed charge of the class. Since 1896, 
the work has been carried on by Guilmant and Gigout succes- 
sively. This great French school has attracted many American 
organists to Paris for study and inspiration, and since the war 
the very favorable exchange and the comparatively settled condi- 
tion of affairs in France have increased the number studying 
there. 

The remarkable success of a school for American bandmas- 
ters at Chaumont during the war suggested to leading French 
and American musicians the advantages to be derived from an 
increased appreciation of French music in America. The French 
government took a keen interest and granted the use of the mag- 
nificent Louis XV wing of the Palace of Fontainebleau for the 
Conservatoire Américain, which was opened in June, 1921, with 
about one hundred American musicians enrolled. The new 
school is modelled after the National Conservatory, modified to 
meet the needs of a summer school for teachers and advanced 
students. After three summers, those in charge can look back 
with pride at the work accomplished. If the usual percentage 
of students with insufficient preparation and without the highest 
ideals have found their way to Fontainebleau each summer, that 
is not the fault of the splendid musicians from the Paris Con- 
servatory who have labored so faithfully during the vacation sea- 
son. M. Widor, Perpetual Secretary of the Institute of France, 
‘who like his colleague, Guilmant, has taught many American 
organists, has always been greatly interested in our artistic growth 
and gave the new school his hearty support, accepting the hon- 
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orary title of General Director and sharing with M. Henri Libert 
the responsibility of the organ class. 

The class numbered eight this summer and we met twice a 
week, following the class system which has met with such pro- 
nounced success at the National Conservatory. This plan en- 
ables each student to hear the interpretation of a large repertoire 
and forces him to become accustomed to playing for a critical 
audience. “The legato is accepted as the basis of organ-playing, 
but is combined with all degrees of staccato from the so-called 
“non-legato”’ to the “organ staccato” in which the note is ar- 
ticulated at half its value. It is all a matter of careful, scientific 
study and is dictated by the requirements of the music and the 
size and character of the organ and the auditorium. Every effort 
is made to derive every possible effect of accent from the happy 
device which when rightly employed, saves the organ from 
being an unrhythmic instrument. A spirit of almost cruel self- 
criticism is insisted upon; the organist must listen to his own mu- 
sic much more attentively than his keenest auditor. MM. Widor 
often remarks that organists do not listen to themselves when 
they play and reminds us that we must take for granted that our 
audience is made up of unthinking people. 

In manual playing the fingers are well curved and find their 
normal position close to the keys, the arms and wrists remaining 
as quiet as possible and the fingers being lifted no higher than 
necessary, in accordance with the general principle of economy of 
motion. Instead of a constant use of the thumb as a pivot in finger- 
ing, the wrist is used as a sort of transporter to carry the hand and 
fingers very rapidly to the new position. “The whole mechanism 
must be relaxed at all times, as also the knees and ankles in 
pedaling. ‘The pedals are attacked with a forward skating 
movement and released by the contrary motion, the length of the 
stroke diminishing as the tempo increases. “The knees must be 
kept together as much as possible, likewise the heels, this serving 
as a useful means of measuring intervals and maintaining the 
balance of the performer. Both manual and pedal passages are 
constantly being compared to vocal phrases in order to cultivate 
a singing style and to encourage the “volonté” or will of the 
mind behind the music. 
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The program of study is made up of music by four great 
first-rate composers, Bach, Mendelssohn, Franck, and Widor. 
Transcriptions are not given any consideration, and their very 
frequent appearance upon the recital programs of American or- 
ganists is pointed to as an evidence of the fact that the musical 
taste of our public is not yet formed. ‘They tell us that they 
passed through a similar period about fifty years ago, when their 
programs abounded in operatic fantasies, overtures, etc. In this 
connection it must be borne in mind that the French consider the 
organ as a church instrument and always think of it in terms of 
the grand and serious style suited to a Gothic cathedral. The 
organ in the concert hall does not interest them so much, while 
without doubt they would be severely shocked to hear it play 
popular songs in the movie houses, or treated in a light and friv- 
olous fashion. Of course this idealism must have a helpful in- 
fluence upon us, and there is little danger of our tastes becoming 
too highly cultivated. 

The equipment at Fontainebleau consists of a pedal piano 
and a two-manual organ of about twelve stops. Needless to say, 
eight healthy organists kept both instruments right busy this 
summer, but a new and larger organ is to be added soon and this 
will provide ample facilities for next year’s class. “The American 
organist, accustomed to electric action and adjustable combina- 
tions, is rather disappointed when he finds a tracker organ with 
a straight pedal board, but soon grows accustomed to the instru- 
ment. I wonder if the tracker action is in a measure responsible 
for the clean-cut rhythmic playing of the French organists, who 
are obliged to study attack and release much more thoroughly 
than we who have the light electric action. 

One of the most striking features of our work was the en- 
thusiasm of our teachers. M. Widor made the tiresome trip to 
Fontainebleau by train and trolley once each week, and won our 
love and admiration by his kindly interest and cordial manner. 
M. Libert was always present and gave us many valuable sug- 
gestions on technique and interpretation. His fine personality 
and unusual gifts as a teacher stamped him at once as a very re- 
markable man, and we who have heard him play look forward 
with great pleasure to his contemplated concert tour of the United 
States. 
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The three months at Fontainebleau passed all too rapidly, 
and it was with keen regret that we saw the class break up as 
the various members found it necessary to return to the United 
States for the season’s work. ‘The opportunity to study in such 
surroundings is indeed a rare one. The magnificent palace, begun 
by Francois I* and enlarged and improved by all his successors 
from Henri IV and Louis XIV to Louis Philippe and Napoleon III, 
is a veritable commentary on French history, while the beautiful 
park and gardens and the huge forest, fifty miles in circumference, 
provide a delightful place to walk when practice hours are over. 
The town which has built up around the palace is peopled largely 
by descendants of former palace servants, and is very quiet and 
offers little in the way of distracting amusements. “The women 
students live in the Louis XV wing of the palace, in rooms form- 
erly assigned to the princes of the royal blood; the men are given 
rooms here and there in private homes of the town, while all the 
students eat in a large corridor of the palace, which makes an 
ideal dining-hall. 

On Sundays, the organ student can learn a great deal by vis- 
iting the Paris churches and hearing the various services, either 
from a chair in the nave or from the organ loft. With charac- 
teristic politeness the organist always welcomes students and takes 
great pride in explaining the mechanism of his instrument and re- 
lating points of historical interest in regard to the church or the 
organ. No one welcomes you more warmly than M. Widor, who 
is justly proud of his magnificent grand organ and always plays 
a Bach Choral-Prelude or one of his own delightful slow move- 
ments as an offertory. 

In conclusion, one naturally wonders where America will 
stand in the organ world fifty years hence. “The French, with 
limited money and antiquated instruments, still hold first place, 
but we have the finest organs and the most progressive builders, 
and our concert organists are pushing the standards higher and 
higher, both as to program and performance. Our audiences are 
becoming well acquainted with Bach and the other masters of the 
organ, and last of all, we are not narrowed in our tastes by hay- 
ing a school of our own as yet. This is a blessing in disguise for 
it enables us to study all existing music, regardless of its nation- 
ality, and choose the best from every quarter, eventually reject- 
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ing the shallow and mediocre. “The Frenchman overlooks the 
modern German school, while our German brethren follow Reger 
and Karg-Elert and shrug their shoulders at the French school. 
We in America can hunt the good in everything, regardless of its 
origin. ‘The organ in America has a brilliant future before it, 
and as composers, teachers, and performers, we may each have no 
small share in the period of extension and development which lies 
before the “ King of Instruments.” 
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THE VALUES OF A CAPPELLA SINGING 


PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


ONE of the gratifying signs of the times is the increasing at- 
tention paid to unaccompanied singing. This reversion to the 
early manner of concerted vocal performance is a matter of sin- 
cere congratulation. Such organizations as the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto and the Ukranian Choir which is now touring 
this country have opened our ears and our musical consciences to 
a new appreciation of choral art. We have discovered undreamed 
of possibilities in choral ensemble. Many of us for the first time 
have been made aware of the interesting fact that choirs can be 
trained to a degree of technical excellence and artistic finish com- 
parable to a first-class orchestra or string quartet. And some of 
us, at least, have been convinced that the human voice still re- 
mains the most beautiful of all instruments, the most human — the 
most expressive. Another astonishing discovery is the high artistic 
value of choral music written before the organ or clavichord be- 
gan to intrude upon the celestial realms of pure vocal concord. 
This uncomplimentary allusion to instruments must not be con- 
strued into a desire on my part to condemn to everlasting perdi- 
tion every combination of chorus with instruments. Quite the 
contrary. I entertain the highest possible admiration and respect 
for choral works which require either organ or orchestra to 
fully complete their significance; in other words, where organ 
or orchestra have independent or essential parts of their own to 
perform. In my humble opinion the very apex of music achieve- 
ment is reached in such works as Bach’s Mass in B minor and 
Brahms’ 4 German Requiem. What I am objecting to is the 
type of composition, usually a church anthem, where the accom- 
paniment plays practically nothing but the vocal score. Such an 
anthem, sung in good solid style by a well-trained choir is de- 
cidedly more impressive and effective without an accompaniment 
than with one. Under these circumstances the organ adds noth- 
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ing but a tendency to blur the issues and distract the attention 
from the principal business in hand. 

Of course the organ is a most efficient first aid to incompe- 
tent singers, weak ensemble, or poor choir training. Like charity, 
it covers a multitude of sins. One should hear the truly mag- 
nificent hymn singing in the remoter parts of Wales where no 
church organs exist. You will hear the full four-part harmony sung 
lustily with blood-stirring tone quality and impeccable intonation. 
Some authorities assert that these Welshmen sing in true as 
against tempered pitch. ‘To hear such singing is a thrilling ex- 
perience and needs no aid from keyed instruments. 

The most noted choirs in the world do not depend upon the 
organ. Many of them sing a@ cappella music exclusively. In fact 
the Russian and Greek churches contain no organs. The famous 
Russian “ octavists,’’ whose voices range nearly an octave below 
the ordinary bass, give a marvelous solidity to Russian choruses. 
Boys sing the upper parts in choirs, as they do generally through- 
out Europe. The mixed choir with women’s voices is largely an 
American invention. The comparative merits of the two types 
will not be considered here; suffice it to say that such celebrated 
choirs as the Sistine Chapel in Rome, the Madeleine at Paris, 
the Dom at Berlin, the Cathedrals at London, Cologne, Vienna, 
and many other places make use of male voices exclusively. 

Let me hasten to add that unaccompanied singing must be 
well done or it is quite intolerable. Far better bolster up with 
the organ than take any chance if parts are ill-balanced, voice 
quality below par or if serious lapses from pitch are likely to de- 
velop. I recall a choir singing a Litany hymn unaccompanied, 
at a perfectly scandalous rate of speed, completely nullifying its 
purpose. After the service I asked the choir master why it was 
sung so fast. The answer was, “To keep the singers from 
flatting.”’ 

It is amazing how even the most experienced singers de- 
pend upon organ or piano for support, more particularly when 
first reading music. They seem to sense the tone almost before 
it is struck. As long as the accompaniment continues they are 
full of confidence both melodically and rhythmically. But let 
the accompaniment cease and they flounder hopelessly in a sea of 
uncertainty. 
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The advantages of a cappella singing might be summarized as 
follows: 


1. It cultivates independence on the part of the singer and 
gives him a truer conception of the relation of notes to 
each other than he can possibly acquire in accompanied 
singing. 

2. It tends to establish an instinct for absolute pitch. 


It does or should develop a keener sense of that subtle 
quality, vocal rhythm. ‘The lack of rhythmic sense in 
singers is almost as universal as it is lamentable. To 
“keep time’ with the voice without vulgar accenting, to 
be conscious of the inexorable recurrence of pulse, es- 
pecially in slow sustained movements, is indeed a rare 
attainment. 


4. It is a democratic proceeding. One must learn to sub- 
merge one’s self in a larger whole. ‘This calls for great 
fineness of feeling and a capacity for instantaneous ad- 
justment. 


5. ‘Tone quality and tone nuance are constantly to the fore. 
In consequence one’s standards become more exacting. 


6. One lives in a rarified musical atmosphere. ‘The reper- 
tory is distinctly high-class). One communes closely with 
great souls, 


For the balance of this paper I will take the liberty of read- 
ing an appreciation of the literature of a cappella music written 
by the present speaker and read before the convention of the 
National Association of Organists at Chicago in August, 1922. 

When we critically compare the output of sacred music today 
with that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we have lit- 
tle or no reason for self-satisfaction or contentment. In the 
earlier music we find a spirituality, a refinement of feeling and a 
reverence of touch that is conspicuous by its absence in more re- 
cent times. With these early composers there is a mastery of 
part-writing, a sense of proportion, and a capacity for producing 
fine effects with simple means that is beyond all praise. 

This enviable command over the resources of vocal compo- 
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sition was due to two reasons. In the first place, composition 
was the first business of a musician in those days. He was ready 
to write music for any and all occasions. In the next place, the 
church so dominated human life and thought that the musician 
had small scope for his activities save in the service of religion. 
Moreover, ecclesiastical institutions were surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of reverence, piety, and sincerity that was distinctly 
reflected upon the art of the time. When we contrast these con- 
ditions with those that prevail now it is small wonder that our 
sacred music is found wanting in the weighing. 

Music, like medicine, is subdivided into specialties now-a- 
days. Comparatively few make composition their main activity, 
and of these few a still smaller number occupy themselves in- 
tensively with church music. Instead of a spirit of earnestness 
and devotion we are engulfed in an atmosphere of commercial- 
ism and irreligion. The church cuts but a small figure in the 
lives of the multitude. In consequence, most of our modern 
church music lacks in dignity, in sincerity, and in skilled work- 
manship. Its fundamental weakness is apt to lie in an inade- 
quate conception of the texts employed. Words are selected not 
for the religious truths they stand for, but for the purpose of 
sentimental musical exploitation. The results may be imposing 
and effective but they are neither convincing nor have they the 
qualities which endure. The primary object of church music is 
to illuminate and vivify the message of the words. If the music 
fails in this respect it is sad stuff indeed and has no sufficient 
reason for being. In the hands of the right type of composer 
music can most gloriously enlarge upon the innate meaning of 
words. It can attain heights and fathom depths unsuspected in 
the naked word. An examination of any fine-grained piece of 
church music will prove this statement. A simple and familiar 
example is Stainer’s ‘‘ God So Loved the World.” This breathes 
a devout mind and a sincere spirit in every word. 

This intimate and searching relation of word with tone at- 
tains its highest and most perfect state in unaccompanied music. 
The composer cannot cover his barrenness nor his lack of rever- 
ent feeling with sonorous noises from the organ, nor can he piece 
out his paucity of ideas with interludes. In music shorn of in- 
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strumental aid the thought must be definite and the working out 
logical. ‘The words stand out more clearly and the music must 
justify its own existence. 

A cappella music is to choral singing what the string quar- 
tet is to instrumental music. It deals essentially with fineness of 
feeling and delicacy of nuance. Poor a cappella singing is intol- 
erable. Each part must be solid and impeccable as to pitch, tone 
quality, rhythm, and dynamics. ‘The singers must really feel the 
purport of both words and music and the highest results are at- 
tained only when the music is memorized. Memorizing accounts 
for the greater part of the marvelous singing of the St. Olaf Col- 
lege Choir under that prince of choirmasters, F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen. ‘The absorbed attention his choristers give him leaves 
him free to produce new effects upon the impulse of the moment. 
It goes without saying that the conductor who aspires to a cappella 
singing must thoroughly know his business and have a clear men- 
tal concept of what he wants to do. 

From one point of view it is deplorable that the so-called 
“choral art societies’ which existed in New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, and other cities have one by one passed out of 
existence. “They were formed for the laudable purpose of pro- 
ducing the masterpieces of a cappella art. While they were well 
patronized at the start, the public interest seemed to wane. 
American audiences are not yet developed to the point where 
they will put themselves out for the sake of their own cultural 
advancement. It is only the few who perceive the inner essence 
of the best in art. Yet these societies have served a valuable 
purpose. “They have at least awakened an interest in a certain 
number of professionals and have made available for practical 
purposes a fine repertoire of unaccompanied church music. After 
all, the place for sacred music is not on the concert stage, but in 
the choir stalls, and if these defunct societies have helped to en- 
courage a cappella singing in our churches they have not lived in 
vain. 

Another point: It is difficult to infuse the right spirit into 
sacred music if it is not primarily intended for the church service. 
Such organizations as the former choir in the Russian Cathedral 
in New York City, the choir from the Vatican and the choir from 
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St. Olaf’s College, Northfield, Minn., prove most conclusively that 
the highest results are obtained by the choruses that are intended 
in the first instance for the praise of Almighty God and not for 
the praise of a concert audience. It is a great tribute to these 
choirs that they can hold vast audiences spellbound with no con- 
cessions whatever to popular taste. 

It is something of a jolt to our modern self-complacency 
when we are forced to admit that the classical masterpieces not 
only of music, but of painting, sculpture, architecture, and liter- 
ature as well, belong to the past and frequently to the far distant 
past. Ihe complexities and distractions of modern life do not 
permit that whole-souled and complete devotion to an ideal which 
characterized the great creators of the past. Simplicity of life 
seems necessary to loftiness of ambition and we are not content 
to make the necessary sacrifice. Even if we will make the sacrifice, 
the simple life is most difficult to manage in these hectic days. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Palestrina, the 
first, chronologically, of the great composers, remains also the 
first composer of church music. ‘This fact is hardly open to dis- 
pute among those who really know his music and who have suf- 
ficient insight and experience to judge in such matters. In him 
were found the clever polyphony of the Netherland school, the 
grace and beauty of Italian music, and the seriousness and earn- 
estness of Spanish art. Unfortunately for the Protestant world 
his music is tied up with the liturgy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. ‘The music is intended for certain occasions and pur- 
poses and loses its finest essence when dissociated from these oc- 
casions and purposes. ‘The original Latin texts bear translation 
poorly or not at all. So closely are word and tone wedded that 
a divorce is all but fatal to the integrity of the music. But Pales- 
trina was not alone in his greatness. “Two Spanish contem- 
poraries, Morale and Vittoria, rank almost as high in the galaxy 
of immortals in the field of ecclesiastical music. Morales took 
his work so seriously that he scorned writing secular music, de- 
voting his entire energies and abilities to sacred purposes. It is 
indeed a pity that these treasures of church music are not practi- 
cable outside of a liturgy which employs the Latin language, for 
they unquestionably mark the high points of religious music. 
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While the early school of English church music represented 
by Tallis, Purcell, Gibbons, and others gives us many fine exam- 
ples of unaccompanied music, they do not seem to appeal to the 
modern spirit to the same extent as do the motets of the Russian 
and Lutheran schools. The latter, fortunately, lend themselves 
to good translations and in their English garb have added many 
works of a noble and sincere type to the repertory of the modern 
choirs. —The Russian church music is particularly fine and profits 
from the fact that at no time has it been influenced or corrupted 
by instrumental contact. As is well known, organs are not used 
in Greek or Russian churches and they have consequently devel- 
oped a purely vocal type of sacred choral music that is peculiarly 
beautiful, noble, and expressive. Rachmaninoff of all living com- 
posers seems to be the only one who has preserved and upheld in 
a large and comprehensive way the best traditions of serious 
church music. 


The writer has had much to do with a cappella singing during 
the past fifteen years. His small choir of selected: voices from the 
School of Music of Northwestern University has attained a cer- 
tain reputation. The programs of the choir always include both 
sacred and secular music, drawn from composers both ancient 
and modern. It is interesting to note that the works that in- 
variably make the deepest impression on both musician and non- 
musician are the motets of Palestrina in the first place and those 
of the Russian school in the second place. 

The fact remains that after all the human voice is the best 
and most expressive of all instruments, and ambitious choir lead- 
ers should see to it that a certain amount of unaccompanied sing- 
ing is included as an integral part of their programs. It will 
open up to them a new world of artistic delight, it will fascinate 
both singers and listeners, it will place their offerings of prayer 
and praise upon a distinctly higher plane. 
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ARE WE COMING IN MUSIC, OR GOING? 


WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 
Boston, Mass. 


WE live in a questioning age, a period of challenge. ‘The old 
stabilities have been shaken. Former conditions have gone and 
in the world-wide unrest that has followed voices everywhere 
are asking — whither are we going? what is ahead? In place of 
the certitudes of yesterday are the doubts of today. Nothing goes 
unchallenged in government, economics, sociology, art, or relig- 
ion. Not even the subtlest of all the arts, the most intangible 
and the youngest, can escape the challenge of today. We have 
had frightfulness in war, and now we have it in art. The radi- 
calism that makes statesmen tremble raises its harsh discordant 
voice in the concert-room to the great dismay of the timorous. 
But why worry over the delicate sensibilities of symphony sub- 
scribers since they constitute but a minute fraction of our popu- 
lation? Go out into the highways and byways of the land, or 
walk up and down Main Street on any night anywhere and hear 
the wailing saxophone and pulsatile dance-orchestra blare forth 
in dislocated rhythms a ceaseless stream of ear-assaulting jazz as 
an accompaniment to the prevailing dance-mania. Is it any won- 
der that sober-faced and sombre-minded people are asking whether 
this is a passing phase of post-war reaction, or a symptom of de- 
generacy, social and musical? 

But leaving Main Street enter the average home and listen 
to the tinkle of Mamie’s ukelele, or look at the gaudy covers of 
the music on Susie’s piano, and read the words of the songs 
ground out by the busy denizens of Tin-pan Alley. 

Then take refuge in a symphony concert, provided one is 
available in your city, and, provided the subscribers have left 
any tickets over for outsiders, let your civic pride remind you 
that this expensive luxury is maintained at a great annual deficit 
for the sake of one quarter of one percent of the population, and 
that you are of this minute fraction of the body politic for whom 
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eight million dollars are annually spent. Each city that main- 
tains a symphony orchestra is naturally proud of the achievement, 
but when we are reminded that not eight but eighty-eight millions 
were spent last year just for chewing-gum we realize at once the 
relative standing of the devotees of Beethoven and Wagner in 
comparison with those of Beeman and Wrigley. 

If these figures are disturbing take refuge in larger items, for 
did we not spend last year for music in every form in these United 
States the impressive sum of eight hundred million dollars? Does 
not that warrant a look of real American self-satisfaction? To 
be sure we spent a similar sum for cosmetics and perfumes, and 
puffed into vanished smoke eight hundred and fifty millions for 
cigarettes alone, and for tobacco altogether over two billion 
dollars. 

Without over-stressing such figures or taking the dollar as 
the supreme unit of value, do they not indicate something of the 
relative place of music in American life? Of course they lead 
the querelous to ask whether as a nation we are coming in music 
or going, while gruffer voices ask, “ What is music anyhow?” 
Is it merely a rhythm-marker and nerve-exciter for dance devo- 
tees? Is it just a Friday afternoon or Saturday night habit for 
the indulgent few that make ear-sensation a fad? And on Sun- 
day is it just a clever device to relieve the tedium of church 
services, a soothing soporific to the world-weary? 

Is music just an ornament, a recreation, a graceful fringe to 
life? Is it merely a sedative to the nervous, a stimulant to the 
sluggish, an anodyne for social unrest, a way of escape for pent-up 
emotionalism? Is it anything more than an interesting back- 
ground for the prattle of conversation, a refined adjunct to the 
mechanism of polite society along with cakes and ices? 

Is music something outside of life and real living, or is it an 
integral part of life itself, the very flowering of it, with its roots 
deep in the nature of things, close, very close, to the heart of 
things? The voices that ask these questions may be gruff or 
shrill, hopeful or plaintive, serious or sarcastic, but alike they call 
for answer. 

Then there are other questions that disturbed concert-goers 
are everywhere asking. ‘The present trend of composition, the 
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acclaim given to innovators and modernists and ultra-modernists, 
and the lofty superiority of the select inner-circle of worshipers 
of free chromaticism and cacophony have caused many thinking 
persons to uneasily ask “Are we coming or going in music?” 
Others with a wink and half-concealed smile suggest that possi- 
bly the high regard we still pay, or pretend to pay to Beethoven 
is a combination of traditional convention, scholastic respectability, 
and downright pose. Are we, after all, the victims of a Bach 
and Beethoven myth, or are these men living forces in our mu- 
sical life today? Has the gradual but steady unfoldment of the 
art of music from Bach, through Beethoven to Wagner ceased? 
Did music reach its zenith yesterday with Wagner? Was it not 
day-before-yesterday that his then startling works were sarcastic- 
ally dubbed The Music of the Future? Is the superb poignancy 
of the Symphonie Pathétique the expiring sigh of a dying art, or 
the falling autumnal leaf that marks the winter’s approach? 

How recent was the meteoric burst of Richard Strauss, yet, 
even while living with us, his fading light is noted. We begin 
to see here and there the artificiality and sheer pretentiousness of 
the rhetoric of ‘“ Richard the Extravagant,” as Philip Hale calls 
him. But did he not carry the torch beyond his predecessors, and 
when time has burned the dross away will not the residuum be 
treasured ? 

Debussy is already spoken of in the past tense as one who 
over-repeated the new formulas he himself evolved. Perhaps he 
did. But was he not also a torch-bearer shedding the light of 
music in rays of new color and softness? Must all genius be of 
the robust type? Surely there is a place, and Debussy proved it, 
for a lover of twilight and moonlight, content with shadows and 
the sound of plashing waters. His Prelude to the Afternoon of 
a Faun was regarded as a sheer madness in 1893. Now we find 
it sane and sober; indeed the troubled and objecting concert- 
goer has almost accepted both Strauss and Debussy, and begins 
to have the peculiar self-satisfaction that “liberalism” induces, 
like the successful swallowing of a large pill. His gorge rises 
however at the ultra-moderns, and he bitterly laments the ab- 
sence of melody and that sense of tonality the “classics”’ have 
always given him. He shifts uneasily in his seat, or leaves the 
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concert hall, or on the way home regrets that he didn’t, and talks 
of giving up his symphony ticket. 

Has melody really vanished? Is it humanly possible today 
to invent an absolutely new unaccompanied melody? Mathe- 
matically considered, is any new succession of single tones pos- 
sible? If this be so, is it true that all the possibilities of harmonic 
combination of tones in orderly fashion have also been exhausted, 
and that nothing remains but new combinations of discord? Has 
not Stravinsky, following Scriabine and abetted by Schonberg, 
actually founded a school of dissonance? Yet he is regarded by 
some very musical people as the new torch-bearer and path-finder; 
a veritable Columbus. Others, however, ask: “Is it a torch of 
illumination he carries to light the way for us to follow, or only 
a candle flickering in a blind alley?” Are the frank use of rasp- 
ing discord, the abandonment of melody, the constant shifting 
of tonalities, the self-conscious chromaticism, the restless change 
of moods, the tangle of criss-cross themes, the lack of definite 
form, together with the blatancy of modern orchestration, merely 
a nervous appeal to the jaded sensibilities of blasé listeners. 

Is music merely a sensation? ‘To those who take a purely 
mechanistic, materialistic point of view — yes. But are we really 
materialists, we music-lovers? Does not music stir within every 
responsive breast something that defies materialism, that speaks 
to the depths within us, bringing intimations and more than inti- 
mations of that which transcends all that is material ? 

Is not modernism in music and all the arts an expression of 
the world’s unrest, its tearing asunder of old bonds, a tossing 
into the discard of out-worn formulas, a striving for it knows- 
not-what, and all this the result of the cosmic urge itself? May 
it not be possible that through the seeming chaos of this transi- 
tionary period in the world-life, when old encrustations are visibly 
crumbling because they need to crumble, a new and greater mes- 
sage is seeking to break through? ‘The instant appeal of medi- 
ocrity we all know, but the austere voice of a prophet offends 
us as It jars our accustomed complacencies. May not the ‘ mod- 
ernism ’’ we question be the strange vocabulary of those seeking 
to tell us some new and hitherto hidden word which at first 
clashes with our customary way of thought, and but slowly yields 
its meaning to our reluctant ears? 
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So startled are we with the strangeness of recent musical 
utterance that we hastily call it “irrational,” and in our irrita- 
tion condemn it without stopping to inquire as to its raison d’étre, 
assuming indeed that it has none. ‘To find a rational basis for 
it and uncover its historic source would have a calming effect, 
and perhaps give the alarmed a slight sense of security in this 
ceaselessly changing world. 

The modern art of Music has its fountain-head in Bach, who 
died in 1750, and in Handel his great contemporary. A gener- 
ation later Mozart was at the zenith of his career (1780-90), 
while Haydn his contemporary was founding the modern or- 
chestra and establishing the form of the sonata and symphony. 
Thirty years later (1810-20) Beethoven was in his greatest 
creative period. Taking another step of thirty years we find 
Schumann in 1840 at the height of his career, pouring out in 
that single year over one hundred and thirty songs. Coming a 
thirty-year step closer to our day stands Wagner the conqueror 
in his slowly won triumph at Bayreuth. One more step brings 
us into our own period with Debussy and Strauss, and now we 
are asking to whom will the hero worshippers of 1930 and 1940 
bend the knee? 

We must not forget, however, that no composer however 
great stands alone, and that no period in music history can be de- 
tached from that which preceded and followed it; that in fact 
periods overlap. Each history-maker carries with him the herit- 
age of all the past, and in his forward stride pulls that tugging 
heritage with him, seeking in his strength to free himself from it. 

Now what elements of the past are the music-makers of today 
seeking to get free from? We certainly sense the struggle, in- 
deed we hear it. From Bach to Brahms music rests on tonality. 
‘The tempered scale with its twelve equal divisions begins with 
Bach and the whole practice of composition until “‘ modernism ”’ 
set in is founded on the system of diatonic scales now taught to 
every child. 

“The rise of nationalism in music, involving the artistic 
use of folksong and dance, with Liszt, Chopin, Dvorak, Grieg, 
Sibelius, Tchaikovsky and others, brought in many new scale in- 
fluences, and these in turn have fertilized the general art.” 
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Then the opening-out of the Eastern world turned men’s 
eyes and minds towards Oriental philosophy and art, and we find 
this reflected in the compositions of Saint-Saéns, Bantock, Mous- 
sorgsky, Scriabine, Debussy, Cyril Scott and many others. More- 
over, composers of vitality are forever seeking an escape from the 
trite and obvious, a release from outworn chord successions and 
cadences that through long repetition have become as bromidic 
as remarks about the weather. Since Wagner the innovator 
practically exhausted the harmonic possibilities of the tonal system, 
through which he had indeed broken, the very next step was nat- 
urally away from this system and the platitudes of the major- 
minor scale under which even Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven 
plainly chafed at times. 

In the post-Wagnerian lull and seeming exhaustion of crea- 
tive force, the invasion of Oriental scales came as a regenerating 
influence opening new paths for the adventurous. ‘The first to 
use them were the Russians with their racial kinship to the East, 
but the credit of extending this new influence is given to Debussy 
who, it is said, first heard the whole-step scale sung by Javanese 
at the Paris Exposition of 1896; certainly he was the first to 
fully exploit its possibilities. Since all the triads built on this 
six-toned scale have augmented fifths the augmented chord is a 
chief characteristic of this scale and the Impressionists have made 
it a common word in their vocabulary. It is not new, however, 
for Purcell, Handel, and Mozart made good use of it, though 
it remained for the modernist to employ it in every sentence. So 
fast are we moving, so quickly do our ears respond, that aug- 
mented fifths have become a frequent ingredient in the “‘ popular ” 
music of Broadway. 

While Debussy has given the scale of whole-steps a vogue, 
tomorrow another genius may exploit the potency of some other 
of the many possible scales. Busoni has listed a hundred and 
twenty such. We must, of course, bear in mind that our system 
of scales, modes, and harmonic usage does not rest on unalterable 
laws, but is in part pure convention and in part based on esthetic 
principles which in themselves change. Now, we are so accus- 
' tomed to the old scale-system that to get away from a sense of 
tonality, of key-center, is extremely difficult; the very effort seems 
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unnatural. Yet right here you put your finger on “ modern- 
ism’; the breaking away from the basis of “ classicism ’’ — ton- 
ality. Your modernist is seeking freedom from the autocracy of 
a ‘‘tonic center,” and the ultra-modernist is seeking to abolish 
it altogether. 

This brings us directly to that marked trait of the new men, 
their more or less free chromaticism; indeed the most revolution- 
ary feature of modernism is its complete acceptance of the semi- 
tonal or half-step scale. In the new view “There is only one 
key, and that is all keys in one. ‘There is only one scale — the 
chromatic.”’ ‘To the older view the chromatic notes are of alto- 
gether secondary importance to the diatonic notes from which they 
are taken, of which they are but modifications. ‘This has been 
the traditional view regarding the chromatic scale. From this 
view your restless modernist has broken away by putting in its 
place the semi-tonal or twelve-note scale, to each note of which 
he gives equal value. In practice the modernist may use the 
twelve-note scale with a chosen definite tonic or scale-center, or 
he may abolish it altogether, making “a veritable note-commun- 
ism’’ as Dr. Eaglefield Hull expresses it. “This intentional ob- 
scuring of tonality is naturally suited to conveying ideas of a hazy 
or nebulous type, hence its use by the impressionists. “The post- 
impressionists and ultra-modernists go so far as to abolish key- 
signatures altogether as a useless burden; and in their demand 
for rhythmic freedom some of them discard the bar-line as well. 

This search for rhythmic freedom is another trait of the 
modern music-maker, and here again the influence of the Orient 
is manifest. Exotic rhythms from the East have come in to re- 
lieve the composer bored by the monotony of even-gaited metrical 
movements and equi-distant bar-lines. The eager composer wel- 
comes whatever tends to free musical discourse from its slavery 
to geometric symmetry. “The same impulse finds its expression in 
free verse, escaped from even-measured pauses. “The rhythmic 
dislocation of jazz and its ceaseless syncopation are only expres- 
sions on an elementary plane of the same impulse working from 
the ground up. Of all the elements in music, rhythm is the most 
fundamental as well as the most primitive, and the impetuous 
modernist glories in it as a conquering element, as the very main- 
spring, the energizer of the tonal stream. 
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Interesting in this connection is the point of view of the ag- 
gressive French modernist, Milhaud, who in a recent interview 
(The Morning Post, London, Dec. 1923) is reported to have said: 
—‘‘QOur debt to America is immense. It undoubtedly saved us 
when we otherwise should have perished. In 1914, the only hope 
of better things was Stravinsky’s Le Sacre de Printemps. ‘Then 
came jazz, delivering us from becoming butterflies absorbed in 
beautiful detail. It breathed new life into our music, and its 
rhythms are undoubtedly the inspiring cause for our present mag- 
nificent vitality.” 

Today, therefore, when an old-school pedagog or a frightened 
concert-goer says that ‘‘ music has gone crazy” the modernist 
smilingly presents as a rational basis for his art the claims I have 
merely outlined. ‘Those close to him assert that he has only fol- 
lowed the logic of events, and is bearing aloft the torch his pred- 
ecessors handed him, walking as torch-bearers must, a few steps in 
advance of the procession, leaving behind the lagging and reluct- 
ant. Appropriately here comes the warning of H. G. Wells 
about the danger of fixing our eyes so intently on the past that 
we walk backward into the future. 

Our birthdays, in fact, are one of the causes of our present 
uncertainty. To those whose first deep, enthusiastic draughts 
from the tonal stream were poured out for their thirsty lips by 
the musical High Priests of yesterday, no fully detached view of 
present day outpourings is possible. ‘The new springs that are 
now bursting from the slopes of Parnassus have a strange and 
acid flavor, and set the teeth of all but the youthful on edge. None 
of us can escape the effects of our formative environment, or 
throw off, even if we would, our heritage and its resultant hab- 
its of thought. We cannot forget the idioms of speech which to 
our accustomed ears seem natural, nor can we release ourselves 
from the unconscious tyranny of masterpieces. 

Another cause of our difficulties is that we are standing mid- 
way between a recent period dominated by great figures and an 
incoming period which voices itself only tentatively as yet. We 
are living in the experimental period between two epochs. ‘The 
dawning period is not fully articulate, we hear confusedly; the 
younger men who voice the new are none of them full-grown; 
no heroic, dominating figure as yet stands out against the sky. 
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We live in a period of amazing artistic activity, yet the stage 
seems crowded for the most part with little men, industrious 
imitators of their betters; men of astonishing cleverness in cov- 
ering with orchestral splash the essential poverty of their ideas; 
noisy orchestrators content with baffling ugliness because in the 
hurly-burly of modern life they have lost all sense of beauty; ar- 
rogant iconoclasts who give us in strident, metallic tones their 
dry and brain-spun abstractions. 

At all such we revolt, for far-fetched, self-conscious sensa- 
tionalism is expressive of nothing but the egotism and irritating 
self-assertion of the men who perpetrate it. Such mechanistic 
music is soulless and as permanent as the sparks and smoke from 
burning saw-dust. On the other hand, through all this medley 
of voices and rash experimentalism, a new technic is surely being 
evolved, and some of the music we carelessly condemn is the 
product of a more highly developed musical awareness seeking 
the expression of ideas hitherto only partially voiced in tones. 

If, instead of a merely arbitrary assertiveness, a conscious, 
deliberate violence to euphony, the new utterance bears the 
freshness and vitality of youth, and is the genuine care-free re- 
sponsiveness to an inner dynamic urge we must listen to it. Indeed, 
it will compel us to listen as the innovators Beethoven, Wagner, 
and Debussy in turn compelled the reluctant of their day to hear 
and accept and then rejoice. 

Is not the bitter tang, the rudeness, the noisy audacity and 
even barbarism characteristic, not merely of jazz, but of much 
modern music, a revolt against the cloying sweetness, balanced 
symmetry, over-refinement, and thin politeness of much of yester- 
day’s music; a protest against what an outspoken friend of mine 
calls ‘its damned respectability”? ‘‘ This new music may not 
be nice,” he says, ‘‘ but thank God, it’s alive.” Instead of deca- 
dence, is it not a sign of throbbing life, of new elemental vigor, 
the outburst of a new wine too dynamic for the old bottles? 

Since the mission of art is to reflect life it is only natural that 
modern eagerness should discover hitherto unsuspected qualities 
and new possibilities in both the world of sound and the realm 
of color. Why then fear the outcome? 

All that is sincere and profound and elevated, all that is vital 
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and great and precious from the past we still have and cherish. 
The rest is of interest only to historians and analysts. Let it lie 
undisturbed on the dusty shelves of libraries. Revaluation is in- 
cidental to our ever-changing angle of vision as the great stream 
moves on bearing us with it. No hand can arrest the clock of 
time for a moment, much less turn it back. Forms and fashions 
change. Modes of expression change. Great figures rise and pass, 
then recede. What remains? 

The Eternal Beauty that transcends and always will tran- 
scend every attempt to express it, haunts us still. It hovers near 
yet eludes us, and the high function of the creative artist is 
to seize some reflection of it and set it down in the language of 
tone or color or line for all who have ears to hear, eyes to see, 
and that inner responsiveness to beauty which is more than eyes 
and ears or cerebral processes, that something in the profound 
depths of every one of us that makes us kin and links us to the 
Infinite. 
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EDWARD MAC DOWELL AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


LEONARD B. McWuHoop 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


IN his recent book entitled “ “The Goose-Step —a Study of 
American Education,’ Upton Sinclair (on page 14) says, con- 
cerning MacDowell’s teaching at Columbia University: 

“After much urging, he (MacDowell) consented to play us parts of 
his own works, and discuss them with us. Needless to say, this was not 
orthodox academic procedure, and the college authorities, who do not 
recognize genius less than a hundred years away, would not give proper 
credits for work with MacDowell. The composer’s beautiful dream of 
a center of musical education came to nothing, and he retired, broken- 
hearted.” 

These few words contain a misstatement, a false inference, 
and, I believe, a false impression. It is a misstatement to say 
that the Columbia University authorities would not give proper 
credits for work with MacDowell; it is, therefore, a false infer- 
ence that MacDowell’s retirement from the University was due 
to the lack of such credits; and the impression is, I believe, quite 
unwarranted, that the University authorities expressed disap- 
proval of MacDowell for the use of his own compositions during 
the course of his instruction. 

As to credits: every course that MacDowell gave at Colum- 
bia University, during the eight years of his incumbency as Pro- 
fessor of Music, was open to the various classes of students and 
was granted full academic credit. It is true that during the third 
year of the department the present writer gave a course in Mu- 
sical Dictation which carried no credit; but this course received 
credit beginning with the following year. Further, some pre- 
liminary informal work crystallized in the fourth year of the 
department in practical courses dealing with choral and orches- 
tral music under Gustav Hinrichs. ‘These courses carried no 
credit for three years but they were granted credit at the begin- 
ning of the seventh year of the department, if combined with 
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other courses in music. As stated above, however, every course 
given by MacDowell himself, during the entire eight years, re- 
ceived full academic credit. 

In the book previously mentioned, by the way, Mr. Sinclair 
makes the statement (on page 44) that the ‘“ MacDowell case” 
occurred in 1902. MacDowell’s resignation from Columbia 
University, however, took place in January, 1904. The resig- 
nation was to become effective in June, 1904, at the close of the 


academic year. 
# * * 2% * # x * 


It fell to the lot of the writer to be a student in MacDowell’s 
advanced course during his first year at Columbia, and to be as- 
sociated with him as the second officer of the department during 
the seven remaining years. Because of this intimate association, 
covering the entire period of the Columbia episode in Mac- 
Dowell’s life, the responsibility has frequently been laid upon the 
present writer of making a record of certain facts and impressions 
dealing with this episode, some of which are, perhaps, known to 
him alone. ‘This responsibility has given birth to the present pa- 
per. The paper is not exhaustive, nor beautified; it is an unvar- 
nished tale, in which the writer is occasionally compelled, in the 
nature of the case, to mention himself, though unwillingly. Many 
matters are omitted or treated lightly, because they are adequately 
recorded elsewhere. 


Nothing in this paper is to be taken as having any bearing on 
the controversy between MacDowell and the Columbia authorities 
at the time of his retirement from the University; this is a matter 
regarding which the present writer is not fully qualified to speak. 
His only purpose, in presenting the paper, is to correct some false 
impressions regarding MacDowell’s work at Columbia and to 
record certain facts, from first-hand information, that may be of 
service to MacDowell’s future biographer. It is believed that the 
various statements in the paper are well-founded and accurate. 

* * * * * * * *# 


A reference in the preceding section leads me to point out 
a slight error in the carefully written book on “ Edward Mac- 
Dowell” by Lawrence Gilman. On page 40, occur these 
words: “For the first two years of his (MacDowell’s) incum- 
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bency he had no assistant, carrying all the work of his depart- 
ment on his own shoulders.”’ The University catalogue, it is true, 
does not show any name as assistant until the third year of the 
department, but MacDowell had made an arrangement with 
President Seth Low, whereby I gave part-time assistance during 
the second year. This work, however, did not involve the giv- 
ing of any course. “These matters will have some bearing on a 
later portion of this paper. 

A few words are in place regarding MacDowell as a teacher. 
His fund of information regarding music from the varied stand- 
points of a composer, a performer, a director, a critic, a historian, 
and an esthetician was richer, I believe, than that of any other 
American. Soon after MacDowell’s resignation, when the news- 
paper controversy between him and President Butler was in 
progress, the latter asked me what other musician was qualified 
to take MacDowell’s place. I wondered, at the time, whether it 
was in the mind of President Butler to replace MacDowell at 
once, without waiting until the close of the academic year. In 
any event, I could make no reply to President Butler: there was 
no other person qualified as MacDowell was. 

Because of this unparalleled equipment, MacDowell’s teach- 
ing was copious and abounding, always enthusiastic, always stim- 
ulating, frequently inspiring. He was indefatigable in his work. 
Whether in the preparation of his lectures, or in the correction 
(in red ink) of exercises and compositions submitted to him by 
students, or in his other departmental duties, his devotion to the 
task was so generous as to be almost, if not quite, culpable. About 
the fifth or sixth year of the department, for instance, he at- 
tempted to secure a marked increase in my salary, telling me 
that he planned to put some more advanced work into my hands; 
failing in the attempt, he continued to give this work himself, 
rather than allow me to do so without adequate compensation. 

It has been said that MacDowell lacked a certain element of 
precision or pedagogical method in his teaching because of which 
the impressions of the class-room on the student were less clear 
and definite than might have been desirable. ‘This was probably 
the case: not infrequently, his students would come to me for 
further elucidation of some matter that had been explained in 
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the class-room; indeed, MacDowell himself occasionally asked 
assistance in formulating an accurate statement of some point. 
But, if this was a weakness in his work as a teacher, it was a 
thousand times compensated for by the great glory of his erudi- 
tion, by the enthusiasm and stimulus of his teaching, and by a 
broad and lofty inspiration that never failed. He was a supreme 
teacher! 

His personal character, as disclosed during the eight years he 
was at Columbia, was of the finest possible texture. In all these 
years of intimate association, I never heard him use profane lan- 
guage nor tell a questionable story; therefore I have always re- 
sented the printing of an anecdote by one of his prominent 
students, in which MacDowell is quoted as using an oath: the 
anecdote may have been true, but it was not characteristic; and 
it might better not have been published without qualification. 
MacDowell was generous, loyal to a friend or assistant, always 
cheerful, always appealing to the finest feelings. 

Of course he was modest, even to the point of shyness. One 
day a woman visitor to his class viewed him through lorgnettes. 
As soon as the period was over, he rushed from the room and 
remarked that he had been made so nervous by the incident that, 
seeing a note on the third line of a staff on the blackboard, he 
was not sure whether it was an A or a B! Perhaps I should 
state, at this point, that the classes in music at Columbia were 
always co-educational, and that a large portion of the students 
were “special students”’ of music. One day a married woman, 
a member of the class, delayed so long, after asking him some 
question at the close of the session, that she prevented others from 
approaching him. MacDowell gently put his hand on her shoul- 
der to assist her in passing out of range; she, appearing to regard 
this as a caress, quickly returned and presented her shoulder for a 
repetition: MacDowell was so confused that the color did not 
leave his cheeks for several minutes. 

Some persons have entertained the idea that MacDowell’s 
final mental and physical collapse was due to the friction with 
the Columbia authorities at the time of his resignation; others 
have thought that this friction was the result of his affection (in 
an incipient stage) rather than its cause; others have attributed 
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his disintegration to an accident he suffered (he was thrown to 
the icy pavement by a cab horse in a public highway and pain- 
fully injured). These various theories, I believe, are alike false; 
his collapse, in my opinion, was due to some constitutional condi- 
tion. He may, even, have been aware of such a condition; at any 
rate, he spoke several times in such a way as to imply the fear of 
a sudden and premature termination of his labors. I have often 
wondered if such a fear was the driving force that compelled him 
to do the excessive amount of work he undertook. 

His resignation, in 1904, was due, I think, to a feeling that 
he had not been able to accomplish all that he had in mind in 
coming to Columbia, and that there was no likelihood of a better 
prospect for the future. He had accepted the appointment at 
the University in the unselfish hope of making it possible for 
talented Americans of moderate means to receive the best in- 
struction and inspiration in music. While Seth Low was still 
president, MacDowell frankly stated that his impress on the col- 
lege community was disappointing, if judged by the number of 
students. President Low quickly responded that it was immaterial 
how large or how small MacDowell’s classes might be — it was 
to the glory of Columbia to have MacDowell there, and that 
was enough. ‘This attitude of President Low gave considerable 
satisfaction to MacDowell. But, a few years later, after Presi- 
dent Butler had succeeded President Low, MacDowell’s doubts 
returned and he felt that there was a less sympathetic attitude 
on the part of the administration; hence his resignation. 

In this connection an explanation should be made regarding 
the number of his students. You will read (in Mr. Gilman’s 
book, for instance, on page 42) that, in a given year, MacDowell 
had eighty-six students, and, in another, ninety. But most of 
these were “special students’ of music (largely women) or ped- 
agogical students from Teachers College (also largely women) ; 
a small percentage, only, consisted of academic students. Of 81 
students in MacDowell’s classes (official figures) during 1901-2, 
_ for instance, only 8 were Columbia undergraduates, one a Barnard 
undergraduate and 8 graduate students of the University. “Thus 
the impress of the department on the University itself was disap- 
pointingly small. MacDowell was, doubtless, keenly aware of 
this condition. 
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And now, the tragedy of his departure from Columbia! He 
told me of his resignation at the time he presented it, remarking 
that nobody else was to know of it except his wife (not even my 
wife), until the University authorities had opportunity to select 
a successor. He foresaw the hubbub his resignation might cause, 
if known generally; and he tried to forestall it, in the interest of 
the University (a generous attitude for one feeling as he felt). 
But the matter leaked out somehow, and two students came to 
his office one afternoon and twitted him about being, as they 
called him, a “ quitter.” This irritated MacDowell and he un- 
bosomed himself of a criticism of the University. ‘The students 
promptly rushed an account of this interview to the Evening 
Post, in which it was printed. ‘This led to a newspaper contro- 
versy between MacDowell (in the Evening Post) and President 
Butler (in the Times), which increased the feeling of tension. 
MacDowell was in a highly nervous condition during this 
period. 

A few weeks later the University issued a public statement 
announcing the appointment of Cornelius Riibner as Professor 
of Music and my promotion to the grade of Adjunct Professor 
of Music. In this statement occurred a clause that has occa- 
sioned much discussion,* often bitter. It was to the effect that 
I had borne the burden of the teaching in the department. I feel 
(and have always felt) that the only intention of the administra- 
tion in this matter was to point out that I had carried sufficient 
of the work of the department to warrant the University in pro- 
moting me to a professorship (a similar course is frequently fol- 
lowed at Columbia). MacDowell and many of his friends, 
however, felt that the remark was directed against him, in an 
effort to show that he had neglected his work and had placed 
the burden on me. Such an implication would have been ab- 
surd. He was, however, extremely excited about the matter — 
and seemed to feel that I had been disloyal to him, and in 
collusion with his enemies. As a statement of fact, I was as 
ignorant of the whole matter as MacDowell was; and had never 
wavered in my absolute loyalty to him. But a relationship al- 
most like that between a father and his son, after nearly eight 


* See Mr. Gilman’s book, page 43. 
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years of growth, was terminated by MacDowell in a moment of 
excitement, grief, and misunderstanding. MacDowell was deeply 
wounded. During the remaining weeks of the spring our asso- 
ciations were purely perfunctory and contact was avoided as much 
as possible. 

On Commencement Day, 1904, after the ceremonies were 
concluded, MacDowell and I repaired, separately, to our rooms 
on the ground floor of South Hall. MacDowell had previously 
sent his personal belongings away. He went to his room and 
took off his academic gown and was ready to leave. Carrying 
his gown, he came to the open door of my room, hard by the 
front doorway of the building, which led directly to one of the 
exits from the University grounds. All the intensity of his won- 
derful soul shone in his sad, tragic face—such an expression 
Abraham Lincoln may have had. Several times he tried to cross 
the threshold into my room, and some force held him back. I 
was speechless, transfixed by the vision. His tears flowed freely. 
It seemed that all his hopes and joys, all his fears and sorrows 
were centered, after eight years, in one supreme moment. Finally, 
he stretched forth his hand, as though he would enter the room; 
but no, he could not. “Then speech came to him —two words! 
Trembling, gulping in his throat, speaking with a great effort 
and in a voice of infinite pathos, he said, with a pause between 
the words: ‘“ Well — good-bye!’’ Then, suddenly, he was 
gone: thus he left Columbia. 

If I were asked to sum up in one sentence the Columbia epi- 
sode in MacDowell’s life, it would be this: he came to Colum- 
bia, hesitatingly, in 1896, in a dream of dedicating his life and 
his art to the uplift of his fellow-countrymen; he left Columbia, 
hesitatingly, eight years later, conscious that his dream had not 
been fully realized. And yet his spirit, working through many 
channels, leads on and on; and the time shall yet come, we be- 
lieve, when his dream will be fully realized and his sacrifice will 
not have been made in vain. 
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MUSIC AS A FACTOR IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF PERSONALITY 


ALBERT SIEVERS 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 


Wuat I wish to show in this paper is, that 1f music is prop- 
erly taught it should result in a fuller and completer development 
of a personality as well as in the making of a musician. In fact, 
I believe it is impossible for a musician to arrive at any adequate 
interpretation of music without the complete development of all 
sides of his personality. 

There is so much confusion and vagueness in the conception 
of the word personality that I deem it necessary to define it as it 
should be understood in this discussion. I shall not consider per- 
sonality from the standpoint of an individual’s effect upon others, 
the sense in which it is commonly understood, but in the sense of 
the development of a person’s capacities and abilities, brought 
about through the acquisition of knowledge and a consciousness 
of emotional reactions to stimuli of all kinds. We all react to 
stimuli, but more or less unconsciously, unless the stimulus in 
some given case is of a violent character. What is necessary 
is to induce the student to notice the character of all of his 
emotional reactions so that when it is desired to use any given 
emotion in interpretation it may be recalled by the aid of memory 
and imagination. 

There are two methods of approach in teaching, the objective 
and the subjective, both, it seems to me, necessary for the full 
understanding of the art of music. An overwhelming majority 
of our teachers never go beyond the objective method. As a re-— 
sult our students acquire an intellectual conception of marks of 
expression, dynamics, rhythm as time pulsation, varying degrees 
of quantity and quality of tone depending on the method of pro- 
duction — without ever realizing these things as the symbols of 
emotional reaction which it is his business to reproduce in per- 
formance. The result of his work may be a fine piece of crafts- 
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manship. Admitting the necessity of this perfection of crafts- 
manship, we listen and are emotionally unaffected. ‘This is the 
point reached by many of our most conscientious students. That 
the student is benefited by such study I do not deny. He has 
learned the need of accuracy, attention to detail, concentration, 
and muscular control, but all the more important sides of his 
personality remain untouched. 

Let us consider what may be done through the subjective ap- 
proach. Since reaction to stimuli begins with life, each student, 
by the time he has reached us, has accumulated a number of 
emotional experiences which have played a part in the develop- 
ment of his personality, but as individual experiences have been 
relegated to the store-house of memory. In most cases these ex- 
periences will never be used for any creative purpose unless we 
teachers make the student aware of them and show him how to 
utilize them. 

Any fine piece of music is nothing more than a symbolized 
form of emotional experience, an adjustment to what is for the 
time being an abnormal condition. ‘To prove this we need only 
consider the words used in music: vivace, grave, lugubre, dolce, 
con dolore, languid, agitato, —to mention only a few. Each of 
these words indicates an emotional state. In fact, every symbol 
used on the printed page indicates emotions experienced by the 
composer and translated by him into musical form. They should 
be, therefore, signs to the student of what emotions are demanded 
in interpretation. But since the composer in most cases has had a 
wider and more vivid emotional life than the student, it becomes 
necessary for the teacher to stimulate the student toward increas- 
ing his experience in every possible way, rather than allowing him 
to remain indifferent or unconscious, or even, it may be, to shrink 
from any experience either pleasant or unpleasant. We must 
show him that these things are the raw material out of which all 
art is created. } 

Let us consider more in detail the stimuli which give rise to 
emotional reactions and find their symbolization in art forms. 
They may be roughly divided into two classes: First, those which 
may be considered as internal or inherent in the character of the 
individual and which are stimulated by human contacts. They 
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are spoken of as love, affection, generosity, pity, sorrow, gaiety, 
hatred, envy, jealousy, contempt, etc., all of which the student 
has reacted to in some degree. Second, the external stimuli, or 
those which spring from nature and art. Such things as sunsets, 
clouds, lakes, woods, mountains, deserts, thunderstorms, sultry 
days, brisk snappy days, flowers, odors, —in short, all the mani- 
fold manifestations of natural phenomena. ‘Io which must be 
added painting, poetry, or any art form which is the expression 
of these stimuli. ‘These stimuli cause us to be happy, cheerful, 
gloomy, irritable, etc., or give us feelings of fear, solitude, maj- 
esty, power, force, movement, and the like. They are the stimuli 
which have inspired a very great number of creative works. “The 
reactions to this group are infiinitely more subtle than to those 
of the first group, and for that reason do not often enter the 
student’s awareness. Since they enter so largely into musical 
compositions it is of the utmost importance that we urge the stu- 
dent not only to note his reactions to these stimuli, but to attempt 
the interpretation of them through personification. ‘To assist the 
student toward an understanding of his reactions, we should sug- 
gest the study of poetry and painting, in which interpretations of 
this material have been made. ‘These reactions to both kinds of 
stimuli are the means at our disposal for making a composition 
a living, moving thing. No life, no vitality can be imparted to 
a piece by simply marking the phrase and making more or less 
sound here and there. Let the student once fully realize that a 
composition is a continuously moving thing from the first note 
to the last and that all symbols and phrasing are indications of 
greater or lesser degrees of emotional intensity, then he will un- 
derstand that note playing with dynamics thrown in, is not music. 

Let us for a moment consider the relation of the student to 
his instrument. ‘There is inherent in every instrument a certain 
quality of tone which is the best it is capable of giving forth. It 
has also a certain range in variety. If we are interested in a 
work of art or in any other object or have an affection for a per- 
son, we do not have the feeling of being static, but the feeling 
of a movement toward the object or the person. We say that 
such an object or that the person attracts us. It is this toward- 
ness or lack of it that produces a sympathetic tone or a hard or 
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indifferent tone. The student must of course have a knowledge 
of the technique of tone production, but this is not sufficient. We 
can, I believe, formulate the law that the response from an in- 
strument depends upon the approach toward it. And further 
that in this approach the performer reveals not only his grasp of 
the meaning of the composition, but his own personality. 

Again, I would make a distinction between rhythm which is 
simply time pulsation and is apprehended by the intellect, and 
rhythm which is the emotional response to time pulsation and be- 
ing emotional pulsation is dependent upon the emotional sensi- 
tivity of the performer.* It would be better, if for a time the 
student did not hear the word rhythm used in the sense of an 
emotional response since in most cases it means nothing to him 
and he is constantly confusing it with time pulsation. But the 
idea of movement, which is rhythm, is quickly grasped by most 
students. 

Let me illustrate how some of the student’s experiences may 
be released by suggestion for use in interpretation. ‘These illus- 
trations are more in the nature of indications and are not worked 
out in detail in this paper. ‘Take for instance a crescendo, begin- 
ning, we will say, with pianissimo and reaching fortissimo. Sup- 
pose you are comfortably seated at a window looking upon a road 
which goes over a hill. Your body and mind are quiescent. The 
soft warm breeze which comes in at the window gives you a feel- 
ing of well-being and contentment. Sometime previously you 
have received a letter from your father informing you that busi- 
ness would keep him abroad another month. Suddenly, at the 
top of the hill, appears the figure of a man. There is only the 
slightest stirring of interest at first, until you notice something 
about the figure which reminds you of your father. ‘This inten- 
sifies the interest. You are no longer in a quiescent state. A 
movement has begun. As the figure approaches the resemblance 
becomes more striking. Your interest grows. You do not be- 
lieve it is your father since you believe him to be abroad. Yet 
the resemblance becomes more and more apparent. You are no 

* Emotion implies movement, as psychology proves, but it is not only 
an efferent and afferent movement along sensory channels but a move- 


ment from the individual toward the object. It is this movement as the 
thing necessary to be sensed, which forms the basis of subjective teaching. 
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longer relaxed. You sit erect; somewhat tense. You rise and 
go to the window. The man sees you and waves. All doubt van- 
ishes. You rush out of the house, up the road and embrace your. 
father. From the inception of the interest to the climax there has 
been an uninterrupted movement toward the object, growing grad- 
ually to a state of greater emotional intensity. 

Let us take homesickness, the nostalgia which is the emotional 
element in some pieces. ‘The student has never before been away 
from home. He finds himself a stranger in a strange land and 
in spite of the many new interests which surround him, his 
thoughts bind him to his parents and friends at home. Contin- 
ually in thought he moves over the interminable space toward 
that home. 

An illustration of agitato. You are sitting idly on your 
front porch. A messenger stops in front of the house. You are 
aroused to some slight interest which increases when he hands 
you a telegram. It is from some one dear to you, father, mother, 
sweetheart, or friend. ‘This person will arrive on the three 
o'clock train. It is now two. You can just get to the train in 
time. You hurry into the house, get your coat and hat, and walk 
rapidly two blocks to the car-line. No car in sight. A minute 
passes. “Two minutes. At last the car comes. You jump on. 
The car stops on the next corner, on the next and the next. It 
seems that everybody is getting on that car. You arrive down 
town, the trafhic cop halts your car, for what seems an intermina- 
ble time, on every corner. At last you arrive and rush madly 
into the depot. ‘The train is in. People are pouring through the 
gate. A minute. “wo minutes. Ah! ‘There she is. 

These examples are of the most obvious character but more 
and more subtle experiences may be used with the growing ex- 
perience of the student. 

Direct the student’s attention to the fact that all of his ex- 
periences take the outward form of motion and from this let him 
see that in every composition there is no cessation of motion from 
beginning to end. Even in the case of rests or sustained notes 
there must be the sense of going on, the preparation for what 
follows and makes it significant. "Thus may the student arrive 
at a conception of the piece as a whole. ‘Thus does the function 
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of phrases, cadences, avoidance of cadence and harmonic progres- 
sion become clear. 

There have been thousands of young people studying our art 
in the past decade, but the improvement in public taste and in 
genuine appreciation has not been in proportion to this number. 
The very great majority of these students never continue their 
study to the point necessary for public performance and many of 
them abandon even playing privately after a short time. The 
effect on their appreciation is negligible, because by the objective 
method they never arrive at any understanding of what is inher- 
ent in music nor of how to relate it to their own varying experi- 
ences and emotions. 

It then behooves us as teachers to interest the student in his 
own behavior (from the psychological standpoint) and in the 
behavior of his fellows through both observation and reading. 
He should acquaint himself with the interpreters of life and 
nature, that he may be the better able to awaken those symbols 
which lie dormant on the printed page. If we can relate music 
vitally to the student’s life, if we persuade him not only to wel- 
come every experience and to try to interpret it, but also to seek 
opportunities for wider experience and knowledge; and finally, 
if we can guide him to the integration of these disparate elements 
through interpretation, we shall not only make infinitely better 
musicians, but we shall have assisted in the development of a far 
more important thing, a well rounded personality. 
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HARMONIC SYMBOLIZATION 


DoNALD N. TWEEDY 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


I coME before you this morning with a countenance more in sor- 
row than in anger, because to me falls the ungrateful task of hitting 
a few rusty nails on the head, and further because a survey of the 
systems of harmonic symbolization now in vogue throughout the 
land from which this association recruits its strength is calcu- 
lated to inspire either anger or sorrow, and the latter emotion is 
the less likely to wrack one’s nerves. Yet the vessel of harmonic 
theory seems to me scarcely more than a tea-pot, and the tempests 
which periodically brew therein can doubtless be controlled by a 
nice adjustment of the flame beneath. ‘To be sure, the best tea 
is brewed without boiling, but you must first choose your tea. 
Whether it be some subtly blended and aromatic concoction suit- 
able to be offered to the delicate palate of epicures or a standard 
Liptonian variety depends on the quality and the quantity of the 
guests. I am here this morning to cry you no special blend or 
brand, nor yet to offer you anything delectably novel and untried, 
for though I am aware that this audience is distinctively epicurean, 
there are those present more competent than I to proclaim a new 
dispensation. But we are all teachers, and as such we find our- 
selves frequently in the position of host to guests at a scholastic 
tea-party whose powers of taste and discrimination are as yet un- 
developed. We cannot ply them at the outset with the strong 
brew of modern harmony; we must begin with Cambric Tea, and 
sugar is better for them than lemon. : 

We are all teachers, as I have said, and some of us teach by 
inspiration, and more of us teach by the book. ‘That being the 
case, you will foresee that the next sentence must begin with 
“But,” and end with a question-mark: But what book? I shall 
not presume to give a specific answer to that question, because I 
prefer to discuss with you The Ideal Book. 

Books in general are collocations of printed symbols. Books 
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of music are collocations of symbols called notes which represent 
sounds of different pitch, intensity, and duration. Books of har- 
monic theory are to a large extent concerned with what might 
be called stenographic representation of the various possible com- 
binations of notes sounding together, that is, with symbols of 
symbols. ‘The only adequate system of musical symbolization is 
the staff-notation itself, as you can easily prove to your own sat- 
isfaction by trying to analyze a Bach choral, the sense of which is 
just as important horizontally as it is vertically. But complete 
staff-notation is at best a clumsy and complicated system of sym- 
bols; moreover, it fails to express one of the two points of view 
in which teachers of harmonic theory are interested, namely, 
chord-forms and chord functions. Staff-notation gives us the 
exact form of the chord as no other method of symbolization yet 
invented can; but it says nothing to us, except by implication, 
of the functions of chords; and a symbol to be useful and practical 
must of itself express the meaning of the thing symbolized, con- 
cretely and with the greatest possible simplicity; nothing must be 
left to implication. We seek, for our Ideal Book on Harmony, 
a system of chord-symbols which shall fulfill the two conditions 
just indicated, that is shall represent both chord-forms and chord 
functions adequately and briefly, remembering that we are at 
two removes from the music itself in that our symbolization pre- 
sents merely a vertical analysis of a previous representation in 
notes just as the composer wrote them. 

At this point we must pause to inquire what systems are in use 
at present, and how much we ought to defer to them. ‘These 
systems are found in books issued by publishers whose business 
interests may be involved; how much ought we to defer to them? 
Fortunately for us, all the extant systems reduce themselves to 
two types, first, General Bass, and second, the Roman-numeral 
system of Gottfried Weber. 

“General Bass,” as we all know, was a species of musical 
shorthand for accompaniments on keyboard instruments which 
came into use about the beginning of the 17th century, and which 
represented chord-forms by means of figures placed beneath a 
given bass part to the notes of which the figures stood in inter- 
vallic relation though the exact arrangement of them for the 
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fingers was left largely to the discretion of the player. It was at 
first merely a convenience for the composer, who was evidently 
not so cranky about his harmonic background as he has since 
become; it saved him the manual labor of writing out an ac- 
companiment in full. ‘This device was taken over by harmonic 
theorists and with the advent of complete chromatic freedom of 
progression resulting from the establishment of Equal ‘Tempera- 
ment was developed by them to a state of considerable complexity. 
It is still to be found, to the practical exclusion of any other 
system, in a well-known textbook written in this country and in 
this century, the title of which contains the word ‘“ modern.” 
The defect of General (or Figured) Bass is, of course, that 
while still requiring one line of notation and thus being incom- 
plete in itself, it fails entirely to indicate chord-function and thus 
does not meet the requirements of our Ideal Book. 

The Roman-numeral system of Gottfried Weber is, essentially, 
a representation of the chords of a given tonality through sym- 
bolizing their roots by Roman numerals corresponding to the 
degrees of the scale. If there is no modification of the figure, the 
chord is a triad in root-position. ‘The addition of a 7 to the 
Roman numeral means that the seventh tone above the indicated 
root is added, a 9 adds the ninth and so on. The advantages of 
the system may be discerned from this brief description: 1) it 
does away with notation entirely, and 2) granted that you are 
always in a certain tonality, corresponding to a scale or mode, you 
have your chord-functions clearly expressed in the symbols for the 
simple reason that, through experience as well as through the 
application of mathematical ratio to the root-tones, the relation- 
ship of a chord built on one root to a chord built on another is 
expressed by the two Roman numerals applied to those roots. 
Experience teaches us, for example, that the strongest possible 
harmonic progression in any given tonality is the following of a 
chord on the dominant by a chord on the tonic. The dominant, 
moreover, represents a pitch related to the tonic by the ratio of 
I :3 or 2:3, which is the simplest mathematical ratio between 
two vibrating bodies which will produce a tone differing from 
that taken as a starting-point, since 1:2 and 2:1, the only 
simpler ratios, will produce only the octave. Thus if the chord 
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on the dominant is symbolized by the Roman-numeral V and that 
on the tonic by the Roman-numeral I, the succession of symbols 
V —I may be regarded as expressing very accurately and succinctly 
the strongest possible harmonic progression in any key. I am 
fully aware of the fact that this is bringing coals to Newcastle: 
my defense is that, judging from current text-books, not all of us 
live in Newcastle. “The next strongest relationships are expressed, 
according both to experience and to mathematics, by the symbols 
IV and II, or subdominant and supertonic; in fact, so nearly 
identical are their functions that certain theorists class them 
together as “secondary” in effect, (the dominant being “ pri- 
mary”), notably Vincent d’Indy, while others seem disposed to 
regard the IV as in reality a II minus its root, notably Percy 
Goetschius. The other chords follow in the order VI, III, and 
VII, and according to the logical development of the system a 
chord with 7 of the scale as its root is the weakest in the series 
because remotest from the Tonic; moreover it cannot progress 
further from the key-center, but must return toward it through 
III; according to Arnold Schénberg it must also be preceded by 
chords of the subdominant or secondary class. “Thus if a chord 
on 7 resolves immediately to a chord on the tonic, it is not re- 
garded as a true VII chord at all, but as a dominant without its 
root, and should be symbolized by the Roman numeral V, not by 
VII, since its function is dominant. 

Now as to chord-forms in this system. ‘The inversions of 
triads, sevenths, ninths, etc., are still symbolized by the sign for 
the root, since inversion does not alter the harmonic activity of a 
chord. All dominants still resolve to tonics or progress to more 
remote chords as musical feeling dictates, and inversion does not 
affect resolution or progression. But usage differs among theor- 
ists as to how inversions shall be symbolized. Some, especially in 
Germany, retain the General Bass figuration in addition to the 
use of Roman numerals. So recent and so daring a theorist as 
Arnold Schénberg symbolizes inversions of triads by adding the 
numbers 6 or 4 above 6 to his Roman numeral, sometimes at the 
lower righthand corner, sometimes at the upper, and sometimes 
just above; moreover the second inversion is called Quartsextac- 
cord, in reversal of our six-four chord. As for inversions of 
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seventh chords, to take but one example, Schénberg would sym- 
bolize the first inversion of a dominant seventh by a Roman 
numeral V plus the Arabic numerals 5 and 6, with the former 
uppermost, calling the chord-form a Quintsextaccord. It must 
be noted that while he states the law of harmonic progression as 
applied to inversions, i.e. that the harmonic activity of a chord re- 
mains unaffected whether it be in fundamental position or in 
inversion, he proceeds to teach inversions in the General Bass 
manner instead of insisting on the harmonic function of the chord, 
whether inverted or not. It is highly significant that when he 
comes to his new ideas about chords built up on fourths instead 
of thirds, etc., he flings to the winds all attempts at symbolization, 
and no symbols indicating chromatic alteration of chords appear 
at all in his Harmonielehre except during his exposition of the 
minor mode. 

In England another method of symbolizing inversions is found, 
whereby fundamental position is indicated by a small ‘a’ to the 
right of the Roman numeral, first inversion by ‘ b,’ second by ‘ c, 
etc. Some of our American theorists follow the English in this 
particular. A third system, likewise current, puts small one’s, 
two’s, and three’s to the right of the Roman numerals. Both of 
these systems add a 7 above for the seventh chord and a 9 for the 
ninth. ‘There is still another system whereby the scale number 
of the bass note (the note determining the inversion) is placed 
below the Roman numeral. 

I need only remark that, whatever be the system eventually 
developed with regard to the symbolization of inversions, we 
should all welcome with relief its standardization at least through- 
out the United States. Teachers of ear-training are especially 
in need of a settlement of this point, for their students must have 
a practicable scheme of shorthand to enable them to set down 
with speed and precision the harmonic analysis of the tone-combi- 
nations presented to their ears. A pronouncement by the M. T. 
N. A. on this point, after due consideration, would produce re- 
sults of benefit to both teachers and students, if not to publishers. 

All chromatic alterations of diatonic chords can be symbolized 
by putting sharps, flats, or naturals beneath the Roman numerals; 
if necessary, the chord-member raised or lowered a semitone can 
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be specified, but experience demonstrates that students soon be- 
come familiar with the notes most frequently altered. ‘Thus if 
one sharp appears under the symbol. for a seventh chord on the 
supertonic, it is, as in the old General Bass, the chord 3d (scale 
-4th) that is raised. ‘The root is seen to be the only other mem- 
ber susceptible of being chromatically raised, and if it is desired 
to raise it without raising the chord 3d, it must be specified. 
Here is another point on which teachers of ear-training would 
welcome standardization. Shall we refer to such chromatically 
altered tones as scale-tones or as chord-members? ‘The logical 
answer would seem to be as scale-tones, since Arabic numerals are 
already in current use for melodic symbolization, and a chromat- 
ically altered chord-tone is found in practice always to act me- 
lodically. Moreover, since all chords must be spelled in terms 
of staff-notation, and since, in any given key and mode, there is 
but one conventional. series of scale-steps consisting of seven 
members and no more, all chords within the key must be spelled 
with three or more of those seven members and thus can always 
be symbolized as if they were diatonic. Chromatic tones are 
always to be spelled according to their tendency, which is strictly 
melodic, and referred to the diatonic tone as it would normally 
be written according to the key-signature. If the chromatic 
tendency is upward the regular chord-member is sharped; if it is 
downward the regular chord-member is flatted. “Thus, in the 
dominant seventh the chord-fifth is susceptible of being either 
raised or lowered; in a very rich harmonic texture it might con- 
ceivably be both, raised in one voice and lowered in another, and 
7 
the symbol would be 2# (a Roman numeral V with small 7 
a. 


above and two figure 2’s written beneath, one with a sharp and 
one with a flat). The chord would still resolve to the Tonic; 
in fact, its harmonic activity would seem to be made more intense 
by the additional melodic activity induced by chromatic alteration. 
A chromatically altered chord such as the so-called “ Neapolitan 


sixth’ in minor becomes quite simply a Ec — two-six with a 


flat — if we hold to General Bass, in other words a triad on the 
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supertonic in six-chord arrangement (first inversion) with a low- 
ered root. It usually resolves to | oe or to the second inversion 


of the tonic triad, that is harmonically it moves at once to the 
key-centre. ‘Those mysterious things called Italian, French, and 
German augmented-sixth-chords, names which express merely the 
interval between the bottom and the top of a combination of 
notes, the component parts of which have to be learned by heart, 
become respectively : 


Y 2 t+ 3 
ie #by “yi 
Italian French German 


though the last, if it moves at once to the tonic chord, has to be 
spelled with a sharp second scale-step, instead of a flat third as 
in the old harmony books. 


This system gives first, relationship, second, indication of 
activity and rest, and third, representation of chromatics as being 
exactly what the name indicates, color-tones, modifications of reg- 
ular scale numbers. It does not symbolize chord-forms directly 
except when the old General Bass figuration is used in connection 
with it. 

Systems developed from Weber’s idea can and ought to be 
used whenever there is music with tonality. Chord successions 
which are not referable to a key-centre, as in so much recent 
music, chord-forms which are repeated at different levels, or which 
succeed each other arbitrarily and without regard to the laws of 
acoustics, cannot be symbolized except arbitrarily. ‘The general 
tendency of an entire passage can often be ascertained as dominant 
or subdominant, according to its outcome, but with composers 
becoming more and more addicted to the random use of chords as 
color-values, the teacher of harmony is constrained to fall back on 
Figured Bass if he considers it necessary to symbolize such chords 
in any detail. Of course, he may, if he chooses, simply rule them 
out. It is becoming the custom to cancel all non-harmonic tones 
in the analysis of chords. Why not apply the identical principle 
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of cancellation to entire chords when their use, however beautiful 
the effect may be, is independent of acoustical law? 

For our Ideal Book, then, we should retain both the Roman- 
numeral system and Figured Bass, using the former to symbolize 
music with definite tonality, and the latter for music without it. 

There remains yet one more rusty nail to be hammered. ‘This 
concerns the vexed question of the minor mode and solmization. 
We teach only the two conventional modes in our secondary 
schools, and the custom is to symbolize the tones of the major 
mode by the vocal syllables Do- Re-Mi-Fa-So-La-Ti- Do. 
Do is the tonic note. Coming to the minor mode, many teachers 
and many text-books represent it by the solmization syllables 
La-Ti-Do-Re-Mi-Fa-Si-La. Now we find that when 
pupils who have become habituated to this scheme of things begin 
the study of harmony, they are at once confused by the fact that 
in the minor mode the construction of chords parallels that of 
the major, so that Do is still tonic if syllables are to be sung. 
Some may be clever enough to make a mental transposition, but 
most find the analysis of compositions in the minor mode far more 
dificult than would be the case if they were trained in the be- 
ginning to sing the minor mode as “ parallel ” and not “ relative.” 
To treat La as tonic of the minor mode is to go back to the time 
when music was exclusively melodic; it is to revive the old Aeolian 
mode, raising the seventh step. No doubt it is easier to enable 
boys and girls to sing melodies from this standpoint at first, but 
it is not sound pedagogy, for they must unlearn it later, with 
great vexation to themselves and their future teachers. I regard 
the solmization of the minor mode on La as a school teacher’s 
makeshift, to be discarded with all possible speed. Composers 
from Bach to MacDowell have treated the minor mode, harmon- 
ically, as if it were a major mode with a lowered third step, what- 
ever melodic modifications they may have introduced. We must, 
I think, follow their lead. 

But you will recall that Durante, when his pupils were 
puzzled with a difficult ‘“‘ mutation’ used to cry out: “ Only sing 
the notes in tune, and you may name them after devils if you 
like.’ And in our earnest discussion of what we ought to call 
notes and chords, we should do well, I think, to remember the 
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famous dialogue between Alice and the White Knight in Lewis 
Carroll’s immortal book. The Knight insisted on singing to 
Alice, and he told her that the name of the song was called 
“* Haddock’s Eyes.’’ ‘‘ Oh, that’s the name of the song, is it?” 
Alice said, trying to feel interested. ‘‘ No, you don’t understand,” 
the Knight said, looking a little vexed. “ That’s what the name 
is called. ‘The name really is The Aged, Aged Man.” 

“Then I ought to have said ‘ That’s what the song is called ? 
Alice corrected herself.” 

“No, you oughtn’t; that’s quite another thing! TThe song 
is called Ways and Means: but that’s only what it’s called, you 
know!” 

“Well, what is the song then?” said Alice, who was by this 
time completely bewildered. 

“I was coming to that,” the Knight said. ‘‘ The Song really 
is A Sitting On a Gate, and the tune’s my own invention.” 

And no doubt you will all, by this time, be disposed to agree 
with Alice, who, when she had heard him through to the end, 
said to herself, “ But the tune isn’t his own invention: it’s I give 
thee all, I can no more.” 
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PIANO CONFERENCE 


Subject: Twentieth Century Ideas of Piano Touch 


CHAIRMAN’S INTRODUCTION 


JoHN J. HATTSTAEDT 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago 

THE invitation to preside over this conference came quite as 
a surprise. In choosing a subject, I submitted the important 
phases pertaining to piano playing to a careful scrutiny, finally 
deciding on our present subject “ T'wentieth Century Ideas About 
Piano Touch.” 

There are many subjects of importance associated with the 
art of pianism, but that of “touch” outranks all others because 
it 1s its basis on which the entire structure rests, its axis around 
which all others revolve. This statement needs no further argu- 
ment, it is accepted by common consent. ‘There is probably no 
subject connected with piano playing which has aroused so much 
discussion and controversy as that of “touch.’’ Every detail has 
been subjected to minute analysis and exhaustive experiment, 
hundreds of experts have summarized the results of their labors 
in books, pamphlets, in lectures or in the lesson hour. What 
has been the practical result of this agitation? A teaching activ- 
ity of over fifty years enables me to state that the work of these 
men has not been in vain. “There has been a remarkable evolu- 
tion in the theories governing the art of piano playing. ‘The 
mysteries surrounding the physiological aspects of piano touch 
have been clarified, enabling every earnest student to work out 
and understand the technical side of tone production. 

In taking up this matter for our consideration, it is essential 
to hear the various theories as set forth by distinguished artists, 
scientists, and pedagogues. To this end I requested musicians of 
recognized standing, thoroughly conversant with our subject, to 
bring before us these viewpoints together with the results of 
their own experience. I am happy to say that in spite of some 
differences of detail they all lead toward the same goal. 
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I. UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


HELEN GARRETT MENNIG 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


As I have been given the privilege of opening this discussion 
on ‘‘ Twentieth Century Ideas of Piano Touch,” it seemed fitting 
for me to begin at the root of the subject and to consider chiefly 
the underlying principles which govern a musical touch. 

Touch is the medium through which we reveal our inmost 
feelings and emotions and is of the most vital importance to the 
pianist. ‘There are some gifted ones to whom a musical touch 
comes instinctively. ‘These, however, are the exception, and even 
they can never attain the supremacy that comes from an intellect- 
ual control added to natural talents. Without an inborn sense 
of poetry, wealth of imagination, and an insatiable desire for mu- 
sical expression, we could never have a truly great artist. However, 
it is not with genius that we, as teachers, must concern ourselves, 
but how best to bring the normally qualified student to his highest 
point of artistic expression. Living in an era of enlightenment 
and advancement along every direction, we have learned that we 
do not have to rely upon a divine gift for a beautiful touch, but 
that everyone of average ability can acquire it through the per- 
fect understanding and practice of true fundamental principles. 

Rubinstein was the one to foreshadow our twentieth century 
ideas of piano touch. It was he who first demonstrated the possi- 
bilities of a perfectly free arm, which is the underlying principle 
in our modern system of relaxation. ‘This gave him a power and 
tonal variety that was the marvel of his age. In his practicing he 
would work ceaselessly over the single tones or melodies, seeking | 
for a certain quality or effect. “This meant a preconceived mental 
idea, the full importance of which we are realizing more and 
more. He also developed the wonderful pedal effects so essential 
to modern music and to tone color and has said, ‘‘ There are cases 
where the pedal is everything.” ‘These ideas he imparted to his 
pupils, among them Josef Hofmann, the beauty and perfection 
of whose playing should be ample proof of their tremendous value. 
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The study of piano now can and should be taken up with the 
same exactness and thoroughness that is applied to any other art 
or science. I am fortunate in having had an extended period of 
study with two of our most distinguished pianists — Leopold 
Godowsky and Ernest Hutcheson. Instead of the vague impres- 
sions that are so apt to be the result of piano lessons, they have 
given me a definite comprehension of every mechanical, technical, 
and interpretative problem. Mr. Hutcheson has written and uses 
an instruction book, ‘‘ The Elements of Piano Technique,” the 
most practical and concise presentation of the subject to be found. 
He has taken the best ideas from a number of authorities and 
gives clear, positive directions for the correct actions to be used 
in every different touch as applied to every phase of technic. I 
wish here to acknowledge my indebtedness to him for much of 
the material in the following detailed discussion of modern piano 
touch. 

The modern system of relaxation is superior to former sys- 
tems of percussion and pressure, for the simple reason that it goes 
back to natural laws and utilizes in a scientific way and to the 
the greatest possible advantage all with which nature has en- 
dowed us. ‘The arm should hang freely from the shoulder with 
its entire weight concentrated on the finger tips in a perfectly 
natural way, just as the body rests on the balls of the feet when 
we stand. ‘The weight is transferred from one finger to another 
without loss, just as we transfer the weight of the body from one 
foot to the other when we walk. ‘The keyboard is a support or 
point of rest for the arm and, if it were suddenly removed, the 
arm would drop. Our playing apparatus now includes not only 
fingers, hand, and wrists, but also forearm, elbow, upper arm, 
shoulder, and muscles around the shoulder, even drawing at times 
upon the weight of the entire upper part of the body. 

It is erroneous to believe that we can always play in this re- 
laxed state. The average hand should have a slight arch, the 
fingers must be kept in form, and the first joints strongly ener- 
gized. Playing under these conditions, without any effort, we 
have our own individual mezzo, greater or less, depending upon 
our natural weight. In order to increase the tone to forte and 
fortissimo, we must add force or pressure from the upper arm, 
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and to decrease the tone to piano and pianissimo, an effort must 
be made to hold our natural force, just as we have to in picking 
up a thread. It is easy enough to keep everything relaxed, pro- 
ducing a flabby state, or to keep everything rigid; but the combi- 
nation of firm fingers and loose wrist and arm is rather difficult. 

Relaxation is the corner stone upon which must be built a 
conscious control. We must know and teach how and when 
to use each part of our playing mechanism, for “ knowledge is 
power,” and never more so than in the acquiring of a reliable 
technic for the piano, which in the last analysis is a good seven- 
eighths mental. 

For close position the fingers should be curved, equidistant, 
and the first joints held vertically and very firm. ‘This curve 
must be maintained when the fingers are lifted, so that the player 
can see the second and third joints, but not the nail. The wrist 
is kept low for elementary finger work, and outward from the 
body. Emphasis should be placed on this outward position of the 
wrist, as it throws the weight of the hand behind the weak fingers, 
which should always be held well up, thus producing evenness 
without effort, as well as greater ease in crossings of the thumb 
and hand. I insist upon the close position being thoroughly un- 
derstood and well played before attempting the open. In the 
open position, the fingers are extended, but still slightly curved, 
and even more attention to the looseness of wrist and arm, and 
to the outward position of the wrist, is required. When both 
positions have been mastered, care should be taken to use studies 
alternating them, thereby avoiding the fatigue that comes from 
stretching. 

It is impossible to hold the wrists outward in chords and 
octaves; and scales in double thirds and sixths are made much 
smoother by holding the wrist inward. All legato double-note 
passages require a light use of the wrist in any direction helpful 
to cover the slight breaks. Comparatively few pianists seem to 
know that the wrist is capable of moving in six directions: out- 
ward and inward, upward and downward, forward and backward. 
While we are playing, it should always be kept in readiness to 
respond instantly to the immediate need. 

The portamento or marcato touch is especially useful and also 
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instructive, as it utilizes the weight of the whole arm. The fingers 
should scarcely move, remaining quite near the keys, while the 
arm is lifted from the elbow and dropped with its full weight, 
keeping the wrist very loose and letting it drop also. Never use 
force in learning any new action, but increase the tone gradually, 
always avoiding stiffness. It is better to strive for depth and 
beauty of tone, taking care from the start always to go to the very 
bottom of the keys. So many play just on the surface, which 
might be styled a “ parlor touch,” that even at its best lacks the 
satisfying qualities of a full, round tone. Chords are usually 
played with this touch and can be made more powerful by adding 
the weight of the upper part of the body. ‘The up movement 
of the arm, too, is used, and for successions of chords in quick 
tempo, the combination of the down and up. Another principal 
use of the portamento touch is for the attack of every phrase, and 
at the end of the phrase the arm is lifted. ‘This is a great help 
in keeping the arm free. Surety of attack is secured by prepara- 
tion of the fingers just above the keys. 

Finger placing is an important point for consideration from 
the first. “The accuracy with which our fingers are placed plays 
a big part in clean execution. Always aim for the direct center 
of the keys, using the broad part of the white keys and the edges 
of the black keys, except in chord and arpeggio figures, where it 
is not possible. In the study of a piece requiring speed, half the 
time and effort can be saved by keeping in a nearly straight line 
along the two, as, for example, in the Chopin Butterfly Etude, 
or the one in F-minor, Opus 25, No. 2. 

While we can substantially aid our fingers, often merely 
placing them and leaving the action entirely to the hand or arm, 
do not think that we can dispense with good finger action. ‘The 
fingers must be given a special training to strengthen and make 
them independent. Pure finger action in the legato touches should 
be given a great deal of attention and practiced slowly and care- 
fully. Correct finger action consists of a perfectly simple lft 
and drop of the knuckle joint, and no other movements of the 
fingers should be permitted. The legato touch, between first, two 
fingers, then three, four, and five, is one of the most important 
exercises and should always be kept up. There are two distinct 
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forms of legato touch, one with lifted fingers, the other with the 
fingers close to the keys. 

The lift of the fingers is a widely disputed subject. At the 
beginning it is decidedly best to train the fingers to lift well, in 
order to develop the extensor or lifting muscles of the hand, which 
are so much weaker naturally than the flexor or dropping muscles 
that if neglected it makes it an extremely difficult matter to ac- 
quire a good lift at a later time, and an easy one to drop them 
close to the keys. Outside of finger and hand development, the 
very high lift is of no particular advantage, as we now draw 
upon the arm when more strength is needed. All accents are 
performed by the hand, with or without assistance from the arm. — 
The thumb should practically always stay close to the keys, but 
it is very necessary to have a moderate lift of the other fingers 
at our command for clearness of articulation. ‘This is of great 
value in rapid playing, especially in scales and passage work, and 
the fingers should be lifted more or less, according as the result 
desired is more or less clear, brilliant, or non-legato. Stress 
should also be laid upon the lift of the fingers after playing and 
of those not in use. Good octaves and chords depend chiefly upon 
the ability of the player to keep the fingers not in use well clear 
of the keyboard. 

The music of Bach should generally be played with a high 
finger action if we would bring out to the fullest extent its clearly 
defined, energetic, and lofty character. At the same time, the 
close touch should be carefully cultivated. It is much to be pre- 
ferred for cantabile playing, and absolutely essential for the pro- 
duction of a perfect legato and for subdued accompaniments. The 
ordinary conception of legato is a binding of the notes, one be- 
ing released at the precise moment the next is sounded. A true 
legato, the most beautiful touch of all, is continuity of tone or | 
flow of uninterrupted sound, theoretically impossible on the 
piano. The singer’s breath and the violinist’s bow make a per- 
fect legato easy to produce, but the separate strings and hammers 
of the piano make it the most difficult of touches for the pianist. 
We can, however, succeed in producing a true legato as far as 
the ear can detect, by having the fingers rest firmly on the keys 
and using the natural weight of the arm to produce the tone. 
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The effect can be made even more perfect if played with grad- 
uation of tone. A crescendo or diminuendo, no matter how slight 
it may have to be, is a great help in deceiving the ear. ‘This 
principle can be applied to the legato of two notes separated by 
an interval too large for actual connection. ‘The first should be 
played with much weight and the second lightly, and it is hard 
to believe, if properly done, that the notes are not connected with 
the fingers. 

The legatissimo touch, allowing the tones to overlap slightly, 
may be used in slow melodies, one tone being partly merged into 
the next, and not curving the fingers as much as usual. It is 
also used to improve broken chord passages where the whole har- 
monic background should be heard in preference to single notes. 

The most soulful and singing tone possible for a melody may 
be produced by placing the entire first joint flat on the key, and 
slowly drawing out of the instrument by means of the arm the 
quality that we feel within ourselves. ‘There can be no more 
personal or intimate touch than this. A most helpful use of the 
flattened finger is in playing resolutions. If the dissonant tone 
is firmly played with the usual curved finger and the resolving 
tone taken with the finger flat, the musical effect demanded is 
gained so easily. “The music of Mozart and Haydn abounds in 
resolutions and is a splendid field for its application. 

For repetitions of the same note or chord, an almost perfect 
legato can be preserved by having the fingers cling to the keys, 
while the arm lifts and drops. An unusually lovely effect can be 
obtained in a diminuendo on the same note or chord by not allow- 
ing the keys to come all the way up after once being struck, but 
holding them down lower and lower until just the vibrations 
are heard. 

Staccato means as clearly and sharply defined as possible. One 
form is termed finger staccato and employs exactly the same finger 
action as legato with lifted fingers, but with a quicker, sharper 
movement. ‘This is used in light passages; and where more tone 
is needed hand staccato should be used. In hand staccato, the 
fingers are kept quiet and the whole hand is dropped as sharply 
as possible and rebounds instantly. If the elbow and wrist are 
held a trifle higher than usual, the action is more one of dropping 
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than of lifting, and so by natural laws becomes easier. ‘The 
weight must be withheld, the wrist and arm perfectly loose, and 
to keep them loose it is safer to practice lightly and to be on 
guard constantly against stiffening. 

Staccatissimo is the superlative of staccato and requires more 
vitality at the very finger tips rather than less time on the keys. 

Between the extreme of legato and staccato, we have the non- 
legato touch. This is a detachment of notes and a shortening of 
the value, but not to the extent that it occurs in staccato. 

If there are no unnecessary actions unlimited velocity is 
easily acquired. Every movement should be for a certain pur- 
pose. [he many helps to the fingers from movements of the wrist 
and arm are too numerous to mention. A slow movement of fin- 
ger, wrist, Or arm produces a sweet, resonant tone, while a quick 
one gives a sharp, bright quality. “Thus we should govern the 
speed of our movements according to the different moods of the 
music being interpreted. 

During the time that an adequate technic is being secured, 
attention must also be given to the development of the purely 
musical side. A knowledge of musical history and of literature 
in general can do much to influence the touch. The ultimate goal 
of an intensive training in technic should be the ability to assign 
it to the subconscious mind, as with any other good habit gained, 
from where it will respond automatically to our needs. With 
technical fetters removed, our musical feelings and inspirations 
may flow freely from us to our listeners with never a conscious 
thought of how from either artist or audience. 
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Il. SOME PSYCHO-PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
VELOCITY TOUCH IN PIANO PLAYING 


LERoy B. CAMPBELL 
Warren Conservatory of Music, Warren, Pa. 


SOME statistics relative to piano study which my experience 
confirms state that 90% of piano students never progress farther 
than the third grade. This condition is brought about, not so 
much from lack of musical talent as from wrong technical guid- 
ance. Many piano students naturally progress fairly well until 
agility, nimbleness, and velocity are encountered in their music; 
which difficulty appears about the end of the third or the begin- 
ning of the fourth grade. As long as the technical movements 
require only slow motions progress continues, but when passages 
requiring speed and easy flowing rapid motion are met, the prog- 
ress is suddenly halted. ‘The student as a rule struggles dili- 
gently for a time with this new difficulty but not being able to 
make any encouraging headway, he decides that he has no talent 
or that music study was not meant for him so he drops off into 
that large 90% class just mentioned. 


EARLY ‘TEACHING EXPERIENCES 


Personally, I well remember in my early teaching these very 
conditions; in a class of forty I felt encouraged if I had four or 
five fluent players. What perplexed me most was that these 
four or five good players were the very students who were dis- 
tressingly lax about practicing the technic upon which I laid so 
much stress. In a word, these four or five students progressed 
fairly well in spite of my teaching. Sometimes I feel that I 
ought to find these students and return to them the money they 
paid me; still I gave them praise and encouragement and also 
told them music history stories and how Bach and Handel prac- 
ticed when they were young. ‘The students who practiced very 
carefully the technic I gave them found themselves in the same 
position as their teacher who, after years of careful practice, had a 
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musical foundation of harmony, history, good fingering, accuracy, 
regular habits of practice, but no agility or velocity touch. This 
arrested development in technical progress need not occur, as I 
have definitely discovered both in my own case and with my 
students. 

CauUSES OF ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT 


A recent article in the Etude in treating this question of 
velocity, attributed lack of progress to a stiff wrist or a “ heavy 
arm ’’ — whatever that means. Wrists are not usually stiff ex- 
cept in case of ankalosis or some similar disease. Often students 
who have very little relaxation consciousness hold the wrist too 
firmly, but that error is one of lack of relaxation rather than the 
result of stiff wrist. “The “ heavy arm” idea is rather vague too, 
for my experience reveals the fact that most fine pianists have 
“heavy arms.” ‘These reasons, then, for lack of progress in the 
velocity touch certainly carry very little weight with me and I 
am quite sure are not satisfying to you. 

If we may reason together for a few moments, I think I can 
convince you that arrested development lies in the use of incon- 
sistent and illogical technical devices in practice. ‘The error in 
practice is partly psychic and partly physical. 

What really causes this rapid motion called velocity? I think 
we shall all agree that for the most part the motive power in 
this act of touch is the flexor muscle. John B. Watson in his 
“Psychology” tells us that when a flexor muscle contracts its 
companion or opposite muscle (the extensor) relaxes, and vice 
versa. ‘This being the case and granted that both flexor and en- 
tensor muscles were functioning perfectly there would be very 
little trouble in securing speed. ‘The fact of the matter is that 
one of these muscles does not as a rule function perfectly: the 
flexor muscle, the most important one in our problem, through 
its daily habits, has developed a strong tendency to a prolonged 
contraction or hanging-on longer than is necessary. In our most 
ordinary daily activities such as writing, holding a knife and fork, 
carrying packages, shutting or opening doors, holding umbrellas, 
and a score of other similar daily acts, we use flexor muscles in 
a more or less prolonged contraction. Most of us have, there- 
fore, developed a decidedly fixed habit of prolonged contraction 
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in the flexor muscle, which habit is a direct hindrance to the flu- 
ency and beauty of the speed touch in piano playing. 

For example, how quickly can I play a series of thirds up the 
piano with the fourth and second fingers? ‘The answer must be, 
“as rapidly as I can let go with my flexor muscles.” If my flexor 
muscles let go slowly the thirds will move slowly. If my flexor 
muscles relax instantly it then becomes possible to play a very 
rapid succession of thirds. 

Again, a trill is made by two fingers causing two keys to go 
up and down in alternation. If the flexor is slow in releasing 
each key the trill will be slow, but if the flexor muscle relaxes 
quickly after flexion the motion can be rapid. In a word, as the 
flexor muscle is slow in functioning, movements in playing will 
be slow, while on the other hand, if the flexor muscle releases 
immediately, it is then possible to attain a rapid, clean, and perl- 
ing touch. If one desired simply to do the ordinary tasks of life it 
would matter very little whether flexor muscles let go quickly or 
slowly, but in the piano velocity touch, the flexor muscle must 
be taught to let go instantly its task is completed. 

What causes a muscle to let go or cease instantly its contrac- 
tion? ‘The answer is, a keen relaxation consciousness. ‘There- 
fore, the first thing necessary is a keen consciousness in relax- 
ation feeling and the second thing is to apply this fine feeling to 
careful conscious practice in perfecting the various flexor muscles 
relative to instant release. 


THE MENTAL ELEMENT IN VELOCITY PRACTICE 


Perhaps the easiest and most comprehensive method of demon- 
strating the procedure of perfecting technically and tonally the 
act of speed touch would be by the use of the first four measures 
of the Czerny Etude, Op. 299, No. 3. One measure at this 
point will suffice for illustration: 
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It is assumed that we are dealing with a student who has 
worked at music long enough to have a technic adequate to the 
above etude, but who, on account of wrong practice, has fallen 
into the 90% class mentioned a moment ago. Since this paper 
is not dealing primarily with relaxation we must dismiss this 
important factor by simply stating that the student in question 
must, day by day, through a carefully prescribed course of exer- 
cises, come into possession of a fine degree of relaxation conscious- 
ness for otherwise his progress will be quite impossible. We must 
remember that this Czerny Etude is to be a study in velocity. The 
mental element of control had best receive first attention. 

The individual has two minds, the conscious and the sub- 
conscious. Since the conscious mind travels only comparatively 
slowly this velocity etude must, in the last event, be played from 
the control of the sub-conscious mind. In order that the sub- 
conscious mind may come into control of a rapidly moving pas- 
sage, practice must proceed with strict deference to this truth. 
It is to be noted that while the sub-conscious mind is a most 
powerful capacity yet it is quite dependent upon the conscious 
mind for its impressions, memories, habits, etc. While the fingers 
might possibly strike the keys with correct touch, yet a definite 
spacing habit must first be secured before the up-and-down 
finger stroke can be applied. ‘To this end let us place the correct 
fingers lightly over the first group of four keys at (a), touch these 
keys as a chord lightly and move in the same instant over the 
next group at (b); continue in like manner through the first 
phrase (4 measures). The left hand will find similar practice 
in three places in the etude. “These spacing habits may be further 
perfected by breaking up the successive chords in various ways; for 
example, strike the first tone of the group of four mf by means of 
rotary motion, followed by the other three tones played p as a 
chord also by rotary motion and always with proper fingering. 
The general motion sensation in this exercise is quite like the 
motion sensation desired to be impressed upon the sub-conscious 
mind. If this “‘’Touch-and-move”’ exercise has been practiced a 
few days carefully and deliberately the finger spacing will be- 
come a habit fixed in the sub-conscious mind. 

When this phrase of 56 notes is practised as in the old meth- 
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ods with slow high-lifted finger and deep stroke into each key 
of the passage there is established a marked tendency to think 
separately of so many separate notes. This might be all well 
enough if the tempo were to remain slow, but carry this estab- 
lished habit into the realms of speed and this strenuously rapid 
thinking causes the mind to become tense, excited, and nervous — 
a mind under considerable strain, hence the muscles become tense, 
excited, and nervous. (“ Mental states induce like physical 
states, and vice versa.’—James.) This muscular tension under- 
mines the easy flow of the passage. -When, however, these notes 
are carefully stored in the sub-conscious mind in groups, the men- 
tal strain is reduced in this phrase from 56 mental impulses to 
14 — or some 300%. No wonder the passage gains in ease, free- 
dom, and repose and therefore beauty under such perfected treat- 
ment. 

Group thinking, therefore, should be utilized in scales, arpeg- 
gios, and all rapid passages in pieces. Now that the spacing 
habits and group thinking have been securely rooted in the sub- 
conscious mind, the next step is to provide a sane practice for the 
clear and effective articulation of each four-note group in the 
phrase. 


THE PROBLEM OF CLEAR FINGER ARTICULATION 


We must keep in mind that speed is not played by the con- 
scious mind, but that it belongs to the realms of the sub-conscious, 
and that the sub-conscious is dependent upon the conscious mind 
for its impressions which go to make up habits. “The habit we 
now wish to establish in the sub-conscious mind is one of speed, 
therefore the sensation coming into the sub-conscious mind from 
the conscious practice should be as nearly like the finished artistic 
playing of the passage as possible for it is certainly not consistent or 
sensible to expect the sub-conscious to play a neat, clear, and artis- 
tic passage when the conscious practice has been one of a totally 
different character muscularly than that desired in the finished 
product. 

Thousands of students today are practicing velocity passages 
by use of high-finger lifting, followed by a deep firm stroke, with 
perhaps an added finger pressure on the already depressed key. 
The reason given for this sort of practice is that it impresses it- 
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self upon the mind. ‘To this reason one must answer, “It does, 
but this quality of impression is absolutely not the kind used in 
rapid playing.” This impression is exactly the wrong one for the 
sub-conscious mind; in fact it would be difficult to invent an 
exercise further from the true and needed sensation. 

Someone asks how it is that such practice occasionally turns 
out a fine player. In many cases the good player, through his 
finer musical sensibilities, simply disregards the technical exer- 
cises and develops by use of musical etudes and pieces. Others 
practice each forenoon one hour on such technic then spend an 
hour on etudes; this second hour cancels most of the bad effects 
of the first hour and then if the student practices an hour on 
pieces he finishes the forenoon with one hour’s practice to the 
good. If he carries out the same program in the afternoon he 
has two good hours’ practice a day to his credit and in a long 
time he may become a fair player, considering the continual mis- 
use of his playing mechanism. ‘This, however, is a vicious waste 
of time and energy which under a sane practice system may be 
entirely avoided. 

It is strange that music teachers have invented and accepted 
such an unscientific and unpsychological procedure for impressing 
the sub-conscious mind with speed habits. 

The speed sensation in playing is not difficult to comprehend, 
almost horse-sense could detect it. It feels and looks light, free, 
not loud, fingers rather close to the keys, the strokes are of short 
duration but running rapidly, therefore close together, the im- 
pression is legato. Anyone observing an expert playing or noting 
his own feelings in a rather rapid series of tones would certainly 
get a fair idea of the nature of a correct exercise to use in con- 
scious practice; which conscious practice, of course, is to be re- 
corded in the sub-conscious mind. 

Returning once more to the passage in Czerny, one will note 
in the playing of an expert that the first tone of each group of 
four is played louder than the other three since music must pul- 
sate in order to have the first element of expression. "This louder 
tone must be played with a rotary hand motion or a larger lever 
than the remaining three tones, which running rapidly will need to 
be played with finger motions supplemented by a certain amount 
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of lightly rolling hand weight. This same consistency is followed 
in mechanics, the larger levers or wheels doing the heavier tasks, 
while the lighter and more rapid motions are done by smaller 
levers or wheels. 

If the first tone of the group of four is made by the small 
lever of the fingers, the laws of mechanics being broken, this 
heavier task would cause the other three fingers, next to be 
employed, to tighten up in sympathy with the one under undue 
strain and the whole playing machinery would be sticky and stiff. 
Therefore the first tone of the group in order to be correct me- 
chanics will be played by an easy rotary hand motion toward the 
thumb, or in pronation, which must be highly perfected in instant 
relaxation after the tone has sounded; this in order that the hand 
may instantly rotate in supination or toward the little finger side 
of the hand. A highly perfected rotary motion of the forearm 
is most desirable since this is the background — the foundation 
for the finer finger technic. 


THE FINGER’s Act oF ToucH IN VELOCITY 


Following the mechanically correct making of the first tone 
of the group of four, the next three tones will be made by short 
but quick and light finger taps; each tap being given in a light 
percussive manner, but in good tone, relaxing instantly the tone 
sounds and bounding up on the rebounding key. 

An eminent French specialist in rapid motion has been able, 
through modern scientific photography, to demonstrate con- 
clusively for us the complete process in the true act of touch in 
velocity. “This touch is identical with the one which I have just 
explained. Space will not permit going into lengthy detail, but 
this act of touch in speed consists in a short initial muscular im- 
pulse which starts the finger toward the key; the momentum 
from the initial impulse continues the movement of the finger to 
the point in key descent where tone is reached, after which the 
finger instantly relaxes and for the most part bounds up on the 
rebounding key to the point where it is ready for the next stroke. 

For the sake of comparison with the usual practice of high 
lifted finger and deep touch in the key let it be granted that the 
act of touch which I have described moves through two inches 
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in its up and down motion; for three-fourths of this distance a 
consistent condition of relaxation exists, while in the other method 
of practice the whole two inches is filled with muscular effort; 
or in other words it contains three times as much friction. This 
condition in mechanics would be considered a very disturbing 
factor by an expert mechanic. In a word, this modern act of 
touch is interrupted or periodic tension, while the old system is 
continuous tension, or friction; the modern touch is parallel to a 
ball-bearing wheel, which will run easily and smoothly for ten 
minutes if one gives it a whirl, while the old touch is parallel 
with the old cone-bearing wheel, which will run in a sticky man- 
ner for one minute when given the same muscular impulse as 
was given the ball-bearing wheel. 

Some few will object that this modern touch is non-legato. 
The act of touch is practically non-legato, but the resultant tones 
in rapid succession are the ideal perling piano legato which are 
considered so beautiful when played by Hofmann, Godowsky, or 
Levitzky. The tone on the piano always has a hang-over, 1.e., 
it does not cease instantly and for this reason a series of evenly 
played tones in velocity will sound piano-legato. ‘This tone, too, 
is most consistent, relative to the nature of the piano, which is 
purely a percussion instrument —a drum with a college educa- 
tion, if you please — despite the fact that many talk about it in 
terms of the organ touch. ‘The great consideration, however, is 
that a beautiful quality of velocity touch can easily be gained in 
the scientific manner which I have explained, while in the old 
unscientific procedure the task is all but impossible. 

It will be noted in this act of touch just described that all 
flexor muscle action has been of short duration, that the tones 
have been made with artistic intent under control and therefore 
full of color, that no muscular force has been wasted on the key- 
beds, thus avoiding undue friction, and that the utmost relaxa- 
tion has been secured in the complete act of touch thus causing 
the whole touch procedure to function with the minimum of 
friction. 

The touch process just described produces a muscular and 
mental sensation quite like the sensation in actual velocity playing 
and is therefore the sensation to be used in conscious practice as 
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a correct impression for the sub-conscious mind in order to make 
the maximum progress with the minimum of practice, there be- 
ing no lost motion in this manner of practice. A valuable prac- 
tice rule may be deduced from the foregoing, viz., the muscular 
sensations in practice should be as nearly like those in actual play- 
ing as possible in order that the proper playing sensation may be 
recorded in the sub-conscious mind from which capacity speed 
motions are transmitted to the keys. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES RELATIVE TO THE SUB-CONSCIOUS 


This process is certainly employed in all other activities in 
which a fine degree of skill is used through the functioning of the 
sub-conscious mind. A homely but very apt illustration may be 
noted in the perfection of a base-ball short-stop, who must attain 
great accuracy in his throw of the ball to first base. According 
to most teachers of velocity in piano playing the short-stop in 
question would, in his practice, upon stopping the ball, draw his 
arm back an extra foot or two and then with much superfluous 
power throw the ball a hundred feet over the first baseman’s 
head. We all know very well that this procedure is as far from 
the true kind of practice as possible. As a matter of fact the 
short-stop practices over and over the identical muscular act and 
sensation in practice that he uses in the real game of ball. ‘This 
sort of practice is carried out in all other acts requiring fine skill, 
such as billiards, tennis, croquet, etc. Any other way would seem 
ridiculous in the games mentioned, yet in piano practice it is held 
highly sane by a large number of well known methods to make 
an entirely different sensation in practice than is employed in 
actual playing. 


THE ROLE CONFIDENCE PLAYS IN PROGRESS 


Naturally this idea of velocity will be taught to the young by 
imitation; the student may not get it entirely perfect at the time, 
but when he comes to the age of finer thinking, judging, and 
discrimination it will take only a short time to perfect his velocity 
touch to a very high degree of speed and beauty. 

In the case of those older students, and their name is legion, 
who have been struggling for years with the handicap of an act 
of touch beset with excess friction and waste energy it is wise to 
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explain the complete mental and physical process; they can see 
how sane, logical, and consistent it sounds and will at once take 
on new enthusiasm which will enable many to reach a goal other- 
wise forever closed to them. 

We hear today much about auto-suggestion; it is indeed a 
great factor in progress, but Charles Badouin of Paris has pointed 
out that when a thing is vague or unclear to the extent that dis- 
couragement has set in then auto-suggestion may not be very 
effective. On the other hand, if a thing can be so clearly and 
convincingly placed before the individual that an overwhelming 
confidence in the outcome is secured, then auto-suggestion is a 
most powerful factor in the progress of a student’s life. 

The writer has found this scientific act of touch, together 
with its convincing appeal to the student, a great boon in res- 
cuing scores of students from the 90% class mentioned in the 
beginning of this article. 
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Ill. THE TEACHER’S VIEWPOINT COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF THE ARTIST 


DALLMEYER RUSSELL 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute 


In the preparation of a discussion on the subject before this 
conference it seemed advisable to approach the matter from two 
distinct points of view: first, that of the teacher, and second, that 
of the artist. And since it is probable that one of the other papers 
presented before this meeting will take up in detail some of the 
purely technical phases of the subject I have purposely refrained 
from mentioning these except in a very general way. Instead, I 
wish to make some observations on the efficiency of our methods 
from the two angles suggested above. By so doing it may be 
possible to broaden the possibilities of this conference by offering 
a greater variety of ideas for consideration without at the same 
time conflicting with any other discussion. 

The teacher is striving to develop artists, consequently his 
attitude is entirely different than that of the artist himself who 
has left the teaching process far behind. His interest is altogether 
in music and its esthetic appeal. Methods do not interest him, 
and for this we should be duly thankful. 

From the teacher’s point of view a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of touch is essentially part of a comprehensive technical 
equipment. He must therefore present his ideas in logical se- 
quences with the avowed purpose of inculcating in the student 
sound fundamentals. These have, in recent years, been gradually 
brought to a high point of efficiency, judging from the ever in- 
creasing number of well trained pianists. Leading teachers and 
pianists agree on all or nearly all of the basic principles of piano 
playing as we now know it. 

It should be kept in mind that the teacher must develop two 
things simultaneously: technic in the abstract, or better — equip- 
ment which later becomes the channel through which the various 
nuances of tone may be exploited; and touch, or rather the mu- 
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sical impulses which must seek expression by means of this highly 
developed technical system intelligently operated. We may then 
specify that technic includes a superior development of the arms, 
wrists, and fingers; the use of the pedal; and a knowledge of the 
principles of tone production. ‘This leaves actually nothing of a 
tangible nature to ascribe to touch itself. 

This does not mean that Twentieth Century Technic or the 
methods of teaching it are faulty but brings a realization of the 
difficulties to be met in dealing with the elusive thing called touch. 
Not how to produce it according to standard formulas but to 
actually produce it, stimulated by a real live musical impulse. 
Touch after all is the emanation from the soul of the artist, while 
technic is a mentally controlled mechanism. ‘Ten students may 
be trained to a point of high technical proficiency and be thor- 
oughly equipped in the most scientific methods of tone produc- 
tion, yet not one will be able to play a passage in which the 
nuances of tone are of more than ordinary merit. At the same 
time it must be admitted that the most desirable musical impulses 
are quite helpless if a person remains ignorant of the fundamentals 
of touch and technic, and in this connection we may note that 
the teachers and investigators of the twentieth century deserve 
considerable credit for simplifying the technical process and re- 
ducing to a gratifying minimum the fundamentals of the art of 
piano playing. Thus we find the loose hanging relaxed arm, pliable 
wrist, clinging fingers, arched hands and often devitalized fingers, 
except at the first joint, have replaced for good and all the rigid 
arm held close to the body, flat hand, high snapping finger touch 
and its resultant dry tone of the older methods. And the much 
abused though none the less essential weight touch and forearm 
motion have supplanted the limited possibilities of the methods 
in which only the wrist and fingers were permitted to move. 

For purposes of comparison it would be illuminating to con- 
trast some of the ancient treatises on piano touch and technic 
with the neat little book by Mr. Ernest Hutcheson called “ Ele- 
ments of Piano Technic.” ‘This tells quite a story and is worth 
much to anyone interested in up-to-date methods. ‘The teacher’s 
problem in relation to touch is also complicated by the fact that 
after a student is possessed of a fair knowledge of technic the 
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suggestions on tone quality can only be made successfully in re- 
lation to the character of the passage and the individuality of the 
student. A very elusive problem; unless one chooses to ignore 
both of the foregoing points and measures out his suggestions for 
tone quality alike for everybody and everything. Otherwise the 
teacher himself will be influenced by entirely changed impulses 
from time to time. ‘This provides a constantly changeing prob- 
lem and the teacher who is really stimulating along this line of 
suggestion need be of the rather elastic mind, since a too rigid 
dictation produces little result in the student. 

Turning now from the teacher to the artist it is evident that 
the ideals of both are or should be identical. ‘The teacher is 
busily engaged in imparting the principles of equipment, and is 
striving — often vainly —to transmit to the student some of the 
emotional impetus which will stimulate him to the point desired; 
while the artist has, to put it concisely, arrived. 

On first thought one welcomes the idea of discussing the touch 
of our present day artist. “To do so to any purpose is on second 
thought not easy, since to explain his touch is to speak for the 
artist, not about him. I am reminded of Ossip Gabrilowitch’s 
remarks on touch which appear in Miss Harriet Brower’s book, 
“Piano Mastery”: “Touch is the distinguishing characteristic 
which makes one player’s music sound different from that of an- 
other, for it is touch that dominates the player’s means of pro- 
ducing dynamic shading or tone quality.” 

We may listen night after night to one virtuoso after another 
and be keenly sensitive at the time to the most delightful nuances 
of tone or forceful dynamics of touch, all of which seem quite 
inevitable at the time; but when one attempts to describe these 
phenomena he finds it very difficult, if not impossible, to isolate 
for analysis any one particular thing. It is true one can describe 
the general effect, the interpretative scheme, and easily recognize 
the technical management through which agency the effects are 
displayed, but these are not the things which linger in the mem- 
ory. They prove the artist’s musical authority, uniform culture, 
and sound technical knowledge. To explain the minute deli- 
cacies of his touch or the emotions which inspire them is a diff- 
cult problem. Judging from the opinions expressed by many of 
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the leading artists we may come to the following conclusions: 
They all recognize many fundamentals as basic, such as weight 
touch, excessive relaxation, arm motion, resistance, close finger 
touch and in general certain hand and finger positions, though as 
regards these last two they maintain a liberal attitude. In fact 
the greatest exponents of playing are not so concerned with height 
of chair, elevating or lowering of the wrists, and curved or flat 
fingers as are some of our pedagogues. “These are regarded as 
individual and should be adopted by each as suits his peculiar 
need. ‘This attitude may be attributed to the fact that the artist 
having passed successfully through the fire of instruction and 
emerged victorious as it were over the evils of dogmatic methods. 
and dictation, realizes that so long as the mental attitude is right 
the arms, wrist, and fingers will function properly in expressing 
his emotions. ‘This is a refreshing thought, for it is only too true 
that a large majority of players acquire a flawless method, but 
only a small minority are endowed with the mental capacity and 
emotional power to make intelligent use of it. 

All this suggests that possibly our modern systems, in which 
the science of technic and the art of tone production have been 
reduced to a very fine point, are in some danger of neglecting 
the prime essential, which is to produce musical and artistic ef- 
fects. And though these systems encourage larger participation 
of the mind in the acquisition of touch and technic, when they 
become objective points in themselves and succeed in eclipsing 
the higher purposes of musical interpretation they must be re- 
stricted and modified at once. 

The present day artist senses unerringly the musical effect, 
just as surely knows where the effect is to be found, and finally 
has the intuitive power to produce it. Frequently a certain 
finger will be found better suited to produce the quality of tone 
desired ; again the pedals will be used very expertly; in fact these 
two items enter very largely into the effects produced by the pres- 
ent generation of players, but always there is behind it all the 
intense musical impulse which we may thank for the subtle nu- 
ances of tone which we have come to expect as a matter of course. 

Contemporary artists all emphasize this point, in which all 
good teachers should willingly agree: that the great necessity for 
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all students is to learn concentration, not on technical matters 
but upon musical ones; to increase thé capacity for imagination 
and desire because the technical system will surely break down 
without more contribution on the esthetic side. 

In this connection I have taken the liberty of quoting from 
an interview with Harold Bauer, written by James Francis 
Cooke: “It is quite incomprehensible to me why any one method 
of technic should be superior to any other, considering that so far 
as I was able to judge, no teacher or pupil ever claimed more for 
any technical system than that it gave more technical ability than 
some other technical system. Even if there were one infinitely 
superior to all the rest it would still fail to satisfy me unless its 
whole aim and object were to facilitate musical expression.’’ The 
Twentieth Century Teacher might well ponder over the meaning 
of these words and direct his efforts accordingly. 

Finally, we might add this humorous remark by Liszt: ‘ Play 
the right key with the right finger, the right tone, and with the 
right intention — that is all.” 
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PLAYING-TESTS AT SETON HILL COLLEGE 
—THEIR PRACTICAL VALUE 


SISTER CECILIA SCHWAB 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


In the field of general education standardization is no longer 
a matter of theory —it is an established fact. The high school, 
the college, the university, each is an integral part in a great ed- 
ucational system. “The separate institutions are, of course, auton- 
omous in organization and regime; consequently, any one school 
may have numerous defects; but these individual failures only 
serve as more convincing proofs of the excellence that can be 
achieved through codperation. High schools and colleges were 
long ago forced to create and maintain high standards of achieve- 
ment; sectional differences in requisites have been acknowledged 
and provided for; so-called vocational subjects recognized: in 
short, the diversified tastes, talents, achievements, and require- 
ments of our students have been placed upon an equivalent basis; 
not equalized by any means, but simply reduced to a common 
denominator and utilized in one general workable plan of edu- 
cation. 

Music education, however, whether in the colleges and uni- 
versities or in the schools of music properly so called, has not 
been so generally nor so successfully organized as have other de- 
partments of study. Until recently, the relation of the liberal 
arts colleges to music was negligible; even in the present enlight- 
ened age you will agree with me, I think, in saying that the 
musical educator has to surmount many obstacles in his effort at . 
obtaining recognition. In other subjects the schools were willing 
to experiment; in music the educator has been compelled to fight 
his way persistently and perseveringly; he has had to prove in ad- 
vance, and in the face of obstinate scepticism, that the study of 
music can compare in precision and in profit with any other branch 
of knowledge. 

Two reasons may be assigned for the general reluctance to 
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admit music among the assemblage of credit-bearing college sub- 
jects: first, the attitude of people generally and of educators in 
particular towards music; secondly, the inherent difficulty of re- 
ducing the subject to a system of hours and courses required gen- 
erally for approbation by the State. 

To hear music and to enjoy it seems sufficient for most people. 
MacDowell says: ‘ Music contains certain elements which af- 
fect the nerves of the mind and body, and thus possesses the 
power of direct appeal to the public, — a power to a great extent 
denied to the other arts. “This sensuous influence over the hearer 
is often mistaken for the end and aim of all music.” 

A generation ago everybody played “a little”; the high school 
girl who made a call upon her class-mate without the inevitable 
music roll was an anomoly; and the most trivial titillation of the 
ear-drums passed for a marvelous achievement in the opinion of 
her parents, who had been denied the opportunity of accomplish- 
ing even so much. ‘The experience of any teacher is not complete 
who has missed the thrill of hearing a boarding-school lass play 
“Silvery Waves” and “The Maiden’s Prayer,” or, better yet, 
that old commencement favorite, the much hackneyed Twelfth 
Rhapsody of Liszt. 

It is not surprising, then, that educators remained for a long 
time unconvinced of the intellectual value of musical study; that, 
in the words of MacDowell again, the colleges and universities 
in this country placed music on a level with good things to eat 
and drink. Finally the more liberal-minded educators ceased to 
hold themselves aloof from all consideration of music study, but 
still college credits were given only for theoretical work, which, 
valuable as it is, nevertheless is but a means to the real end of 
musical education. 

The difficulty of systematizing the practical side of music, 
which does not lend itself readily to the credit counting system 
in use in our colleges, has also militated against its acceptance as 
matter for an academic degree. Fifteen, nay, even ten years ago, 
how many colleges accepted or accredited applied music? Yet 
elementary musical knowledge that could be placed in question 
and answer form on a paper was generously credited. I have in 
mind an instance. A thoroughly unmusical person who had at 
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one time devoted some months to the study of the art, took a 
written examination in music at one of our large universities for 
the purpose of accumulating some credits. The questions were 
ten in number. Nine of them could have been answered by any 
one of our third grade pupils, for they concerned the rudiments 
of notation; most inconsistently, the tenth required the solution 
of a difficult problem in modern harmony. My friend was able 
to answer the nine, and received college credits. Had she been 
able to play a Beethoven Sonata intelligently her work would have 
received no recognition, certainly no credits. 

Music, however, as both an art and a science, is coming into 
its own. A notable improvement in the music teaching in girls’ 
schools has come about as the result of a growing realization of 
the necessity for training teachers for this department of work. 
Likewise, summer and holiday courses, which normally attract 
women more than men, have given an impetus to study, with the 
result that an increasing superiority in teaching power has be- 
come manifest. 

The special aim of this paper is to note briefly the develop- 
ment of the music course at one such school—Seton Hill College 
—and to emphasize particularly one phase of the work, namely, 
the inauguration for purposes of standardization of a system of 
examinations, better styled ‘‘ playing tests,’ which we have used 
with growing success for a number of years and which have grad- 
ually become a distinctive factor in the administration of our 
music curriculum. 

No other branch of education shows the same confusing multi- 
plicity of examination schemes, good and bad, as does music. At 
Seton Hill we have always sedulously avoided the well-worn and 
much-abused plan of collecting definite groups of technical exer- 
cises, etudes, and pieces, proposed alike to all students. Yet, in 
formulating a specific course, some definite classification had to | 
be accepted or devised. As a beginning, then, a course consisting 
of six grades was drawn up, leading to a diploma or certificate. 
Eight high school credits in other than musical subjects were re- 
quired for the completion of this course, besides a knowledge of 
elementary and intermediate harmony, theory, and history of mu- 
sic. No definite time was prescribed, this being determined by the 
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ability of the pupil, as well as the amount of time she was able to 
devote to the work. 

The teachers were in no way restricted in the selection of 
material. In order to determine her fitness for promotion from 
grade to grade, the pupil was required to play from memory 
three or four selections in the presence of the principal of the de- 
partment and a committee chosen from the faculty. If the per- 
formance was faulty or below the average she was conditioned 
until such time as she was able to meet the requirements. In the 
working out of this plan the greatest difficulty to be overcome 
was the fact that the teachers differed so widely in making selec- 
tions that the tests lacked uniformity. In order to obviate this 
abuse prescribed styles of compositions were designated, which 
still allowed the teacher sufficient liberty. 

In lieu of a dry technical examination each pupil was permit- 
ted to play a velocity-study; besides this, there were required a 
Bach selection, a sonatina or sonata, according to the grade, and 
a short composition for study of expression and interpretation. 
The first test required a sonatina— one for example by Dussek 
or Kuhlau, sometimes a more modern one, such as the delightful 
little compositions by Dennee and similar ones. ‘The next test 
called for a Haydn Sonata, which might be replaced by a simple 
Mozart Sonata, one of the Beethoven Sonatines, or, occasionally, 
easy Beethoven Variations. ‘To pass from grade three to grade 
four a Mozart Sonata was required and a substitute never per- 
mitted; in the next grade, one of the early Beethoven Sonatas 
was designated. 

In a similar manner, the Bach selections were carried through 
the various tests. Beginning with minuets and the first pieces of 
Bach, the student went on to selections from the Little Preludes, 
the Two and Three Part Inventions, Partitas, and Suites. 

The final examination at the close of grade six was given as 
a studio recital. A visiting musician presided and was invited to 
criticise the performers. Mr. Adolph Foerster, a prominent mu- 
sician of this city, has been our visiting critic for thirty successive 
years. His visit to us in early June marks a sort of holiday in 
the music school at Seton Hill. His constructive criticisms have 
been deeply appreciated and have served as a stimulus to further 
effort on the part of both pupils and teachers. 
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In this final test, each performer presents a program similar 
to the following: 

1—Bach: Prelude and fugue from the Well-Tempered Clavi- 

chord 

2—Movement of a sonata: Beethoven 

3—Selection from the romantic school 

4—Concerto: Mozart, Mendelssohn, Weber, or others 

After this a public recital is given in the auditorium by the 
successful aspirants, each one playing several groups selected 
from compositions studied during the year. Needless to repeat, 
all playing for both examinations and recitals is from memory. 

When, a few years ago, Seton Hill was granted a College 
Charter the School of Music had already attained such a height 
of proficiency that the first degrees conferred were those of Bache- 
lor of Music. 

The course which I have outlined has by no means been dis- 
continued with the granting of degrees. An occasional student 
who feels that she cannot give the time and effort to a complete 
college course is satisfied to fulfill the prescribed work for a cer- 
tificate. 

The responsibilities attached to the granting of degrees 
brought new problems to be solved. It became necessary to pre- 
pare and submit for the approbation of the State such a course 
as would correlate with the work of the various departments and 
at the same time carry on the excellent practical work which had 
made the music school unique among those of its kind. We were 
not satisfied to base our Bachelor of Music degree on theoretical 
work, as was done in most colleges; neither would we unduly 
stress the practical work, as was the custom in many conserva- 
tories. We wished to make our course interesting and useful to 
those aspiring to be performers as well as to those who expected 
to become teachers. Much reflection and planning were required 
to accomplish this without tearing down what had been built 
up with such care and earnestness. 

Yet another difficulty arose in the matter of deciding upon a 
degree of proficiency as a standard for entrance requirement. 
After due deliberation and comparison of courses, requirements, 
and native ability of students, it was adjudged that a girl who 
had completed the fourth grade in our Conservatory Course had 
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done at least the equivalent of a four-year high school course trans- 
lated into the terminology of music. Many students who had 
completed their standard high school course in the Academy at 
Seton Hill and had continued their music study together with 
their school work were found prepared to enter the fifth grade in 
music. [he entrance examination then was fixed at approxi- 
mately the equivalent of our test at the end of grade four, and 
our fifth grade work, almost without change, became the re- 
quired practical standard for freshman year. 

In the case of students who had passed through our own 
school, no difficulty was encountered. On the other hand, it is 
not necessary for me to explain to co-laborers the adjustments 
and re-adjustments required in dealing with students coming 
from other music schools, mostly non-accredited, or from private 
teachers, making an entrance examination obligatory. Of ten 
Freshmen presenting themselves for entrance into our Music 
School in September, 1923, but five were free from conditions, 
four of the five having been prepared in our own school. Some 
excellent students, however, have come to us from other high 
schools: girls who have a splendid foundation in harmony, in 
ear-training, and in practical work. All of this points to what 
may be expected when even a degree of standardization has been 
reached in musical education. 

Since the playing tests previously explained had been of in- 
calculable value in our Diploma or Conservatory Course, as it 
was called, the logical plan was to continue them in order to meet 
the difficulties encountered in handling and accrediting practical 
work with exactness in the College Course. Accordingly, im- 
provements were devised, additional courses provided for, and 
the system extended to meet the demands of the college student. 
More scope has been given to the teachers in the selection of ma- 
terial; groups of the modern school have been introduced for 
study, and two more tests have been added. 

In the senior year a public recital is required instead of a 
playing test. The pupil is obliged to formulate her own program 
and submit it for criticism and suggestion early in the year. Ma- 
terial studied in the previous years is reviewed and polished, and 
the time is devoted almost exclusively to establishing a repertoire. 
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Thus, the system of playing tests has been tried and not 
found wanting. From serious examinations held for appointed 
critics only, these tests have grown to be events anticipated not 
only by members of the Music School, but also by many music 
lovers among the college students and the general faculty whose 
schedules do not permit time for the study of music. ‘The pur- 
pose of these tests has thus become two-fold; not only have they 
stimulated the interest of the participants and of the music stu- 
dents, but they have also been real exercises in appreciation for 
many other persons whose presence at the recitals is a stimulus 
to teacher and pupil alike. 

In the course of years, these playing tests have brought about 
a remarkable improvement both in the material used for teaching 
purposes, and in the standard of knowledge and performance 
reached by pupils under instruction. “They have tended to stand- 
ardize the teaching of music, to encourage the sound teacher and 
to expose the delinquent one; and they have likewise offered to 
the head of the department an opportunity of deciding by definite 
results, as to the ability of the teachers employed. 

Where the tests run the danger of failure is exactly where 
all examinations fail. In the hands of an incompetent teacher 
they might possibly tend to a routine scheme of instruction; and 
there is also the possibility of their tempting the pupil to be act- 
uated in her work by unworthy motives. Like all good things, 
they may be used or abused, but I believe that any possible abuse 
is more than offset by the actual benefit obtained from their use. 

While these practical tests have been dwelt upon because they 
are as it were a distinguishing feature of our course, my auditors 
must not receive the impression that the theoretical aspect of the 
subject has suffered in consequence. Since it is not within the 
limits of this paper to discuss this particular phase, I shall not 
even attempt to outline that part of our work. Suffice it to 
say that our classes in harmony, counterpoint, analysis, orchestra- 
tion, and composition, in the hands of competent teachers, are 
duly stressed. An intimate acquaintance is made with the mas- 
terpieces of musical literature, while the knowledge of the art- 
impulse and its relation to human affairs and the ability to 
express sound opinions about musical matters are reckoned as 
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indispensable requirements for graduation. The student must 
also pursue the study of English literature and composition and 
the modern languages, besides the educational subjects required 
by the State of Pennsylvania for those desiring school positions. 

Supervised teaching in various subjects is insisted upon, while 
classes in special and general methods train the student in all the 
problems of pedagogy. Observation is made in designated classes 
and a detailed report of each hour given to the head of the Edu- 
cational Department in the College. Moreover, as most of the 
students are residents, they have ample opportunity for experience 
in the playing of accompaniments, ensemble playing, and chorus 
work, as well as special training in Gregorian Chant as used for 
Church services. “The College Choral Society was organized a 
year ago with eighty members. It now consists of one hundred 
and twelve picked voices under the guidance of a competent 
director. 

Aside from the numerous recitals given by the student body, 
the school arranges a carefully selected series of lectures and con- 
certs by well-known artists. Before each concert an analysis of 
the program is given, thus preparing the young students to listen 
intelligently and to obtain real benefit from the performance. To 
test the powers of expression and their critical ability the ad- 
vanced students are required to write a brief appreciation of the 
works presented. 

From these enumerations it will be obvious that, while our 
achievements thus far have been exceedingly gratifying, their im- 
portance consists chiefly in the fact that they form a solid foun- 
dation for greater future development not only in our own school 
and students but also in all those who may later on come in con- 
tact with either. 

What I have presented in this paper is merely an expression 
of my personal opinions and experience. If, in any way, it should 
incite to further investigation, consideration, or discussion, my 
object will at least in part have been attained. 
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VOICE CONFERENCE 


CHAIRMAN’S INTRODUCTION 


HaArRoLp L. BUTLER 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


In arranging for the Voice Conference, I have endeavored to 
plan for a meeting which will be of the greatest possible value 
to those attending. Ordinarily, at such a conference, three or four 
papers are read in succession. No discussion is held and the re- 
sult is that those who attend leave with a feeling of confusion 
which is not done away with until they are able to read the papers 
in the book of proceedings. I have taken the liberty of making a 
new plan for this conference, hoping that it will prove to be to your 
satisfaction. I have asked Mr. Dudley Buck of New York City, 
a recognized authority on all voice problems, to read a twenty- 
five-minute paper. Immediately afterward you will be invited 
to take part in a free and frank discussion of the principles and 
theories which Mr. Buck will place before you. Mr. Buck has 
written his paper with this plan in mind and will not be offended 
in the least if any one or all of you entirely disagree with all he 
has to say. Perhaps such a thing as a standardization of ideas 
regarding voice production is possible, but it will never come 
about until vocal teachers are willing to exchange ideas and give 
each other the benefit of their study and observation. Music 
teachers in general, and voice teachers particularly, have the rep- 
utation of being very sensitive when any of their theories or prin- 
ciples are attacked. ‘This sensitiveness and the habit of becoming 
personally offended when we are not agreed with will have to be 
done away with if we are going to get anywhere along the line 
of standardization. 
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VOCAL THEORIES AND PRINCIPLES 


DuDLEY Buck 
New York City 


BEFORE beginning my address it gives me much pleasure to 
be the official bearer of the season’s greetings of good will and 
good fellowship to you all from the American Academy of Teach- 
ers of Singing, and I want to take a few moments to tell you 
of the aims and hopes of this Society. It was founded some two 
years ago by Walter L. Bogart, William S. Brady, Dudley Buck, 
George Fergusson, Yeatman Griffith, George Hamlin, Frederick 
H. Haywood, Sergei Klibansky, Gardner Lamson, Francis Rog- 
ers, Oscar Saenger, Oscar Seagle, George E. Shea, Percy Rector 
Stephens, Herbert Witherspoon. Since then the following men have 
become members: Harold L. Butler, Charles W. Clark, Nicholas 
Douty, Bush W. Foley, Karleton Hackett, Victor Harris, Wilfred 
Klamroth, Isidore Luckstone, W. Warren Shaw, Stephen ‘Town- 
send, Charles A. White, Myron W. Whitney. ‘The American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing was founded to establish a code 
which will improve the ethical principles and practise of the pro- 
fession — for the furtherance of knowledge and culture, and for 
the promotion of codperation and good fellowship. It has been 
successful beyond our fondest hopes. “The men have shown a 
tremendous interest, have given untiringly and unselfishly of their 
time and energy, and we hope by our efforts to place the American 
Teacher of Singing on a higher plane, as far as society at large 
is concerned, than perhaps he has heretofore held —a plane equal 
to that of the doctor, lawyer, and other professions. We also 
hope to be able to standardize some of the fundamental vocal 
principles, but I will not go into that subject now. I only want 
you to know that your confreres in this society are with you heart 
and soul in everything that makes for the uplift of our profession. 
And now to my subject. 


In the short time allotted to me to speak to you this morning, 
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it would be impossible to enumerate, much less to discuss, the 
many scientific theories that have accumulated around the all- 
absorbing subject of voice-production. These theories are in- 
tensely fascinating, in fact, dangerously so, but not until scientists 
have succeeded in bringing the result of their research in this 
direction to a practical solution can they be of much service to 
the teacher of singing — much less to the student. “They only 
serve to make what should be a perfectly simple and natural ad- 
justment of the whole vocal mechanism, a complicated and in- 
tricate performance, calculated to blight the musical, artistic, and 
dramatic instincts which are the most essential elements of a 
singer’s nature. 

My aim this morning is not to treat solely of the anatomical 
and physiological problems, but rather to put before you in the 
simplest way possible a few signs by which artistic singing may 
be seen to differ from the inartistic. I hasten to say that I have 
made no wonderful discovery, that I possess no jealously guarded 
secret, and the last thing I wish to do is to controvert the state- 
ments and methods of other teachers. “The thinking teachers of 
today are coming closer and closer together, i.e., they are going 
back to nature for their fundamentals, and nobody can gainsay the 
fact that the closer one comes to nature, the closer one is to fine 
art. 

There is a final tribunal before which all sound should be 
judged and that is a high sense of beauty and it therefore be- 
hooves the singer, in whose art subjective sensation plays such an 
important part, to consider well the beauty of natural laws. 
Twenty years’ experience as a teacher has shown me that the 
physiological school of singing never made a singer and never 
will, for the student who views singing solely from the scientific 
standpoint seldom acquires that rare artistic insight which “ sees 
beyond the symbol, to the beauty of the thing signified.” | 

Many books have been written on the subject of voice culture 
and I am often asked by students which ones I would advise 
their reading. After having read several hundred books on this 
subject I am of the opinion that they are more often harmful, to 
the student, than helpful. Theory runs ahead of practise — it is 
possible to absorb as much theory in one lesson as will take weeks 
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and months to reduce to practise. Not only is it impossible to 
convey the truths and principles of voice production to begin- 
ners by means of books, but it is to a large degree detrimental to 
them, for their minds become warped, being unconsciously in- 
fluenced by the many views they have come across in their reading. 
Thus their receptive and assimilating powers become clogged and 
they are trammelled with preconceived notions. “The difference 
between what they have read and what the teacher is vainly try- 
ing to inculcate is so subtle that for a long time the latter is un- 
consciously merged into the former. Once in a great while, in 
the early stages, the pupil detects this subtle difference in listen- 
ing to the tones of the master, but this is soon forgotten in private 
practise and preconceived notions again reign supreme. Not until 
this power of differentiation is an accomplished fact can the stu- 
dent hope to make progress along true art lines. 

Many wonderful voices are never made to reveal their pos- 
sibilities on account of having been bestowed upon the wrong 
person. As an old instructor of mine said, “One is inclined to 
rail at the injustice of nature in such cases and they are more 
numerous than we singing teachers care to contemplate.” <A 
wonderful violin in the possession of a wealthy collector who 
cannot play may possibly fall into the hands of a great artist 
some day, who will then reveal its wonderful tone. Not so with 
the human voice. It belongs to one person for life and if that 
person be not gifted with the many qualifications necessary to 
draw from it all the beautiful sounds it is capable of producing 
it can never be anything but a dead voice. ‘‘ What a number of 
these dead voices there are! If the public used the same powers 
of judgment in the case of singers as it does with the instrumen- 
talists there would be fewer cases of those lamentable exhibi- 
tions of lovely voices spoilt by premature appearance on the stage 
and concert platform. Alas, their name is legion! Indiscrimi- 
nating audiences, infatuated with the sonorous tones of a noble 
instrument, applaud to the echo and do not see that in so many 
cases these beautiful voices are being woefully abused.” 

It is easy to say that the criterion of good voice-production is 
when it is perfectly free and natural, but quite another thing to 
make it so. Artistic singing does not come by nature, but has to 
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be acquired by continuous and consecutive effort, with the help 
of skilful training. ‘The finest voice must be guided by the rules 
of art, or rigid habits sooner or later result and it is robbed of 
its charms. Absence of rigidity is necessary for the production of 
pure tone from any instrument. ‘The pianist thinks nothing of 
devoting four or more hours a day for years to develop a lithe 
strength in each individual finger, well knowing that only a 
supple touch will insure a sympathetic and telling tone. ‘The 
violinist is equally diligent in acquiring a lithe strength with his 
bow or the tone becomes harsh and scratchy. “The singer must 
also see that he does not develop power at the expense of purity 
of tone. The secret of success in each case is to look after the 
quality and the quantity will look after itself. The voice should 
be nursed not forced, and not until singers realize more fully 
that the technic of the human instrument is as difficult if not 
more so, on account of its intangibility, than either the piano or 
violin, can they hope to be anything but failures. 

The basic principle of good voice production is simplicity it- 
self, viz., a perfect management of the breath (the motive power), 
an automatic adjustment of the vibrating element (the vocal 
bands) for phonation, and a free and unimpeded reéforcement 
of these vibrations by the resonators. ‘The two latter are the 
natural results of the former, i.e., given a perfect management 
of the breath with the breath muscles, there is no necessity for a 
rigid hold at the throat, which characterizes bad production. ‘The 
tongue, not being called upon to bunch up and form a sort of 
bung to prevent the breath rushing away in waste, is free to per- 
form its articulating function, which is its sole business. Thus 
it does not prevent the vibrations which are generated at the vo- 
cal cords by the impingement on them of a well regulated breath, 
finding with absolute freedom their proper environment. 

There has been in the past considerable discussion and diver- 
sity of opinion as to the relative value of the two schools of 
breathing, viz., inspiration with convex or concave abdomen. 
The old Italian masters used the latter, as do all the thinking 
teachers of today. ‘The scientists show that altho the knowl- 
edge of the old masters was empirical, it was nevertheless mathe- 
matically correct, 1.e., given a cone, the most efficient way of 
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increasing its volume is to increase its base. Increasing the 
height of the cone affects the volume to a relatively small extent. 
Therefore, control and dynamic force must come from the lower 
part of the torso. 

The point that I lay stress upon, however, is not so much 
how breath is taken as the manner of controlling it. ‘‘ The in- 
spiratory muscles must be trained to prolong their work, while 
the expiratory muscles by their contraction force out the air 
which rushed in to fill the vacuum caused by the expansion of 
the lung cavity. If the inspiratory muscles fail in the slightest 
degree to sustain their efforts, the breath slips and as a conse- 
quence the throat grips.” “The vocal struggle should be between 
the inspiratory and expiratory muscles and not between the ex- 
piratory and the throat muscles. The old Italian masters called 
this the “‘apoggiata” (apoggiare in Italian means “to lean’’) 
and the old masters meant by apoggiata “ leaning the voice on the 
breath,” or in other words, balancing the machinery. 

The greatest development movement of voice is the rebound, 
the backward thought, and therefore one of the visible signs of a 
perfect balance between the inspiratory and expiratory muscles 
by which it can be recognized, is that the tones seem to be drunk 
in or come toward one. ‘There is no argument against the the- 
ory that forward tone is absolutely vital to good voice production. 
However, much harm is often done by the abuse of recognized 
truths. Any tone, given sufficient pressure, can be forced forward, 
but the only tone that is correct is the one that arrives forward 
because there is no interference and does not fall back into the 
throat the moment the pressure is relaxed. ‘Therefore the for- 
ward tone is the result, the end, not the means; it is the sign by 
which a properly regulated tone is recognized. And so we speak 
of voice placement, about the most misused term in vocal par- 
lance — for so many teachers and students seem to forget that 
voice placement is a condition and not an act. 

From this we see that the voice must be regulated by the 
breath and not the breath by the voice; every particle of breath 
should be transformed into sound. If a rigidly held throat neces- 
sitates abnormal pressure for the production of a normal tone, 
this principle is infringed. When the instrument is properly 
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poised, the vocal bands will respond to the slightest pressure of 
breath. ‘Therefore, if the student will only eternally strive to 
throw the responsibility of breath control upon the breath mus- 
cles and not upon the throat, he will, little by little, find that 
there will be no necessity for holding it at the throat. All this, 
however, depends upon how he is taught to think and study. 

A chain is only as strong as its weakest link. ‘The singer’s 
scale is only as strong as its weakest note, and a singer’s ability 
is shown by his command over the tonality of these scale stops. 
All voices have their weak spots, generally around the “A” be- 
low middle “C”’ in male voices and the octave above for female 
voices. ‘This section of the scale is naturally feeble and of poor 
quality — the tones cause great loss of breath and the embryo 
singer is inclined to consider them as useless. “There is such a 
disparity between them and the lower tones that it seems futile 
to attempt to do anything with them. However, steady and sys- 
tematic development of these apparently atrophied tones is the key- 
note to the whole vocal structure; gradually and surely do they 
increase in strength and volume and little by little do the breaks 
in the scale disappear. One of the cardinal rules of voice produc- 
tion is, ““ Look after the center of the voice and the extremes will 
take care of themselves.” Singers who are always striving for 
high or low tones at full pressure and neglect to lead up to them 
through a natural development follow a course that is simply 
suicidal. 

Emerson, in one of his essays, says, “It is as easy to twist 
iron anchors and braid cannons, as to braid straw; to boil granite, 
as to boil water, if you take all the steps in order. Whenever 
there is failure there are some steps omitted which nature never 
pardons.”’ No one knows better than the teacher how laborious 
this moving step by step is to the great majority of students; but 
if you would reach a high artistic plane, gaze on the Heights of 
Parnassus, there is no royal road to travel. 

A phenomenal voice soon becomes monotonous if its possessor 
is not gifted with a musical and dramatic temperament. ‘These 
two elements are seldom equally combined: either the singer is 
so intensely musical that he seems to put a brake on his emotional 
faculties, he fears to sacrifice a tone for the sake of a dramatic 
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effect and his singing becomes stultified; or he is so intensely dra- 
matic that he lets himself go considerably beyond his vocal means, 
violates every law of sound, forgets that shouting is death to 
singing, abuses his instrument more and more for special effects, 
thrills his audiences, but finally winds up with the most discom- 
forting discovery that his voice has lost any musical quality that 
it may once have had. “The mission of art is to persuade, not 
to surprise.’ The singer who adopts the latter method must 
sooner or later reach his limitations, and this is an unpardonable 
sin. A great artist never abuses his instrument. An artistic de- 
livery is always right physiologically. 

The rigid hold by the wrong throat muscles is not as a rule 
felt, except where the abuse of a delicate organism has lead to 
laryngitis and functional fatigue, and the bad singer compla- 
cently congratulates himself that he is not “throaty.” Strictly 
speaking, however, the term “throaty” applies to any tone that 
requires the assistance of the extrinsic throat muscles, the muscles 
outside the larynx, for its production. ‘This fault in extreme 
cases is very palpable, the larynx moving up and down like a 
“Jack in a box.” The adjustment of the vocal bands both for 
phonation and change of pitch is essentially automatic and should 
depend, to a very large extent, upon the intrinsic muscles (the 
muscles inside the larynx). “The intangibility of the instru- 
ment makes it impossible for the teacher to convey principles 
which are regulated by inner consciousness to those who are not 
receptive. Receptivity is impossible without artistic insight. The 
latter recognizes and the former assimilates truths. Philosophers 
tell us that ‘ beauty dwells not so much in objects, as in the mind 
of the observer.’ ‘This is doubly applicable to the ephemeral art 
of song. Not only should a singer who wishes to excel in the 
highest sense be a cultured musician and be versed in the best 
literature of vocal music, but he should be familiar with the 
works of the great thinkers who have devoted their life work to 
the consideration and unraveling of those mysterious problems 
of human life which concern us all, and no one so much, as he 
whose mission it is to portray in song the soulful utterances of 
poet and musician.” 

The subject of acoustics should also claim the singer’s serious 
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attention. When the air is made to vibrate properly, it will carry 
the tones of a pianissimo note to the most distant corner of the 
largest auditorium. The difference between a shout and a mu- 
sical tone is that in one the spherical air waves are jerky and 
uneven and that in the other they follow each other in rhythmic 
succession. Force of breath will make a tone louder but not 
larger; the volume depends upon whether the vibrations set in 
motion can be added to and built upon to their fullest capacity 
by harmonics, overtones, etc. 

This leads me to think of the classification of voices. People 
come into my studio who have systematically abused their instru- 
ment for months, if not for years, and ask me to diagnose and 
classify their voices. “The wisdom of suspending judgment be- 
comes obvious. It is certainly not safe to hastily judge the tones 
of any instrument when they are produced by non-skilful execut- 
ants. As far as the voice is concerned, the only reliable way is 
to confine the work to the middle voice. As high tones depend 
for their proper production on a complete control of the breath 
and a perfect freedom of the instrument it is therefore a waste 
of time to attempt them under any other conditions. Singers 
have intense cravings to be either sopranos or contraltos, tenors 
or basses, when nature has perhaps intended them for mezzo so- 
pranos or baritones. ‘‘ Chafing under the restraint of proper 
tuition they fly to some teacher who professes to be able to add 
two or three tones to order, higher or lower. It may be that 
this voice manufacturer is honest in his convictions, but more 
often he is an ignorant charlatan who thrives on the credulity 
and impatience of the swarms of eager seekers after a short and 
easy path to the attainment of success.” 

When the tone is properly produced it flows easily and spon- 
taneously, notes join as smoothly at the octave as they do at the 
second, and audiences are not disturbed with unpleasant calcula- 
tions as to whether any accident is liable to occur. ‘‘ When a 
singer arrives at this degree of excellence, he is at first under the 
impression that he is making very little sound, so strange is it at 
first to hear his voice, as it were, outside himself. ‘The absence 
of vibration of the bones and muscles of the head to which he 
has been accustomed and which he had mistaken for a ringing 
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tone is somewhat bewildering at first. Finally he appreciates 
that he has heard his voice from the wrong angle, but it takes a 
good deal of courage to apply the new thought when facing a 
large audience. “The same old fear that he is not making him- 
self heard overpowers him and he weakens his tone with too 
much force. ‘The soil will only respond with results up to a 
certain amount of cultivation: this is equally true of a musical 
instrument, it will only yield up to a certain pressure.” 

My remarks would be incomplete if I omitted to say a word 
about diction. American singers are great culprits in this mat- 
ter. However, good diction is impossible without freedom of 
the articulating muscles and therefore this must be the teachers’ 
first objective. 

Few people consider what a great responsibility the vocal 
teacher has, and I am sorry to say that there are many teachers 
who do not seem to realize it themselves — that if the basic laws 
of voice production are not understood and adhered to the result 
may be a permanent injury to a voice, to happiness, and even to 
health itself. 

In conclusion let me say — there is one truth which I cannot 
impress upon you too strongly: Artists are not born, they form 
themselves by long preparation. A fine voice may be a divine 
gift, but in the majority of cases, it is the thorough cultivation 
of moderately good material. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR RESEARCH IN THE 
MODERN UNIVERSITY 


PHILIP GREELY CLAPP 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 


WE musicians like to consider ourselves artists, and our calling 
a profession. Unfortunately we have to wrest our living from a 
public which credits us with small integrity, and yet is exceedingly 
gullible concerning our objectives and our means of attaining 
them. Earning a livelihood in music thus becomes a highly spec- 
ulative venture, peculiarly beset by the temptation to monopolize, 
as far as possible, any streak of “pay gold” that we may find. 
With little confidence in us outside our own ranks —and still 
less inside — self-respect becomes almost entirely an individual 
matter, and those admirable persons who are actuated by it tend 
to become conscientious artisans plying a trade rather than artists 
practising a profession. 

Nowhere does this show more clearly than in musical train- 
ing, — or what we like to flatter ourselves by calling ‘“ musical 
education.” Most musicians, theoretical and practical, are 
trained substantially as a plumber, a chauffeur, or a piano-tuner 
is trained: that is to say, someone who is already able to do what 
the neophyte hopes to learn shows him first the simple act, and 
then those “ tricks of the trade’”’ by which he may reasonably ex- 
pect to “put it across” and “ get away with it.” Little atten- 
tion is given to fundamental principles, and that little is oftener 
based upon assumption than upon rational conclusions derived 
from experimentation under test conditions. 

While this condition is lamentable, it is not astonishing. Why 
should we expect sound education in a field in which there is al- 
most no sound criticism, and in which what there is is the result 
of happy intuition rather than rational analysis? In any gener- 
ation there are likely to be a few critics endowed from birth 
with an intuitively just sense of musical values, and, if these 
fortunate few succeed in developing their gifts by experience and 
in retaining their courage and integrity to the point of expressing 
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frankly what they believe, their contributions to musical enlight- 
enment are very great. Unhappily such critics are rare; the re- 
mainder have to fall back upon the traditions of the particular 
party with which they ally themselves, and such traditions are 
almost without exception based upon assumptions which age alone 
has invested with superstitious veneration. 

A few years ago I had occasion to attempt an analysis of 
those principles of unity and contrast which we are forced to 
admit must underly many modern compositions in free form, but 
which are conspicuously absent from textbooks on composition. 
It seemed wise to me first to read what had already been written 
on the subject, and this I was able to do quite fully, as I had 
access to the wealth of printed material in the British Museum 
library. The poverty of thought in this literature is still a mat- 
ter of wonderment to me. Excluding from consideration the 
hundreds of books which consisted of mere gush and vaporizing 
— coupled in most instances with astounding historical inaccur- 
acy — the more serious material confined itself almost wholly to 
reassertion, in large part misunderstandingly, of the musical max- 
ims of Aristotle and Dr. Hanslick. Not that the authors knew in 
most cases the origins of their statements, of course; they simply 
reinterpreted, in the light of their personal or partisan prejudices, 
fundamental assumptions which it had never occurred to them to 
question. The fact that these notions all originated either with 
an ancient philosopher who had no contact with the modern art 
of music and no conception of the modern science of psychology ; 
or with a modern journalist whose vogue, while it lasted, rested 
more upon his witty and dogmatic use of language than upon his 
musical acumen, and who is thoroly discredited for his mis- 
judgments of Wagner, Liszt, Berlioz, Bruckner, and Wolff, 
probably never occurred to them. But I doubt if any of these 
brethren of the critical priesthood would have been even slightly 
disturbed by what is after all the most serious charge that can 
be brought against any critic, namely, that they almost totally 
lack that type of intellectual curiosity concerning origins and 
process which is sometimes called the search for truth. It were 
well to remember that the search for doctrine is something quite 
different, and as unprofitable as it is easy. 
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Now, the modern university has for some time been promot- 
ing the search for truth through the agency known as original 
research. ‘This is not to say that the search for truth must be 
carried on at a university; but at least university facilities, uni- 
versity methods, and a university point of view are at present 
promising and productive aids to such an undertaking. A few 
American universities are now providing opportunities for re- 
search in various musical fields, and are recognizing the results 
of such investigations as a basis for the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Philosophy. On the whole they are keeping rather 
quiet about it and it is impossible to say how extensively the idea 
of research in musical fields is being carried out. I cannot there- 
fore give a list of the universities at which this work is going on, 
but must disclaim any intentional slight in mentioning only two, 
— Harvard University and the State University of lowa. As a 
graduate of one and teacher in the other, I can speak from ac- 
quaintance. 

Harvard has granted a number of Ph.D.’s in music. As the 
department of music desires above all things to foster talent for 
composition, while the general requirement of a thesis based upon 
research is absolute, the Harvard Ph.D. in music is expected to 
produce both a thesis and a composition or compositions in large 
form. ‘This double requirement keeps the candidate fairly busy 
but there can be no question that he profits by strenuously exer- 
cising for two or three years both his creative and his analytical 
faculties. A number of creditable symphonies and symphonic 
poems, which have subsequently been successfully performed be- 
fore the general public, have emanated from candidates for the 
Harvard Ph.D. in music; while the thesis topics have had a nat- 
ural tendency to occupy themselves with orchestration, form, and 
musical esthetics. One well-known and suggestive book, Gehr- 
ing’s “ The Basis of Musical Enjoyment,” was undertaken as a 
master’s thesis at Harvard. 

Iowa has not yet had time to develop Ph.D.’s in music, but a 
considerable number of candidates for the master’s degree have 
presented themselves, and their investigations, while not neglect- 
ing esthetic problems, have on the whole tended toward the field 
of musical pedagogy. A description of some of this material may 
be suggestive. 
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Discriminating teachers of piano find it worth their while to 
give considerable attention to methods of practice. On the side 
of technic, elaborate devices have been worked out by ambitious 
teachers from Czerny down. Of their value it is perhaps suf- 
ficient to say that some of these devices sometimes work well with 
some pupils. ‘The promotion, however, of musical understanding 
in pupils of high average capacity or better has been left largely 
to the initiative of the individual pupil, with the unhappy result 
that students who are not geniuses remain through life unduly 
dependent upon coaching, while even the geniuses lose time and 
frequently suffer from stunted ambition. 

Most of us are old enough to have been taught in our high 
school days to memorize poetry by the mechanical process of com- 
mitting one line at a time, which consumed much time and effort 
and produced results of only a temporary and unreliable charac- 
ter. Recently, however, the schools have adopted the ‘ whole 
method ” in memorization; that is to say, a student memorizes an 
entire poem, not piecemeal, but by reading it over entire until it 
remains in the memory. ‘The results by this plan are quicker, and 
apparently last longer in most cases. “To be sure, the despised 
theatrical actor has been following this plan since before Shakes- 
peare’s time; but it is distinctly new in the academic world, and 
therefore ranks as “ modern.” 

A year ago we assigned a promising graduate student, Miss 
Jessie Culver, to a comparison of the relative quickness and dura- 
bility of learning new piano pieces by the part and the whole 
methods. ‘Twenty students in our elementary piano course were 
selected with whom to carry on the experiment. Since their pre- 
vious training and general musical background naturally varied 
considerably, and since their talent could manifestly not be pre- 
cisely determined in advance, we made no attempt to assume 
equality within the twenty, but “ paired’ the students to the best 
of our ability, by the following means: first, we ascertained by a 
questionnaire what the previous training and experience of each 
pupil had been; second, we secured an estimate from our own 
teachers as to whether they were well paired in ability and prog- 
ress; and finally, we subjected them all to a general intelligence 
test and to the Seashore tests of musical talent, and excluded 
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from the pairing any students who showed considerable discrep- 
ancy in these tests, even when in other respects they seemed eligi- 
ble. Eventually, from a class of over fifty students, we succeeded 
in selecting ten couples representing a wide range of individual 
difference in the whole group, but close similarity in the pairs. 

We now took the students and their teachers completely into 
our confidence as to the purpose of the experiment, and pointed 
out to them the necessity for adhering rigidly to such conditions 
as might be prescribed. Both the students and the teachers were 
keenly interested, and apparently codperated fully from the be- 
ginning to the end of the experiment. While constant super- 
vision in practice was of course not feasible, frequent surprise 
inspections were made. No irregularities were discovered ex- 
cept that in the one case the absence of a student because of ill- 
ness upset the experiment so far as that pair was concerned. 

On a given day, each pair received a new piece which neither 
student had even seen before. One student in each pair, whom 
I will call A, was instructed to practice this piece exactly twenty- 
five minutes a day, no more and no less, and solely by a process 
of playing the entire piece through from beginning to end; the 
other student, whom I will call B, had to practice the same piece 
for the same daily amount on a basis of not attacking any division 
of it until the preceding division was fairly fluently and expres- 
sively in hand. At the end of four weeks, the pair played the 
whole piece in the presence of judges, who estimated their rela- 
tive proficiency. “The judges were not cognizant of which plan 
had been used with which pupil, and wrote down their opinions 
without conferring with one another. The pupils were now 
placed upon their honor not to touch the pieces at all for two 
weeks, and were never caught doing so; then they were again 
examined to determine how well they had retained what they 
had learned. 

The process was then reversed. Each pair received a new 
piece, carefully selected to represent the same degree of difficulty 
and similar problems as the first. “This time student B practiced 
only the whole composition, while student A learned it in install- 
ments. Again, at the end of four weeks, each pair was tested 
under the same conditions as before; again there was a rest of 
two weeks; and again retention was tested after this rest. 
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The results were exceedingly suggestive. In the first place, 
the agreement of the judges was remarkably high, showing that 
the differences observed were real. Out of four comparisons 
each with ten pairs, making forty comparisons in all and eighty 
individual hearings, there was only one comparison on which 
the judges disagreed as to which pupil gave the superior per- 
formance, although each judge handed in a written opinion be- 
fore conferring with anybody else concerning anything at all. 
Three judges served during the first six weeks, when one was 
called away; there were then twenty comparisons concerning 
which three judges agreed, and nineteen concerning which two 
agreed, the third being absent. 

Three of the couples proved not to be truly paired; that is 
to say, one student in each pair always excelled, regardless of 
the method of learning used, thereby showing that the two. stu- 
dents were not equal in capacity. “The work of one pair, as has 
been stated, was broken up by the absence of one student through 
illness; that of another was inconclusive, because the judges dis- 
agreed as to the comparative merits of the two students in the 
second retention test. Of the remaining five pairs, one consist- 
ently supported the piecemeal method of learning, while the other 
four all unmistakably supported the plan of learning a compo- 
sition by practicing the whole piece from the start. 

Right here an interesting factor comes into play. It has been 
found that the whole method of learning poetry is quicker than 
the part method, but that the part method works better in the 
learning of arbitrary lists of words not connected by sense or 
composition into sentences; apparently, then, the sense of a pas- 
sage is of great value in learning it, even to the point of sup- 
planting mechanical memorization, which would otherwise be 
necessary. Now, the single pair who found the piecemeal study 
of a piano composition quicker and more durable than the plan 
of taking it as a whole were both students who had done poorly 
with their general intelligence tests. “This suggests that they 
may habitually have formed little conception of the musical con- 
tent of new piano pieces, depending wholly upon a mechanical 
type of learning in this and probably many other fields; and, in- 
deed, both their performance in other compositions and _ their 
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record in general scholarship were found to bear out such an in- 
ference. 

We arrived, therefore, at a tentative conclusion, fully realiz- 
ing that further experimentation on a large scale would alone 
justify any final statement. Briefly, we feel that the evidence 
suggests that pupils whose intelligence and experience are suf- 
ficient to enable and prompt them to form a conception of a com- 
position as a whole will learn it quicker and better and retain it 
longer if they study it as a whole instead of piecemeal. If a stu- 
dent seems to prosper better on the piecemeal plan it is a sign 
that he is learning mechanically and without regard to sense, 
which may of course be due quite as often to lack of experience 
as to lack of talent or intelligence. As to testing these conclu- 
sions on a larger scale, I may state that I have had promising 
‘results, with advanced pupils, from giving a whole sonata at once 
instead of a movement at a time; the students take more interest, 
sustain it longer, learn quicker, interpret better, and seem in 
performance more familiar with the material. 

We now have students working on such problems as the 
treatment of monotones, the effect of accompaniments upon the 
learning of songs at different ages, the modifications of cadential 
progressions in the works of such composers as Debussy and 
Franck, the stylistic influence of one composer upon another, the 
evolution of the short piano piece, and other topics. In dwelling 
at length upon the methods and suggested results of one investi- 
gation I have aimed to show that university study and university 
methods offer a definite opportunity for careful and significant 
analysis of many of the professional problems which in the past 
we have been prone to leave to chance or to personal preference 
of a more or less impulsive sort. Of course we must guard against 
the intrusion of scientific dogmatism; but even this would be 
better than unscientific dogmatism, of which we musicians must 
admit, from sore experience, that “ too much is enough! ” 
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STANDARDIZING MUSIC DEGREES 


FREDRIK HOLMBERG 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 

THE writer of this paper questions whether there is any phase 
of music education that is in greater need of standardization 
than music degrees. Music educators, as well as educators in all 
other branches of study, do not now have the proper respect for 
music degrees. [he reason for this is that a Bachelor of Music 
degree may mean anything from two years of high school plus the 
ability to play some instrument a little or to sing a few songs 
fairly well, up to a general and musical education that compares 
fairly well with that required for a Ph.D. As it is now, unless 
a person is intimately acquainted with the details of the work at 
each institution granting music degrees, it is practically impossible 
to judge what a student must know before he is granted a degree 
by any particular school. 

Being chairman of the State Music Examination Committee 
in Oklahoma, it is my duty to examine the credentials of candi- 
dates for certificates. Since we established our system for certi- 
fying music teachers I have examined the educational record, 
credentials, and diplomas of more than 1500 candidates for cer- 
tification. Some of these have done all their music work with 
private instructors, but the majority have some kind of teacher’s 
certificate from a school. Some have diplomas, some hold a B.M. 
degree, and there are a few who have a B.A. degree with music 
as the major subject. “These people come from practically every 
state in the Union and a few have studied in Europe. So far I 
have not found two institutions with exactly the same courses 
and requiring the same amount of work for the B.M. I have 
found a few schools that require approximately the same work 
but the majority differ as much as a horse differs from a bird-dog. 
In studying these outlines of courses and requirements one cannot 
help but feel the personality of those who have had most to do 
with establishing the courses. They all seem to have a hobby like 
one of the following: 
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1. Preparing players and singers at the expense of every- 
thing else. 

2. Preparing teachers, practically neglecting solo perform- 
ance. 


3. Giving the student a general musical culture without 
special attention to preparing the student for the musical 
profession. 


4. Emphasizing the theoretical branches at the expense of 
all else. 


5. Piling on so much work in Psychology, Education, and 
Languages that there is little time left for music. 


6. Insisting upon granting a B.A. degree with music as the 
major subject which is an effective arrangement for kill- 
ing the individuality of a music school in a large uni- 
versity. 

7. Arranging a course and making the requirements for the 
degree such that the greatest number of students are 
induced to enroll, insuring a greater income at the ex- 
pense of standards. 

There are more hobbies but the above will suffice. Out of 
such a conglomeration is it not possible to lay down a well 
balanced or standardized course in such a manner that the B.M. 
degree for example will mean approximately the same wherever 
offered? Is it not possible for the M. T. N. A. to go on record 
as recommending that schools now offering the B.M. degree offer 
a course approximately as we outline it — provided of course that 
they have the necessary equipment? Cannot the M. T. N. A. 
pass a resolution asking the Education Department in each state 
not to recognize a school offering a B.M. degree unless the course 
is up to the standard we require? I believe we are strong enough 
to do this and that the state authorities will listen to us. With 
such a regulation in force music degrees would begin to mean 
the same thing everywhere and perhaps would receive proper re- 
spect from the educational world in general. 

At this point I can hear many musicians say, “You can 
measure the work in theory and history in the case of an art and 
in the languages. You can measure the work done in a law 
course, but you cannot measure art.’ To this I will answer 
that you can measure the advancement of a music student in the 
gymnastics, the intellectual and aesthetic grasp, as well as one 
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may measure the oratory of a law student “ pleading a case”’ or 
judge the artistic value of the products of students in literature. 
Law students and literary students are graded on such work, 
why not music students? It is true that Art cannot be analyzed 
into common facts. If that were possible, Art would not exist. 
When other means of expression become insufficient we turn to 
Art for realization. 

I question whether there are very many serious music teachers 
who do not either consciously or unconsciously measure up a stu- 
dent’s technical, intellectual, and artistic capacity at each lesson; 
and if the teacher knows that he is expected to judge the advance- 
ment of the student, he is not likely to go wrong in his con- 
clusions any more than if he were grading a paper on the inter- 
pretation of a drama. 

If a student in a university majors in English, he will be 
expected to read a certain number of dramas, poems, and the 
like, in order to become acquainted with the style and emotional 
tendencies in different periods and schools; and he is graded on 
such work more or less satisfactorily. In music we go farther 
than that. We expect the student to get a fairly good playing or 
singing acquaintance with many works of different periods and 
schools and on top of that expect him to give passable public per- 
formances of some compositions in varied styles of different schools 
and periods. Is it not true that music students are measured 
more certainly than students in some other branches of education 
are measured ? 

It is true, of course, in studying singing, that the student with 
a fine voice has a great advantage over the student whose voice 
is only ordinary. But it is also true that if the student with 
the fine voice is ever to become a good musician and teacher, as 
well as singer, he must become familiar with the most important 
literature for voice even though much of it may be outside his 
own field in singing. Right here I would like to tell of an 
incident that happened in my office not long ago. A very nice 
young man, with a well trained tenor voice and a good reper- 
toire of lyric tenor things, called. He told me he had decided to 
teach but that he did not know any soprano or alto songs to 
speak of. He had never paid much attention to what they sang 
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as he had been interested only in compositions especially suited to 
the lyric tenor voice. To use his own words, “I am stuck.” 
He decided that he either had to keep on singing in public, or 
if he wished to teach, spend a good long time studying the litera- 
ture for the voice. He was a “ graduate” of a well known 
school and after his graduation had studied with a “ famous 
master”? for some time. The last paragraph is somewhat off 
the subject; however, it proves that degrees should be stand- 
ardized. 

Students in a department of music, a school of music, or a 
school of fine arts may be divided into classes as follows: 

1. Those whose ambition is to become concert performers. 

2. [hose who expect to become teachers. 

3. Those who study music purely for cultural reasons, ex- 
pecting to become neither finished performers nor teachers. 

It is not necessary to classify the students who are not fitted 
for music study. Such students usually eliminate themselves 
if the standards are kept high enough. It is admitted that there 
are always a few ‘“‘dead heads” that are difficult to eliminate 
and as long as there is human ambition to learn to do a thing 
because we like it, in spite of not being adapted to it, we shall 
have a small percent of people who insist upon studying music 
when they could study almost anything else to better advantage. 
There is a larger percentage of students who are gifted in music 
but who decide to become poor doctors of medicine rather than 
good musicians. 

Shall we keep the above classification in mind when outlining 
a course of study required for a B. M. degree? Are we to take 
all classes of students “‘through the same mill” or shall we 
outline three distinct courses to fit the needs of each class? ‘The 
latter is of course the reasonable thing to do. At once someone 
will say that it will be a costly affair. It will require large 
physical equipment as well as a large teaching staff to carry out 
such a program. Only the larger institutions such as state and 
endowed universities and the larger individual music schools may 
be able to carry out such a policy. Small church schools or col- 
leges do not attempt to offer a Ph.D. in. chemistry or physics 
because of cost. Why should the small school attempt a B. M. 
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degree if it costs too much? Unless the school can afford to 
give all class work in the needed literary courses and in music 
theory, history, and aesthetics practically with free tuition, the 
average student may not be able to bear the expense. ‘This will 
not change the standing of the small school with a good music 
department, but degrees should not be offered unless the course 
justifies them. 

It is with fear, trembling, and hesitation that an attempt is 
made at outlining a course leading to a B. M. degree, qualified 
by a major subject. 

In the School of Fine Arts at the University of Oklahoma 
we are now discussing changing or doing away with the B. M. 
degree and substituting for it Bachelor of Fine Arts. ‘That is, 
we will offer 


B.F.A. in Piano 


** Voice 
ns Violin 
c Violoncello 
: peainting 


Decorative Design 

i “ "Theory of Music 

Architecture 

Expression 

% “Pipe Organ (dept. to be added) 
Harp 

Art Education 

sa “Unqualified (Culture) 

4 “ Director High School Music 


—and so on. 


The above arrangement would then be similar to what is 
being done in Colleges of Liberal Arts in connection with grant- 
ing B.A. degrees. For example: 


B.A. in Geology 
B.A. in English 
B.A. in Modern Languages and so on. 


However, we have not made this change yet. After this 
paper has been discussed we may find ourselves hesitating. An 
outline for a B.M. degree course, as the writer sees it, follows: 
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Entrance Requirements 


A high school education or its equivalent, together with a 
course in the elementary theory of music. 


Candidates for the degree in piano must be far enough ad- 
vanced to begin the study of (for example) Mozart’s Sonata 
No. 7 in F major. 

Candidates for the degree in voice must be able to play sim- 
ple accompaniments on the piano and should have had some sight- 
singing. 

Candidates for the degree in violin must be prepared to begin 
the study of Kreutzer’s Etudes. As this is only a proposed out- 
line I will not go further in defining entrance requirements. 


Requirements for Degree 


(In outlining the requirements for graduation, the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ hours,’ refers to the “academic hour,” one “hour” 
representing two hours of preparation for each class recitation, 
three hours per week throughout a semester in a laboratory be- 
ing equal to one “ academic hour.”’) 

In “applied music,” that is, in piano, voice, violin, and the 
like, examinations shall be given at the end of each semester, at 
which studies and compositions of designated difficulty must be 
performed to the satisfaction of the examining committee; and 
the number of hours credit, varying from 1 to 6 in instrumental 
music and from 1 to 4 in voice, must be granted according to 
advancement. Forty-eight “hours” shall be required in the ma- 
jor subject in instrumental music— piano for example — for 
graduation. The six hours’ limit is based on the requirement 
of two lessons and eighteen hours’ practice per week. ‘Thirty- 
two “hours” shall be required for graduation when the major 
subject is voice, the course being based upon the requirement of 
two lessons per week and twelve hours of practice. 

Students are also required to perform twice each semester in 
pupil recitals and must attend three-fourths of all pupil recitals 
given in each semester. At the close of the senior year the stu- 
dent must present a memorized program of designated musical 
value. 
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Literary Requirements for Candidates for B.M. Degree 


(Instrument course) 


English 6 hours 
French or German IO 8h 
Psychology and Education OF i 


Total 22 hours 
(Voice course) 


English 6 hours 
French TO as 
German LOC: 
Italian BOM GS 
Psychology and Education Oita 


Total 42 hours 


Theory and History of Music Requirements 


Harmony 10 hours 
Counterpoint i: 
Canon 

Instrumentation 

Solfeggio 

History of Music 

Musical Forms 

Aesthetic Analysis of Music 
Musical Pedagogy 

Theory of Teaching Major subject 
Applied Aesthetics 

Practice ‘Teaching 


PBNHNHNHNHNHPNH OH HL 


Total 42 hours 
124 hours shall be required for graduation. 


The above outline includes 112 hours of required work for 
candidates for the degree in instrumental music and 116 hours 
for those seeking the degree with voice as the major subject. This 
leaves room for some elective work. 


Suggested Elective Work 


History of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
Modern Drama, 

Sociology, 

Public Speaking, 

Philosophy, 

European History, 

American History, etc. 


OYE YY x 
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I would also require that the student during the four years 
of the course attend a certain minimum number of artist recitals, 
symphony concerts, and operas. If the school is located in a 
small town, where there is not enough opportunity to hear such 
music, the student should be required to spend some time in a 
large musical center for the purpose of attending symphony con- 
certs and operas before the degree is granted. The above outline 
will be slightly varied according to which branch of the profes- 
sion the student is attempting to enter. If concert performance 
is the main object, the subjects directly pertaining to teaching 
might be omitted and special work in repertoire and public per- 
formance added. If the candidate is to become a teacher, peda- 
gogy may be stressed at the expense of public performance. If 
the candidate wishes to become a director of high school music, 
an elementary course for the study of playing principles of all 
the different orchestral and band instruments is essential, and 
the student should have some work in voice; and so on. He must 
know the routine work done in choruses, glee clubs, bands, and 
orchestras. “To do this the student should be allowed to omit 
some other work which may not be so important in his case. All 
candidates for the degree must be required to do some work in 
ensemble playing and singing. 

If the candidate is taking the work for general culture rather 
than in preparation for professional life work, the field can be 
very much broadened and the outline for the degree made more 
elastic, but at the same time centered on some kind of a major 
subject. 

Master’s and Doctor’s degrees in music I feel should be left 
alone until we have a Bachelor’s degree standardized. 

Let me close this paper by stating that I am becoming more 
and more convinced that the music degree should be done away 
with and a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree substituted. At least 
such a move would be beneficial in a school of fine arts in which 
courses in the principal branches of the arts are offered. 
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A SURVEY OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE CREDITS 
IN MUSIC 


KarL H. ESCHMAN 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


THE College Entrance problem demands our immediate at- 
tention. It is a matter which vitally concerns all musicians con- 
nected with colleges and universities, but it has not as yet received 
from them the individual attention or codperative treatment it 
deserves. We have been very busy securing for music the proper 
academic recognition in the college curriculum and in most insti- 
tutions we have succeeded. ‘There is little question among even 
the most conservative members of our faculties as to the pro- 
priety of giving college credit for courses in the theory of music. 
With the exception of certain elementary courses in appreciation 
there is little danger of their degenerating into ‘“‘ snap courses.” 
Many high schools are offering work which on the basis of in- 
tellectual content demands recognition. Our supervisors have 
been busy with that problem. Both college and high school 
music men have neglected the question of college entrance; in 
the case of the latter, probably because only a relatively small 
per cent of their students are affected. 

The problem is intensified by two conditions: on the one hand, 
agitation on the part of music clubs and others for more credit 
in high schools has secured a considerable increase in the amount 
of such credit given, amounting in some cities to a “major” in 
music; on the other hand, increased enrollment at our universi- 
ties and the crowded condition of dormitories and classrooms has 
made colleges more selective. ‘The situation in Ohio is a good 
illustration. A state Supervisor of Music was appointed in 1922. 
Under her direction much has been done to introduce music in 
rural schools where it had not been offered, and also in Ohio 
State University, which up to the present has been one of the few 
great state universities without a music department. “This super- 
visor has recently issued a statement that all high schools in the 
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State are now permitted and encouraged to offer four units in 
music toward graduation. But such credit will do a student 
who plans to enter college more harm than good if it stands in 
the way of his entering the better colleges of the State. Under 
our present law in Ohio the State University is forced to admit 
all students who are graduates of a first grade high school. ‘This 
would be practically the only institution of any size open to such 
students and it is an institution which offers at present no further 
study in music during nine months of the year. 

The situation varies a great deal in different parts of the 
country. In an endeavor to find out the present status of music 
as an entrance subject a questionnaire was sent to the registrars 
of all colleges and universities giving entrance credit in music. 
The replies are tabulated herewith. I will treat briefly of the 
situation in various sections and then add some suggestions in the 
light of this survey. ‘The questions were planned to find out 
which institutions accept theoretical music alone and which ones 
accept all accredited work, practical and theoretical. If prac- 
tical music must be accompanied by theory, that fact was noted. 
Each institution was asked for its classification of entrance credits 
as that indicates its attitude toward the subject. A report on col- 
lege entrance in music without such details may be quite mis- 
leading. In summarizing the returns we find widely varying 
methods of procedure in different parts of the country. In the 
East only two institutions of any standing (Bowdoin and Boston) 
accept more than one unit, and that unit is for theoretical work 
only, except in two instances. Replies show that several schools 
have withdrawn the unit which they formerly accepted because of 
the failure of the College Entrance Board of Examinations to 
reach an agreement. ‘The schools for women are forced by their 
constituency to give local examinations, but such colleges as Bates, 
Middlebury, and Wheaton, where the pressure is not so heavy, 
have withdrawn the subject as they do not wish to set up local 
examinations. And the situation affects not only New England 
but the country as a whole. It is true that only a small minority 
of students enter colleges in other sections of the country by way 
of the Entrance Board, but the East largely sets the standards 
in educational matters and any loss in academic standing there 
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would be felt all over the country. When music is re-approved 
by the Entrance Board, it will be upon a sound academic basis. 
There will be no question of classification, as no vocational sub- 
jects are accepted. Colleges not in the Eastern section usually 
list entrance subjects in three groups: I Those required of all; 
II All those accepted without question to make up the total; 
III A group of subjects, often labelled ‘‘ vocational,’ from which 
a limited number of units may be offered. 

In the North Central States, the situation is quite confused. 
There is not the uniformity that is found in the East, as each 
college has its individual requirements guided by the other insti- 
tutions in the same state and in general by the North Central 
Association of Colleges. ‘These requirements are rather conserva- 
tive on the whole, — much more so than those of states farther 
West. The majority of colleges in Pennsylvania and Ohio do 
not mention music as a possible entrance subject. ‘There is great 
need for standardization followed by action brought about by the 
active interest of the men in charge of music at each college. 
Whatever the attitude of the institution and of its faculty as a 
whole, there is no reason why music should not be listed. “The 
requirement can be defined and made as severe as desired so that 
there can be no question as to its academic content. “The prob- 
able reason why the subject has not been listed is that there have 
been few students presenting courses of this character for en- 
trance. The number is now on the increase and music should be 
listed and defined in order to take care of this increasing num- 
ber. Some registrars reply that their lists are not intended to 
be exhaustive and that when music is presented they consider 
each case on its merits, but this is not a satisfactory situation 
from any standpoint. In other schools the possibility of present- 
ing music is merely implied. In Indiana there is a margin of two 
units in which anything the student can present from any high 
school will be accepted. Music is not specifically named in this 
connection. 

This brings up an approach to the subject which is still more 
carefully developed by other states in the North Central and 
Western Section. ‘They include all subjects of known academic 
content in the second group and allow a margin of 2, 3, or 4 
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units in a third group of ‘“‘ unknowns,” sometimes accepting any- 
thing that may be offered and sometimes specifying a limit for 
each particular subject. Unfortunately, music is usually found 
in this group along with domestic science, drawing, stenography, 
and even physical training. Sometimes the catalog is made by 
the State University or the State Department of Education and 
many or all schools follow this. In Indiana the limiting total 
in this group is 2 units, in Michigan, 3, and in Minnesota, 4. 
The less developed the educational system of a state and the 
more pioneer work to be done, the larger this limit. In some 
states it varies with the different institutions. In Kansas the 
range is from two to eight units in this group. 

There can scarcely be any question that the stronger institu- 
tions have been slow to grant entrance credit for non-theoretical 
work. Outside of the state universities, which often have their 
policies defined for them by legislatures, there are few strong 
institutions granting such credit unless safeguarded by additional 
work in theory. In Illinois this is distinctly the case. Iowa has 
a carefully planned system that demands special mention. It is 
well standardized and carried out by practically all colleges in 
the same fashion. It grants two units for music theory which 
may be accompanied by practical music, but it requires that four 
years with five periods a week be spent in this work. Although 
more than half of the work is theoretical yet it is all prorated on 
a laboratory basis. 

In the South and West, it is the exceptional institution which 
states in any detail the content that it will accept. “There is much 
less theory offered or required. Of the list of Southern institu- 
tions less than ten specifically require theory as a basis and most 
of those are in states which are influenced by Northern and East- 
ern colleges. “The two Maryland institutions require written 
examinations for theory credit; two Kentucky universities admit 
theory only. The University of Missouri grants one unit for a 
carefully defined course in solfeggio and elementary harmony 
covering two years, five forty-minute periods a week. South- 
western University in Texas is still more suspicious of content, 
requiring three years of work for one unit (the number of 
sessions a week is not stated). 
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The universities of Arizona, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and North Dakota accept in general what is offered by 
the high schools. Colorado State Teachers’ College has an in- 
teresting system in which all subjects are grouped in seven classes, 
one of which is Music and Fine Arts. All students entering 
must present subjects in four of the seven groups. On the Coast, 
again, the work is standardized. In California most institutions 
follow the example of the University of California in accepting 
three units which may be any combination of solfeggio, elemen- 
tary harmony, history of music, piano, chorus, or orchestra. This 
very generous arrangement, however, comes under the third 
group in which the total limit is three units. If used in musical 
subjects, no others can be presented from the group. 

This leads me to my first recommendation: that carefully de- 
fined units in theoretical music with five regular class periods and 
outside preparation should be standardized and removed from this 
group. ‘The entrance standards when adopted may be accepted, 
as a basis, or this Association together with the Supervisors’ Con- 
ference can name their own requirements if the Eastern standards 
do not seem to meet the needs of the country as a whole. When 
agreed upon there should be a united effort to place such unit 
courses in Class II of regular academic subjects. This should 
be done for several reasons: (1) their content would deserve 
this classification, (2) the dignity of music as an art and science 
demands it, and (3) this action would relieve some congestion 
in Group III as it usually stands at present. Institutions that 
were willing to do so could then enter practical music under 
Group III as a vocational subject, or if they saw fit they could 
add theoretical requirements or standard lists of compositions and 
give it a higher classification. “To strengthen the academic class- 
ification of theory will in no wise injure the cause of practical 
music as an entrance subject. 

After all we must recognize the position of the men who are 
holding up educational standards in secondary schools. Many 
fads and frills have been added to the curricula of high schools. 
We do not believe music is one of these, but in certain instances 
under poor direction it may have been. We must remember in 
outlining our courses that we shall be called upon to defend their 
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educational value as a preparation for college. If we could only 
measure the mental and emotional development, the stretch of 
imagination in a student’s mind, as he listens to music! But 
unfortunately it is hard for a school board —or the teacher 
either — to be quite sure that Johnny is “ appreciating ” or merely 
dreaming. In certain other musical subjects there is no question 
as to ‘‘ mental discipline.” But that is a debatable subject. ‘The 
probable reason the Eastern Commission could not decide what 
to put into the one high school unit which they were offered, was 
that there were so many important subjects worthy of treatment. 
Think of the problem of an English department head confronted 
by students graduating from the lower grades without the abil- 
ity to read or write the language, and ask him to place in one 
unit the alphabet, penmanship, spelling, grammar, rhetoric, and 
literature! JI am sure there would be a much greater disagree- 
ment. 

My second suggestion is that more colleges distinguish be- 
tween entrance requirements for the A.B. degree course and 
those for entrance to its Bachelor of Music or Music Diploma 
course. A surprisingly small number of institutions have made 
any such distinction. Among those doing so are the state 
Unversities of Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Washington, 
DePauw, Northwestern, and Oberlin. There are doubtless argu- 
ments against the setting up of two systems of admission. ‘The 
music departments are often integral parts of the college. If 
there is a conservatory it generally states that its entrance re- 
quirements for the diploma course are the same as those of the 
college. (I am referring to those for resident students.) It is 
possible that many do have lower entrance requirements, but col- 
lege catalogues do not indicate that fact, and I doubt whether 
this is the case. “They could not be lowered many units, for if 
the general education is neglected it affects sound musicianhip, 
and the teachers of music in our colleges would be the first to com- 
plain. However, it might be possible for more colleges to accept 
without great danger an additional unit or two in music for those 
who plan to continue majoring in the work. A similar thing is 
done by certain colleges for science students in lightening the 
language requirement and accepting more science. 
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A further suggestion: In some institutions it might be pos- 
sible to reappraise the work of the exceptional applicant by ex- 
amination or otherwise and grant advanced standing for that part 
of the harmony-counterpoint-fugue sequence that the student had 
clearly covered, giving such college credit as is offered for par- 
allel courses. The regulations of many institutions would pro- 
hibit this if the work had been completed in high school, but 
should the theoretical departments of high schools continue to 
develop in the future as they have in the last few years, it may 
be the only just solution in certain cases. 

In the setting up of standards we must not expect all colleges 
even in the same state to agree. Perhaps they should not. We 
cannot force them to do so except in the case of state institutions. 
Uniformity is not necessarily desirable. If a certain college de- 
sires to pick its applicants, and with a special end in view demands 
certain preparation which eliminates all credit for music, it has 
a perfect right to do so. But for a college to offer strong courses 
in music and not to accept any entrance credit in the subject 
is absurd. It should encourage preparation in the subject with 
proper credit. To do otherwise is to cut off the source of its best 
supply. With the lack of uniformity in our colleges, probably 
the only solution is to set up standard courses in as many sub- 
jects, both practical and theoretical, as is possible or desirable and 
then insist upon each college stating in its catalogue in detail or 
by reference to these standards what it will accept. 

We very much need the action of the College Entrance 
Board, and perhaps of this Association in addition, on standard 
units, but after all it is for the individual department head to 
improve the situation at his own institution. If his own work 
has been conducted on a sound academic basis and if he will 
take the time to formulate an entrance policy with respect to 
music which is conservative enough for his institution, he should 
be able to secure its adoption. 

Music has won its place as an important subject in the col- 
lege curriculum, a subject distinctly worthy of credit as a major. 
Enough high schools are doing work of sufficient merit to de- 
mand recognition in full. The unfortunate fact is that the two 
successful campaigns have not united in the matter of music as 
a subject for entrance to college. It is a thing very much to be 
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regretted that so many good colleges make no mention whatever 
of music in connection with entrance requirements, and that so 
many that do, list it among the least desirable baggage carried 
by a high school diploma. 
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Only schools granting credit are listed, except in certain 
cases where the policy has been recently changed and in cases 
where the giving of credit is implied but not stated. When the 
content of work is not stated, we may safely assume that there 
is no content requirement and that any credit received in high 
school is accepted. Credits in Central and Western states are 
generally accepted on the basis of certification. In cases where 
examinations are specifically required (exam) has been added in 
content column. In the group column, when a figure in paren- 
theses follows a Roman numeral, this indicates the maximum 
number of units allowed from all subjects in this group; T= 
Theoretical Music; P= Practical Music (accredited on a labora- 
tory basis of double time unit in most cases). When both are 
listed, unless stated to the contrary, either may be offered without 
the other. ‘The units listed are the maximum number accepted 
on a basis of fifteen required. 


INSTITUTION UnITs CONTENT GROUP 
Alabama 
Birmingham Southern 1 T., P. usually both III 
Alabama Poly. Inst. 2 
Howard 2 III 
Judson 2 TITS (5) 
Women’s Col. of Alabama 2 T., P. 
Arizona 
University of Ariz. I 
Arkansas 
Crescent College ML ks 
Henderson-Brown i 3 yrs. P= 1 unit if teacher 


accredited by A. M. T. A. 
Arkansas 2 Arts degree (3 to Music 
Course) 
California 
College of Pacific 
University of Cal. 


LIT? 
any combination of Solfeggio 
(1), El. Harmony (1), His- 
tory (1), and Practical Mu- 


W oo 


sic (1) 
Leland Stanford, Jr. 3 same as University of Cal. 
Mills College 3 same as University of Cal. 


Redlands I Ill (3) 
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INSTITUTION UNITS 


Colorado 
State Teachers’ College 3 


Connecticut 
No Replies 


District of Columbia 
Georgetown I 
Howard Payne 2 


Delaware 
No Replies 


Florida 
State Col. for Women I 
Rollins Implied 


Georgia 
Agnes Scott I 
Mercer 


Idaho 
College of Idaho I 
Univ. of Idaho 4 


Illinois 
Augustana 
Bradley Poly. Inst. 
Carthage 


Eureka 
Frances Shiner 


oN NN ww 


Greenville 

Illinois College 

Illinois Wesleyan 
James Milliken 

Knox 

North Western College 
North Western Univ. 
Rockford 

Univ. of Chicago 
Univ. of Illinois 
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Indiana 
Butler 2 
De Pauw I 
Earlham 2 
Franklin I 
Hanover Implied 
Indiana Univ. Implied 
Notre Dame Implied 
St. Marys ay 
Union Christian Implied 
Wabash 2 


CONTENT 


Harmony 
Harmony, History, Apprecia- 


tion, and Practical Music III 
II 
No mention Ill 
‘ly Patexam) 
Ill 
Sek: 
T., P., orchestra, etc. 
II 


letter stated 2. Not listed in cat. 


T., orchestra and chorus 


SPSGP: 

Piano (1), Voice (r), 
Theory (1) 

Po L. 


” 
Any accredited work III 
Any accredited work 
Theory only Ill 
Eagles 
Theory only 
Theory only 

III 
SLSR: 
Theory 2, Practical 1 (if 
with theory). (Piano in 


Junior Year after two years’ 
piano without credit) 

The theory includes Harmony, 
History, and Appreciation 


III 
Any work credited 
Any work credited III 
Any credited work 
No mention III 
No mention III 
No mention III 
No vocal music III 
No mention III 


Any work credited 
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GROUP 


(3) 
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INSTITUTION 


Towa 
Coe 


Cornell (Mt. Vernon) 


Des Moines 
Drake 
Dubuque 


Iowa State Teachers Col. 2 


Luther 
Penn 
State Univ. of Iowa 


Kansas 
Baker 
Bethany 
College of Emporia 
Fairmount 
Kansas Wesleyan 
Ottowa 
South Western 
Univ. of Kansas 
Washburn 


Kentucky 
Berea 
Georgetown 
Univ. of Kentucky 
Univ. of Louisville 


Louisiana 
Louisiana State 
Louisiana College 


Maine 
Bates 
Bowdoin 
Univ. of Maine 


Maryland 
Blue Ridge 
Hood 


Massachusetts 
Amherst 
Boston University 
Clark 
Harvard 
Mass. Agricultural 
Mt. Holyoke 
Smith 


Tufts 
Wellesley 
Wheaton 


On Ss HX He + + SH 


s =e we HN 


2 
Implied 


1S) 
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CONTENT GROUP 
Any work credited 
T., P. (only with T.) Not listed 
T., P. (only with T.) 
T., P. (any comb.) III (4) 
4 yrs. (5 hrs. week) Vocal 
and Theoretical 
Elements 1%4, Harmony, Hist., 
Appreciation 1% 
Theory only 
Theory only 
Theory, Harmony, Hist., Prac- 
tical Music on Lab. Basis III (4) 
III (4) 
III (8) 
Wit (4) 
Theory 
Til y:t2) 
Any work credited III (4) 
lil (3) 
LS 
T., P. (if classes) 
Theory only 
III (4) 
Theory only 100 ee 9) 
T., P. (only with T.) 
Not mentioned III (4%) 


Awaiting Entrance Bd. Report 


TPs Lisian (2) 


any work accredited 


Theory only 
Theory only (exam) 


Harmony II 
Harmony 1, Counterpoint 1 
Theory 

Awaiting Bd. Report 

If school approved by N. E. Bd. 
Exam. Harmony through V7 
Adv. Harmony or 1 

El. Harmony and P. 
Appreciation 14, Harmony % 
Harmony through dim 7ths 
Formerly, awaiting Bd. Report 


Exam. 
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INSTITUTION Units 
Michigan 
Adrian 3 
Hillsdale I 
Kalamazoo I 
Univ. of Michigan 3 
Minnesota 
Carleton 3 
Gustavus Adolphus I 
St. Olaf Implied 
Univ. of Minnesota Implied 
Mississippi 
Uniy. of Mississippi 2 
Missouri 
Central Implied 
Lindenwood 2 
Univ. of Missouri I 


Stephens Junior College I 


Tarkio fo 
4 
Westminster I 
William Jewell : 
Montana 
No detailed entrance 
standards 
Nebraska 
Midland Implied 
Nebraska Wesleyan 2 
Univ. of Nebraska 6 
Univ. of Omaha 2 
New Jersey 
Rutgers Implied 
New York 
Alfred Implied 
Barnard I 
Clarkson College A 
Colgate Implied 
Cornell t Implied 
Elmira iy 
Columbia a 
Hunter College I 
Syracuse 2 
3 
Buffalo Implied 
Vassar I 


CONTENT 

Any credited work III 

Music not listed, however 

Theory only 

4 Wekk 5 III 
III 
III 
III 
Ill 

No mention III 

Psi. 

2 yrs. Solfeggio and 

El. Harmony 5-40 min. pds. 

2 yrs. Solfeggio and 

El. Harmony 

To College 

To Conservatory T., P. (exam) 

2 yrs. T., P.—z unit 

Not listed III 

| hoo BE II 
II 
II 

Not listed; both T. and P. 

have been accepted III 

Not listed II 


Appreciation 1 or 
Harmony through sevenths 1 
Any credited work 


Not listed III 
Not listed Iil 
Any accredited III 
Appreciation a: Bee 
Harmony 1 

Harmony (exam) 

For Liberal Arts 

For Fine Arts (Exam) 

Not listed III 


Harmony (exam) 
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GROUP 


(1) 


(2%) 


160 
INSTITUTION UNITS 
North Carolina 

Atlantic Christian 2 


North Dakota 
Univ. of North Dakota 2 


Ohio 
Capital 2 
Denison I 
Hiram 4 
Lake Erie I 
Marietta iy 
Mt. Union I 
Oberlin 2 
3 
Ohio 2 
Ohio Northern ie 
2 
Otterbein Not listed 
St. Ignatius I 
Wittenberg I 
Capital Zz 
Oklahoma 
Univ. of Oklahoma 3 
2 
Oklahoma Col. for Women 1 
Oregon 
Linfield I 
Reed I 
Univ. of Oregon I 
Williamette 5 
Pacific University 3 
Pennsylvania 
Carnegie Institute 2 
College for Women I 
Cedarcrest I 
Drexel Not listed 
Grove City oO 
Juanita College I 
Wilson I 
South Dakota 
Huron yy 
Univ. of S. Dakota I 
Tennessee 
Tusculum I 
Univ. of Tennessee 3 
Texas 
South Western I 


Simmons I 
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CONTENT 
Not listed in catalogue 
Not listed in catalogue 
Implied, not listed 
Theory only 
III 
Exam 
III 
Any H. S. Credit 
For College of Arts and Sciences 
For Conservatory of Music III 
Not listed “IT. P. 
to A.B. Course 
to Music Dept. 
2 have been given T., P. 
Theory only 
Any H. S. credit III 
Implied, not listed 
to Liberal Arts III 
to Fine Arts T., P. (exam) 
Theory only 
Not student activity III 
Theory only 
III 
for 4 years’ work. To 
colleges only Ill 
III 


Theory only 
Laer. 


However H. S. Cert accepted II 
Not mentioned 

Theory only. 

Theory only 


For 4 years vocal music 


Theory only III 
Appreciation 1, Harmony 1, 
Performance 1 

3 yrs. work III 


3 RE Se 


GROUP 


(4) 
(1) 


(6) 


(6) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 
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INSTITUTION UNITS 
Utah 

Univ. of Utah 2 
Vermont 

Northfield Not Tisted 

Middlebury Oo 
Virginia 

Hollins } Oo 

37) 

William and Mary I 

Sullins Jr. 2 
Washington 

Univ. of Wash. Implied 
West Virginia 

Bethany I 

Univ. of W. Virginia 2 


Applied only 


Wisconsin 
Beloit I 


Milton College I 

Milwaukee-Downer Col. 2 

Univ. of Wisconsin I 
Wyoming 

Uniy. of Wyoming 2 


CONTENT 


P. 1, History %, Harmony %4 


‘Would conform to standard” 
Recently withdrawn from cat- 
logue, awaiting Bd. report. 
Examines each case on merits 


for A.B. degree course 

for B.M. degree course 

YZ Theory; 1 Prac. (exam.) III 
III 


any accredited work III 


III 


T., P. 


for 4 yrs. P. if teachers super- 
vised by Extension Dept. 


T., P. % unit academic 
YZ unit elective 

T., and P. combined 
Not listed, but T. only 
accepted 


Theory work II 


ee: 


161 


GROUP 


(4) 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE CREDITS IN MUSIC 
IN THE EAST 


GEORGE COLEMAN GOW 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


IN 1905, delegates from a small group of Eastern colleges in 
which there were departments of music, met together and formed 
the Eastern Educational Music Conference, planning to gather 
from time to time in order to discuss matters that bore upon the 
study of music in college. “They included in the group a number 
of specifically invited teachers of music in the secondary schools 
who were known to be interested in codperating with the colleges. 
At this first meeting a committee was appointed consisting of 
Spalding of Harvard, Lewis of Tufts, McWhood of Columbia, 
and Sleeper of Smith, to draw up a plan for entrance examina- 
tions in music which they should ask to be given by the College 
Entrance Examination Board if it approved of the scheme. ‘The 
committee represented the four colleges which alone at that time 
accepted music as one of the subjects for college entrance. 

“The statement of entrance requirements prepared by this 
committee was placed before the College Entrance Examination 
Board on April 21, 1906, and unanimously adopted.” * 

In 1907, accordingly, the College Entrance Examination Board 
prepared examinations based on this plan, in appreciation, harmony, 
counterpoint, pianoforte, voice, and violin (the examination in the 
applied subjects being partly paper work, given by the Board and 
partly a test in performance conducted by the college concerned). 
The colleges which were ready to take advantage of these exam- 
inations by offering credits were Harvard, Tufts, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Columbia. Harvard had already held 
her own music examinations since 1901. “The examinations by 
the Board continued to be offered until 1920, but already the sub- 
ject of counterpoint had disappeared for lack of candidates and 


* McWhood—Article, “Music in College and Secondary Schools,” 
M. T. N. A. Volume of 1906. 
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appreciation similarly because of the small number that were able 
to pass the tests successfully. Harvard had become dissatisfied 
with the result of entrance examinations about 1910 (see Spald-- 
ing’s paper in M. T. N. A. Proceedings for that year) since the 
counterpoint could not be made equivalent to college counterpoint, 
nor could the pre-collegiate harmony prepare students to enter suc- 
cessfully second-year harmony courses in Harvard; i.e., the subject 
could not be so presented in the schools as to secure the develop- 
ment of harmonic judgment and the acquirement of a working 
vocabulary adequate to the Harvard demand upon those who 
elected second-year work. 

From 1920 on all the colleges which grant entrance credits 
have been forced themselves to prepare and handle their music 
examinations, as had always been the case in performance tests in 
the examinations in applied music. 

With the spring of 1922 Harvard made a new move toward 
establishing a standard examination in music for entrance credit. 
She requested the College Entrance Examination Board in a letter 
signed by the members of the Department of Music, to readopt 
*““ Music as a subject for entrance examination,” at the same time 
specifying the kind of examination which Harvard would lke to 
endorse. 

The College Entrance Examination Board thereupon pub- 
lished a pamphlet under the title “ Proposed Definition of the 
Requirements in Music.” ‘This included first, the letter from 
Harvard just referred to, and second, a plan for examinations, 
stating in a preface the arguments in favor of the new require- 
ments and then giving these requirements in the form of a general 
sketch of specimen papers. Although the plan as published was 
not labelled from Harvard, it was evidently made to fit the sug- 
gestions in the letter. It was in fact drawn up by Dr. Davison. 

The plan stressed the need, in preparation for college work in 
music, of thorough training of the ear and eye through study of 
the elements of music, and of real familiarity with the character- 
istics of good music through much hearing of standard musical 
literature in the way commonly known as “ appreciation,” together 
with as thorough acquaintance as possible with the lives and im- 
portance to music history of a number of the greatest and most 
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significant composers. The plan also attacked vigorously counter- 
point and harmony as being unfitted for pre-collegiate study, and 
attacked applied music as being unsuitable for college study. It 
proposed to the College Entrance Examination Board that it 
should discontinue the examinations in counterpoint, harmony, and 
applied music, and should give but the one examination in two 
parts, which should cover ‘‘ Elementary Theory and Ear-Training ” 
on the one side and “Appreciation and History”’ on the other. 

At once protest was made against this by several of the col- 
leges and schools which would be affected, the protest being not 
so much directed against the new type of examinations as against 
the abandonment of examinations in harmony and applied music. 
It was at this stage that a discussion of the pamphlet in question 
came up before the M. T. N. A. last December, and a resolution 
was passed favoring in general the resumption by the College 
Entrance Examination Board of the examinations in music. 

The result of these protests was that the College Entrance 
Board in February appointed a Commission of seven members 
who represented four colleges and three secondary schools, “ to 
study the question of music as a college entrance subject,’ Dr. 
Davison of Harvard being named as Chairman. “The Commis- 
sion met on March 16 and 17, 1923, and its report was pub- 
lished last April by the Board “for the purpose of securing 
constructive criticisms from those interested.’”’ Further action 
upon the matter by the Board itself has been deferred until its 
next meeting in May, when it is likely to come up for discussion 
and for action of some sort. 

The report of the Commission was unanimous in recommend- 
ing that an examination should cover, as Part I, Ear-Training 
and Elementary Theory, and as Part II, Appreciation and His- 
tory. By divided vote of 4 to 3, options were recommended 
replacing Part II either with a harmony examination suited to 
the following requirements: “ harmonic analysis with the greatest 
possible emphasis on hearing, supplemented by a small amount 
of written harmony, including the primary triads only and the 
non-harmonic tones’’; or, replacing Part II with an examination 
in Applied Music, to be given at the institution concerned and 
the results to be judged in the light of the student’s work in 
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Part I. ‘The Commission was also unanimous in recommending 
that no examination in counterpoint be offered. 

A notable observation upon this report is the emphasis laid 
upon ear-training and aural tests. “Thus in Part I, out of nine 
requirements, seven of the tests involve singing or playing; in 
Part II one of the questions involves playing a composition sev- 
eral times; in the options, that in harmony requires identification 
of the chord by ear, while all the tests in applied music are tests 
of performance. In this fact lies what may prove to be the great- 
est obstacle in the way of securing from the College Entrance 
Examination Board their consent to resume its examinations in 
music. A year ago the request for aural examinations in modern 
languages was refused by the Board because of the imprac- 
ticability of giving these tests in various parts of the coun- 
try. It may seem to the Board equally impracticable to 
provide suitable conditions for the giving of music tests in- 
volving noise. Such an attitude on their part would throw back 
all the examinations to the individual institutions. There re- 
mains the question whether the colleges which are affected by 
this decision will agree to adopt the recommendations of the Com- 
mission in regard to the nature and extent of music requirements 
for college entrance. Not quite half of the Eastern colleges (9 
out of 20?) which offer courses in music toward the A.B. de- 
gree, are permitting it to be offered as an entrance subject. If 
those which do accept it can unite upon a standard through the 
adoption of essentially the requirements set forth in the report of 
this Commission it may prove to be advantageous to the cause of 
college music, even though the request which it voices be found 
impossible to grant. 

Speaking for Vassar, the department would somewhat re- 
luctantly accept this standard of entrance requirements and allow 
for it one unit of credit. It regards these requirements as dis- 
tinctly less than the attainment which ought to be expected of 
the musically-minded student on entering college. In particular 
this situation must be vexing to the secondary school teachers 
who have striven to develop serious and consecutive musical train- 
ing during the preparatory years. It can be acceptable only by 
virtue of the manifest advantage of united action by the colleges, 
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and by presenting with it a specific scheme of secondary study 
and by enforcing carefully those of its provisions which stress 
quality of attainment rather than amount. 

In making this report upon the present status of the problem, 
may I, in conclusion, turn for a moment’s consideration to what 
I consider the fundamental purpose of the college department of 
music. 

As a lover of the art of music I am impressed with the serious 
dilemma into which those young people are thrust, whose sensitive 
response to the appeals of sound has opened to them this type of 
_ beauty, when just as they begin to wake to the lure of music, they 
have to decide upon an education in which music is forced to be 
a neglected extra, or for a study of music that relegates into the 
background forever that survey of the world in microcosm which 
the cultural college affords in some measure, through its four 
years of intense activity of student life. In order to forestall 
this dilemma it is the business of the college department of music 
to do its utmost to keep open a clear channel: first by presenting 
a continuous line of music courses in college music that will en- 
sure to a musical student real development in musical under- 
standing; and second by reaching back into the secondary school 
with a college entrance requirement sufficient to permit constant 
and healthy contact with the realm of music during the entire 
preparatory period, if possible through channels of self-expression 
therein. Why should the musical mind be refused its normal 
growth, while the student of language or science is permitted free 
scope for development? “ These things should ye have done, and 
not left the other undone.” 

There are other fields for the College Music Department to 
occupy, but this is underlying and vital. - 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


Upon State Requirements in the United States Governing the 
Preparation in Music of the Grade Teacher, the Junior 
and Senior High School Music Teacher and 
the Supervisor of Music: A Survey. 


EDWARD B. BIRGE 
University of Indiana, Bloomington 


Stx hundred thousand grade teachers and fifteen thousand 
music teachers and supervisors have in hand the music education 
of the vast majority of the twenty-five million children in the 
public schools of the United States. It is not a matter of indif- 
ference to the musical profession how this work is done. ‘That 
it is a matter of concern to the Music ‘Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation is evidenced by the fact that each year this association 
appoints a committee on music in the public schools whose duty 
it is to report upon some phase of school music. 


The present report is devoted to an inquiry as to the prepara- 
tion required for those who teach and supervise music. ‘The 
committee requested the state departments of education of the 
various states to send specific information covering the minimum 
preparation in music for licensing grade teachers, junior and 
senior high school music teachers, and supervisors of music. The 
information thus gathered is tabulated herewith: 

Table showing minimum preparation in music required in 
the various states of the United States of grade teachers, junior 
and senior high school music teachers, and supervisors of music: 
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SUMMARY 


(a) Preparation of Grade Teachers 


The requirements in music are met in the regular normal 
school courses in Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, ‘Tennessee, Missouri, Nevada, and Washing- 
ton. (Indiana and Pennsylvania do allow grade teachers to 
teach music without two semester hours of music taken in a cer- 
tified course. ) 

No specific requirements in music for grade teachers are made 
in New York, Virginia, West Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, ‘Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Arizona, Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ore- 
gon, and California. 

The fact that the twenty-five states just mentioned have no 
specific requirement in music for grade teachers does not imply 
that the normal schools in those states do not prepare teachers in 
music: it means that grade teachers’ licenses are not conditional 
upon such preparation. 


(b) Preparation in Music for Teaching and Supervising Music 
in both the Elementary Grades and High School. 


One year’s work of college grade is required in Nebraska and 
Arizona. 

Two years’ work of college grade beyond four years of high 
school are required in Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Idaho, and Washington. 

Three years’ minimum beyond the high school are required in 
Indiana, Oregon, and New York. 

Four years of college work are required in Maryland, Ala- 
bama, and California. 


Graduation from a standard institution is required in North 
Carolina and Florida. 
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Eleven college courses are required in Oklahoma, ten in 
Texas, and six session hours in Virginia. 

Maine and Vermont require graduation from high school plus 
the completion of a normal course in public school music in an 
approved school. 

Special certificates in music by examination are granted by 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Florida, Mississippi, Illinois, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Montana, Nevada, and Oregon. 

No requirement by law covers special music certificates in 
Massachusetts, South Carolina, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Ar- 
kansas. In these states the decision as to the fitness of the special 
teacher of music is in the hands of the local school board. 


(c) Miscellaneous Data. 


More than half the states issue but one certificate in music, 
but this certificate allows the holder to teach or supervise in any 
grade: but California requires three years preparation for the jun- 
ior high school and four for the senior high. A state law dealing 
with the preparation of supervisors of music is awaiting interpre- 
tation by the state board. Indiana grants a special elementary 
certificate on two years preparation, a second class special high 
school certificate for three years preparation, and a first-class 
special high school certificate (life license) for four years prepar- 
ation. North Dakota and North Carolina require no preparation 
for music teachers below the senior high school, while Maryland 
and Alabama require two years preparation for junior and senior 
high schools and four years for supervisors. Nevada requires 
wider preparation for supervisors than for special teachers, but 
does not specify in what way. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey grant certificates in orchestral music in addition to 
the certificate in public school music. Wisconsin, Nebraska, and 
Tennessee will enact new laws relating to certification in music 
at the next legislature. 


* * * * * * * * 


No one studying the foregoing statistics can gain a true per- 
spective of the real preparation for supervising and teaching school 
music in this country without taking into account some addi- 
tional facts. “The average preparation in any state is higher than 
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the minimum requirement. Not only cities of the first and second 
classes but many smaller individual cities and towns have require- 
ments above the minimum, and will not employ high school teach- 
ers who have not a college diploma or its equivalent. Hundreds 
of students in university and normal schools of music are taking 
five, four, and three-year courses, though the minimum average 
requirement is not more than two years. Many collegiate insti- 
tutions are offering the degrees of Bachelor of School Music, 
Bachelor of Music in Education or Bachelor of Science in Music 
based upon the four-year course planned by the Educational Coun- 
cil of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference. ‘This course, 
with its harmonious adjustment of academic, pedagogical, and 
musical studies, will, for a time at least, be the standard of effi- 
cient preparation for school music teaching. 

We are living in a period of change and adjustment in school 
music. Instrumental instruction and appreciation are being rap- 
idly added to the time-honored music reading and chorus singing. 
The handling of this expanded curriculum calls for wider mu- 
sicianship and skill than the smaller one which it is supplanting. 
These new activities, together with the still newer Music Mem- 
ory Contest, a sort of applied appreciation, which is becoming an 
annual event in all parts of the country, are rapidly pushing mu- 
sic into the position of a major subject. A series of letters from 
the headquarters of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
to all the superintendents of schools in the United States, is urg- 
ing the importance of music in the life of the nation and in edu- 
cation. Such are a few active forces among many others which 
are tending to increase the scope of school music, and which makes 
it safe to predict that in order to measure up to these ever grow- 
ing responsibilities, the minimum average preparation, within a 
decade, will everywhere be raised from two to at least three years. 

The outstanding need of school music today as in the past is bet- 
ter preparation of the grade teacher, who actually does nine-tenths 
of the music work. If the present tendency toward wider state 
control over the preparation of teachers results in making their 
licenses conditional upon adequate training in music reading, 
singing, and music appreciation, the greatest obstacle to musical 
progress will be removed. “Toward that end the influence of 
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every musician and teacher should be directed until it is an ac- 
complished fact. 

RatpH L. BaLpwin, 

OsBoURNE McConatuy, 

Hots Dann, 

WILL EARHART, 

Kart W. GEHRKENS, 

Epwarp B. Birce, Chairman, 

Committee on Music in the Public Schools. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF CLASS WORK 


(By Students from Music Classes of Pittsburgh Public 
Schools) 


(a) Original Compositions. 

Short musical compositions by students in High School Har- 
mony classes, written either to illustrate musical use of harmonic 
material so far studied, or as free musical expression. 


(b) Harmonic Ear-Training. 

Aural recognition and naming of chords and their inversions 
and of short chord-successions included in current study, by high 
school students in Harmony I, II, III or IV: as played by visiting 
musicians. 


(c) Analysis. 

Aural recognition of key-relationships, kinds of measure, 
treatment of leading and subordinate themes, etc., as found in 
short pieces, not previously known to the students, played by vis- 


iting M. T. N. A. members. 


Preceding the demonstration proper, Mr. Earhart described 
the aims and methods of the instruction in music in high schools 
upon which the demonstration was based. He spoke as follows: 

“The students participating here are gathered from our senior 
high schools. In every senior high school we offer, besides 
chorus, orchestra, and other branches, a two-years’ course in 
harmony and a two-years’ course in appreciation of music. These 
are both five-hour subjects, reciting five forty-five-minute periods 
per week, and since they require outside preparation are credited 
equally with Latin or any ‘regular’ five-hour subject. One-fourth 
of the total number of credits required for the graduation of a 
student from our high schools may be made in music. 

“Our instruction in harmony is based largely on the works of 
Percy Goetschius as to classification and evaluation of chords and 
other general principles, but we do not follow closely the exer- 
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cises in the textbook. Most of the exercises are original with 
the student, who invents little melodies from the beginning of 
his study, and harmonizes them with an ever increasing stock of 
chords. Some given melodies are also used, and figured basses are 
given sufficiently to familiarize the student with thorough-bass. 
Original exercises are, however, preferred. 

‘““Each new chord is presented as a new and interesting per- 
sonality, possessed of disposition, temperament, values, and ten- 
dencies all its own. ‘To use it in original musical expression in 
accord with its true character and. possibilities is the aim set for 
the students. The ultimate goal of such effort is musical appre- 
ciation. The ‘composers’ of these exercises, which constantly 
tend to expand into little compositions, may not have any great 
thoughts to express, but in seeking ever to say what they have to 
say in a graceful, tasteful way, they come into sympathy with, 
and admiration for, the graces, beauties, and glories of the great 
composers. Also they partake of the esthetic and moral good: 
for to work at a little piece of your own creation, lovingly striv- 
ing to make it as beautiful as it can be made, is a salutary thing. 
It is pursuit of the far ideal: for no one ever knows when a work 
has been made as beautiful as it can be made. 

‘We hold that in all musical training the ear should know all 
that the eye knows. A new chord is not believed to be known if 
it is recognized by the eye but not by the ear. Effort is con- 
stantly made, therefore, to train the ear to complete recognition 
of every chord or chord-form studied. 

“The pupils who will endeavor to analyze little compositions 
played to them are from our high school musical appreciation 
classes. [he name is not exact, but perhaps serves better than 
any other. The pupils hear and study a large list of compositions 
by the masters from Bach to Debussy, presented by phonograph, 
player-piano, local musicians, through their own chorus singing, 
etc. Facts of musical history, biography, form, and esthetics 
inevitably are brought in and form a background upon which 
musical appreciation can begin to form. But appreciation itself 
must be caught rather than taught, and the best teacher is one 
who imparts subconsciously his feeling of worship for the beauti- 
ful to the pupils under his charge. ‘This is most readily done in 
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connection with analysis of design or form. Such analysis there- 
fore holds a large place in the course and is taken as the basis for 
our demonstration this afternoon. “The genuine appreciation 
which we believe is developed among the students is, unfortu- 
nately, not equally susceptible of public demonstration. 

“The demonstration this afternoon represents the work of a 
number of our high school teachers of music. It is not my work, 
but I take pride in it and am deeply thankful that we have such 
a corps of devoted and capable teachers. ‘The pupils are repre- 
sentative. here are some here from every one of our senior high 
schools, rather than a few of the extremely brilliant pupils from 
our entire student body.” 


The demonstration proved extremely interesting. “The orig- 
inal exercises and compositions were many and varied. ‘hey 
ranged from brief four-measure exercises for four voices, illus- 
trative of the use of triads only, to compositions of considerable 
length that severally illustrated altered chords, modulations, sus- 
pensions, etc. Several showed excellent grasp of motivation. 

The recognition of chords disclosed ready ability to recognize 
aurally and name correctly the triads and their inversions, but 
less ability to recognize subordinate seventh-chords and altered 
chords. Mr. Donald “Tweedy and Dr. George Gow played the 
chords and progressions that were to be aurally analyzed, and 
did this with such evident interest, enjoyment, and understanding 
of young people that they quite won the hearts of the pupils and 
their audience. 

The analysis of compositions was somewhat hurried and 
proved to be difficult to “stage” effectively. Mr. Earhart re- 
marked that it should have been rehearsed, not in order to pre- 
pare answers, but in order to arrive at an understanding as to 
what classes of facts were to be brought out. ‘To the first com- 
positions, played by Mr. weedy, there was quick and general 
response, to the effect that it was an A, B, A. But Mr. Tweedy 
asked rather how many phrases it contained: and it developed 
that no one had listened to it from that angle of attention, and 
that the pupils could therefore not answer correctly until they 
had listened to a repetition of the piece, giving particular atten- 
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tion to phrases. One could only judge that a less impromptu 
performance, based on pieces selected to illustrate certain definite 
features which the pupils could have been advised at the time to 
listen for, would have disclosed a goodly capacity to listen and 
analyze correctly. 

Following is a list of the pupils, together with their high 
school teachers of music, who so generously gave up a half-day of 
their vacation time to provide what the members felt was a most 
stimulating and cheering demonstration of the help to musical 
education that would result were similar advanced courses in 
music inaugurated generally in all our high schools: 


Allegheny High School—Miss Antoinette Canfield, Mr. H. 
H. Holmes, Teachers of Music. 


Cockran, Christine Meyer, Ruth 
Ingold, Virginia Rice, Jean 
Inskeep, June Shonka, Agnes 


Fifth Avenue High School—Mr. Oscar Demmler, Teacher 
of Music. 


Caplan, Bertha 
Fereday, Anna 
Hoffman, Hymen 
Jaskol, Miriam 


Kunst, Ethel 
Means, Mary 
Osgood, Frances 
Walters, Sam 


Peabody High School—Miss Florence Shute, Teacher of 


Music. 


Ignelzi, Helen 
Ignelzi, Marie 
Grubbs, Lucille 
Frost, Dorothy 
Dilday, Edward 
Fisher, David 


Blumenthal, Ralph 


Palmieri, Evalina 
Johanno, Marion 
Siegle, Lois 


Hasson, Eliza 
Scheinmen, Hester 
Lepper, Grace 
Austin, Elizabeth 
Bergman, Ida 
Rodgers, Margaret 
Thompson, Margaret 
Munroe, Melinda 
Miller, Anna Mae 
Zappa, Anna 
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Schenley High School—Miss Ethel Reeder, Mr. Albert Bel- 


lingham, Teachers of Music. 


Harding, Helen 
Walker, Anna 
Roesler, Elvina 
Miller, Louise 
West, Elizabeth 
Freund, Anita 


Frankel, Irene 
Blane, Lourene 
Walker, Anna 
Greene, Elizabeth 
Mathias, Hazel 
Kahn, Flora 


South Hills High School—Miss Bertha Baker, ‘Teacher of 


Music. 
: Rust, Charles H. 
Kirkler, Elinor 
Edwards, Audrey 
Loest, Edward 
Husted, Catherine 
Bateman, Alice 


Werle, Harriet 
Dunlap, Anna 
Lynn, Anna E. 
Noble, Helen E. 
Lyle, Alberta 
Clovis, Mary Belle 


Westinghouse High School—Mr. Charles A. Rebstock, Teacher 


of Music. 


Halderman, Virginia 


Murphy, Elsie 
Douglas, Blanche 
Wycoff, Olive 
Cohen, Josephine 


de Santis, Marie 
Wheelman, Virginia 
Stephen, Mary 
Yearsley, Dorothy 
Fisher, Ethel 
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REPORT OF THE COMMUNITY MUSIC 
COMMITTEE 


PETER W. DYKEMA 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


YOUR committee, due to the short time of its present con- 
stituency, aims in this report to do little more than outline pres- 
ent conditions and suggest topics for future investigation and 
consideration. We realize that with such a vast field it is impossible 
for a group of busy men to keep in touch with all developments 
and we have no doubt that there are serious omissions in this 
report. “These can be remedied only by a much closer study and 
a much larger amount of correspondence than your committee is 
at liberty to undertake. 


I. DEFINITION OF CoMMUNITY Music 


By the term community music we mean any music activity 
in which the emphasis is primarily upon the persons affected by 
the art rather than upon the art itself; that is, when in the title 
the term “community” rather than “music” is stressed. Usually 
this will involve (a) larger numbers of people than are usually 
touched by music or (b) the bringing of a more intensive musical 
culture to a group which seldom enters deeply into the study of 
music. Community music aims to have more people take part 
in music at least to a small extent, and some of these are to 
progress further in it than is usually the case. “Throughout all 
these endeavors music is to be consciously used for its citizenship 
values, for developing a finer community. 


This definition does not raise the question as to the kind or 
quality of music to be used, and in no way necessitates a lowering 
of musical standards except as it delays the developing of a high 
degree of perfection by involving much more widely the unmu- 
sical or slightly developed people of the community. 
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Il. EXAMPLES OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN COMMUNITY 
Music 


These are (a) the Music Memory Contest, which in the past 
six years has swept the country until during the present twelve- 
month it is probably being carried on in over a thousand commu- 
nities. One of the newest applications of the idea has been the 
Sunday-school hymn memory contest which is being urged both 
by the Federation of Women’s Clubs through its music chair- 
man, Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer and by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs through its Church Music Chairman, Mrs. 
Grace Maybee. ‘The latter is now publishing a compilation of 
suitable hymns, together with some well written stories about 
them. 

One of the most significant influences of the Music Memory 
Contest has been its effect upon orchestral and other concerts. 
In Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, and other cities 
in which there is a permanent orchestra, concerts by this orches- 
tra have been given which consist entirely of music memory se- 
lections. ‘These are not restricted to the period of the contest. 
At the Ravinia Park concerts near Chicago during the past sum- 
mer a regular series of weekly programs was drawn from the music 
memory contest numbers of the preceding year. In cities which 
are visited by travelling orchestras such as the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, it is not uncommon to have one of the concert 
programs made up entirely of numbers taken from the list of 
material studied in that community. 

(b) Music Week, which after four years of sporadic and 
individual celebrations in a number of the larger cities of the 
country has this year been launched as a national movement to 
take place annually beginning the first Sunday in May. Most 
distinguished codperation marks the inauguration of the Na- 
tional Music Week movement. Governors of thirty-four states 
and Hawaii have already accepted membership on the honorary 
committee of state governors. A long list of presidents of promi- 
nent civic and other organizations are members of the committee. 
Doubtless all of you have already received and read the letter 
from Mr. Charles N. Boyd in his official capacity as President 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association. Otto H. Kahn, 
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music lover and patron, is chairman, and Mr. C. M. Tremaine, 
secretary of the National Bureau for the Advancement of Mu- 
sic, is secretary of the National Music Week Association. To 
the foresight and industry of Mr. Tremaine must be credited a 
large share of the striking developments of this movement. In 
addition to the great display of musical talent and merchandise 
which has featured these celebrations, there is now being devel- 
oped an educational scheme based upon the idea of music con- 
tests which has in it great possibilities. “This has already been 
used in Great Britain, Canada, and several parts of the United 
States. “The New York Committee publishes a contest which is 
overwhelming in its sweep. Many cities have elaborate book- 
lets and programs of their music celebrations and the indications 
are that 1924 will witness a really stupendous music celebration. 
It is not the present purpose of your committee to evaluate any 
of these movements, and certainly not anything that is so young 
as the Music Week celebration. Such a procedure would be 
quite impossible. 

(c) The Committee on People’s Songs. ‘This committee, 
which was formed at the National Recreation Congress in At- 
lantic City and which had its second meeting at the Springfield, 
Illinois, meeting in 1923, has obtained national publicity through 
a series of syndicated articles which are now appearing in many 
of the newspapers throughout the country. These deal with 
twenty of America’s favorite songs selected by the committee 
after a large amount of correspondence and discussion. Each 
article consists of a three or four-hundred word story concerning 
the origin of the song and its composer. ‘The complete text is 
also printed. ‘The readers of the newspapers are asked to vote 
upon their favorite songs from this list, and large numbers have 
already responded to this request. Your chairman is also chair- 
man of this committee, and Mr. Kenneth S. Clark is secretary. 
The committee hopes not only to arouse interest in focussing upon 
the present available material for a body of folk song in America, but 
gradually to interest poets and composers in the endeavor consciously 
to write material which may be worthy to become a treasured song 
of the people. For purposes of reference, I include the twenty 
songs which are being voted upon at present. As indicating the 
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type of response which the voting is bringing out, I list the songs 
in the order of preference which a mixed choral society indicated, 
proceeding in the list from the one which received the fewest 
votes to the one which received the highest number. My Bonnie; 
When Good Fellows Get Together; Columbia, The Gem of 
the Ocean; Good-night, Ladies; Smiles; Battle Hymn of the 
Republic; Till We Meet Again; America; Old Black Joe; Old 
Folks at Home; Home, Sweet Home; My Old Kentucky Home; 
Star Spangled Banner; Dixie; I've Been Working on the Rail- 
road; There’s a Long, Long Trail; Juanita; America, the Beau- 
tiful; Mother Machree; Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 

(d) ‘The Growing Importance of the Organ. Your com- 
mittee would like to present a complete list of towns which have 
municipal organs and organists, but they have not as yet been able 
to get all of the information. It doubtless would contain a sur- 
prising array of facts. Certainly there would be included towns 
scattered throughout the country from Portland, Maine, to Port- 
land, Oregon, even though at present Portland, Maine, seems to 
have receded in this movement in which it has so long led. We 
should like also to indicate some of the programs carried out in 
some of the towns, such as the noon-day concerts in Denver, 
which are given daily from the middle of July to the middle of 
September, and are attended by audiences of from three thousand 
up. Some tabulation should also be made of the large number 
of organs which are being installed in public schools, with Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, and St. Louis as notable examples. Cer- 
tainly recognition should be given to the astounding examples of 
organ building which are going into the moving picture theaters. 
Who can estimate the effect upon the musical taste of the com- 
munity that is being produced by magnificent instruments such 
as that in the Eastman Theater in Rochester and in literally 
scores of large motion picture houses scattered throughout the 
country? Few musicians fill positions that are more potent and 
lucrative than the motion picture organist. Is there any training 
institution in the country that is adequately providing for the 
needs of this instrument? 

(e) Music in the Church. Another subject which needs 
investigating and reporting is the movement for greater vitality 
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of music in the church and in the Sunday school. I refer not 
only to the good work which men like H. Augustine Smith have 
done, but to several isolated instances of churches which are con- 
sciously seeking to minister through music. One of the notable 
instances is that of a metropolitan church which has a vesper 
service in which nothing but music is used from beginning to 
end. We learn that there is also a concerted movement within 
the Methodist church for a wider use of music. 

(f) Municipal Opera. It will not be long before this 
movement will have attained formidable proportions. St. Louis 
with its several seasons of successful summer light opera, Cin- 
cinnati with its Zoo opera are outstanding examples. We under- 
stand that San Francisco expects to have a civic opera, due to 
the success of a preliminary venture this fall. Modest sized towns 
like Erie, Pennsylvania, and several smaller places are well 
started on this plan. Washington, D. C., which inaugurated its 
work during the war period, has steadily grown until, according 
to the latest reports, a building is being erected especially for 
Civic opera presentations. ‘Throughout the movement in the 
various cities runs the idea that each town should provide oppor- 
tunities for groups of its citizens to enter into the study and pro- 
duction of opera as a normal procedure quite comparable with 
the work of an oratorio society. We may be sure that in such 
experiments as these will be found the germs from which a 
strong, purely American opera producing staff will appear. 

(g) Community Orchestras. A list of these would include 
a large number of towns from very small ones, such as Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, through larger ones like Syracuse, New York, up 
to the largest, New York City, with its striking example of 
munificent underwriting of the American Orchestral Society 
by Mrs. E. H. Harriman. Significant developments such as the 
civic orchestra in Chicago, which has succeeded in obtaining the 
patronage and direction of Frederick Stock, indicate the interest 
which the highest type of professional musician is taking in the 
development of music among students. 

(h) School Orchestras and Bands. In this report we can 
mention this stupendous development only as it works into the 
life of the community. These organizations have long since 
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passed the stage where they are an incidental and negligible item 
in the life of the children while at school. A recent newspaper 
item states that in Los Angeles there are dozens of orchestras in 
the graded schools and that each high school has an orchestra and 
band with twenty-five to forty players. In Pittsburgh two thou- 
sand children are studying the violin in classes and one hundred 
learning to play the cornet. Literally scores of other instances 
quite as striking might be cited. 

(1) Boys’ Bands Outside the School. Some interesting in- 
terminglings of musical and commercial interests are evident 
here. Manufacturers of band instruments are increasing the sale 
of their instruments and developing new players by sending men 
into towns and giving free instruction for a period of three months 
on condition that a certain number of instruments be purchased. 
In several other places the instrumental counterpart of the old 
circuit riding singing teacher is organizing and teaching groups 
of boys. Many newspapers have bands. Community Service is 
sponsoring organizations in a number of its towns as a part of 
its regular recreation program. Last summer there was an as- 
tounding array of talent which met at Chicago for the National 
Boys’ Band Contest. This was the final meeting which followed 
state contests, some of which were sponsored by the band instru- 
ment companies. “There is a movement on foot now to place all 
this work on a better educational basis by connecting it with the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference. If this is done, it will 
be necessary for the school men to include within their interests 
work that goes on outside of the school building. A large num- 
ber of these bands are community affairs. 

(j) Singing among Men. This includes not only that import- 
ant manifestation, the informal type of singing now generally 
accepted as a part of noon-day luncheons, but more ambitious devel- 
opments such as those found in college and other glee clubs. I'wo 
organizations are now fostering intercity and interstate meets. Last 
year the intercollegiate glee club contest movement had one meet- 
ing in Chicago, the winner of which went to New York to com- 
pete with the eastern clubs. “This group is headed by Alfred 
Pickernell, 61 Pierpont Street, New York, N. Y. A similar 
movement among the male choruses is fathered by C. W. Olds, 
39 Cortland Street, New York City. 
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(k) There are a number of other movements of varying 
degrees of importance which might be mentioned. One is the 
picturesque popularizing of harmonica playing by the American 
branch of the German manufacturer, Hohner. Arrangements 
have been made by which a clever performer on this instrument 
appears in theatres, usually of the better type on a regular cir- 
cuit, week after week. ‘This player, by his work in the theater 
and generous free concerts at schools and social clubs, starts con- 
tests which are directing a large amount of attention to the use 
of lowly instruments. In an address delivered recently, one 
speaker said that eventually the harmonica might become so com- 
mon that men traveling in a Pullman would retlre to the loung- 
ing room not to smoke cigarettes but to play harmonicas together! 
It may be said in defense of this proposition that a harmonica 
takes very little more space in the pocket than the cigarette case. 
A somewhat similar exploitation of the ukelele is under way. In 
my paper tonight I shall speak of an ingenious development of 
the toy symphony on a very large scale. All of these plans aim 
at making it a common and usual thing for everybody to play 
upon an instrument. 


(1) In spite of all these developments, there still seem to be 
very few places in which definite recognition has been given to 
the position of a civic musician —namely, a person who shall 
devote his energy and talent to the forwarding of music as an 
art and recreation in the entire city. “The Civic Music Associa- 
tion of Chicago, the Flint, Mich., Community Music Association, 
the Denver Music Week Association, and possibly a half dozen 
others that might be cited are all that the committee has heard 
of. It is much more common to have the man who is supervisor 
of music in the schools act usually somewhat unofficially as the 
city musician. Community Service has possibly a half dozen in- 
stances of men who are employed in the recreation system entirely 
for music work. 


III. PLANS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


About all that your committee is ready to say at this time is 
that further study of the items already suggested must be made 
in order to have a better grasp on the existing facts. In addition 
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to this it is evident that two ideas must be stressed: first, the 
need of constant guiding by well-trained musicians of this wide- 
spread popular musical activity, which is liable to be dissipated 
and misused; second, the constant broadening of a sympathetic 
point of view in the real musician in order that he may remain 
catholic, generous, and far-seeing in regard to these activities. 
The people, on the whole, are not children to be scolded. They 
will welcome guidance if those who give it are capable of pre- 
senting convincing and attractive reasons for a better way. 


REPORT OF THE ORGAN AND CHORAL 
COMMITTEE 


HARRISON D. LE BARON 


Chairman 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 


THE promotion of the cause of Better Hymn Singing or the 
Singing of Better Hymns was selected as a committee activity 
on the basis of its being a fundamental choral effort, although 
possibly of a rather elemental choral nature. “The committee 
sought to bring together a list of the organizations within the 
different churches or outside who would be interested in such a 
program. The Joint Commission on Church Music of the Epis- 
copal Church, The Hymn Society of New York, and the National 
Music Week seem to be the only organizations in existence having 
the cause definitely under consideration. Interest on the part of 
individuals there is of course a great deal. To this end the Com- 
mittee suggests: [hat efforts be made to arouse the interest of 
organizations and individuals within the different denominations 
who could have this matter more actively at heart, leading to a 
conference at which an aggressive campaign to arouse the average 
man from his indifference and to combat the denial of the value 
of the best in both hymns and tunes could be launched with rea- 
sonable hope of a successful organization and finance to back it. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
STANDARDIZATION 


Harotp L. BUTLER 
Chairman, 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WHEN the chairman of this committee was asked, last October, 
to serve in this capacity, he had great difficulty in finding out what 
were the duties of the committee. “The supervisors’ committee 
was taking care of the grade school end of standardization, and 
it seemed to be the province of the committee on college schools 
of music to look after standardization of college music courses. 
The committee was forced, therefore, to busy itself with that 
years-old subject, the standardization of high school courses for 
applied music study. 

Various state music associations have arranged four-year 
courses in piano and violin and two-year courses in voice for high 
school students. ‘The Association of Presidents arranged such 
courses and authorized their publication in the 1921 Book of 
Proceedings. ‘The great difficulty is that these courses have not 
generally been made public, and, therefore, they are not available 
to the hundreds of teachers who might make use of them. “The 
Association of Presidents printed five hundred pamphlets con- 
taining the courses, and there are probably seven hundred or eight 
hundred copies of the 1921 Book of Proceedings in the hands of 
the members of the M. T. N. A., and in various libraries. ‘These 
courses are at least a beginning and will serve a valuable purpose 
if they can be made a basis for discussion, and above all, if they 
can be gotten into the hands of the many teachers of applied 
music. Your committee therefore requests authority to arrange 
for, if possible, the publication of these courses. “This committee 
believes that an arrangement might be made whereby these courses 
with their supplements could be simultaneously published by some 
of our national music magazines, such as the Musical Courier, 
Musical America, the Musician, the Etude, the Musical Observer, 
the Music Supervisors Journal, and perhaps, one magazine go- 
ing largely into the hands of high school principals. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


J. LAWRENCE ERB 
Chairman, 
New York City 


At the 1922 Convention, in New York City, a motion pre- 
vailed to appoint a committee to investigate the movement for a 
National Conservatory of Music, by determining what has been 
done and is being done to forward the movement, what is the 
attitude of the important organizations of musicians toward it, 
and what is the course that this organization, on the strength 
of the evidence, should pursue. President Boyd accordingly 
appointed a committee to study the matter and report at this 
meeting. 

With regard to what has been accomplished, the results may 
be summarized in a few words. Under the leadership of a few 
zealous souls such as Messrs. Hayman and Freund, Mrs. Clark, 
and the local groups in New York City and Chicago, agitation 
has been consistently and, to a considerable extent, constructively, 
carried on for more than five years past. Naturally in so short 
a space of time the concrete results are not as yet much in evi- 
dence; but much healthy (and some not so healthy) discussion 
has been carried on which is directing attention to the matter. 
Better yet, through the influence of certain organizations to be 
mentioned later, several bills embodying the National Conserva- 
tory idea have at various times been introduced into Congress. 
For lack of the intelligent codperation of the musical profession 
these have died a natural death in committee. However, in the 
last Congress, Senator Fletcher of Florida introduced a bill into 
the Senate which still exists and has been endorsed, in principle 
if not in detail, by a number of powerful organizations. If this 
bill could be properly amended there is no reason to feel that the 
cause of a National Conservatory is hopeless. 

It is only fair to state that if the National Conservatory of 
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Music comes into existence through Congressional action it will 
not be through the zeal nor through the endorsement of the 
bulk of the musical profession, nor even through the endorsement 
of the majority of organizations of musicians, particularly of those 
primarily devoted to musical education. “The National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, the Society for the 
Foundation of a National Conservatory of Music, the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have all expressed themselves favorably, and 
some of these organizations have officially or through the indi- 
vidual labors of certain of their officers, contributed to such 
progress as has been made. Yet it must be admitted that many 
other organizations of national scope and, in some cases, of great 
influence have been entirely indifferent or have even opposed the 
movement. ‘This is hardly the time nor the place to set off the 
“pros” against the cons” nor to repeat the endless arguments 
for and against the project. Since our Association has officially 
and formally expressed itself in favor of the movement, this 
Committee may well consider the argument closed. 

With regard to the next steps to pursue, the way seems clear. 
This Association and its Committee seem to be in a peculiarly 
advantageous position to act as a clearing-house for the various 
diverging ideas and to strive to bring them to focus upon the 
main point. ‘The lost motion and opposition that have attended 
the movement up to date have been due almost entirely to a too 
great concentration upon details and a lack of realization that 
these details can easily be adjusted, once the fundamental idea 
has been accepted. In other words, if the many interests that 
now, more or less antagonistically to each other, are aiming at 
the goal of a National Conservatory of Music could be prevailed 
upon to drop for the time-being all their differences, which grow 
out of diverging points.of view about the proper organization 
and administration of the Conservatory after once it shall have 
been founded, and would agree to bend their energies exclusively 
for the present to the task of impressing upon Congress the ad- 
vantage of such an institution and the demand of the musicians 
and music-students of the country for a National Conservatory 
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of some sort, it is more than likely that the institution could be 
launched under proper Congressional auspices. After, not before, 
the Conservatory is authorized is the time to discuss the form of 
organization; and nothing is to be lost by taking time to study 
the subject exhaustively. It would seem the part of constructive 
statesmanship and quite in keeping with the traditions of the 
M. T. N. A. to undertake to bring about, not only through this 
Committee, but through the active propaganda of every one of 
our members, a nation-wide concentration upon the one idea, bury- 
ing all differences of opinion which relate to the later phases of 
the movement. ‘The idea of a National Conservatory of Music 
is no more of a dream than many of the movements which have 
already been embodied in permanent organizations and housed 
in permanent quarters at government expense. All that is needed 
is singleness of purpose and active, untiring propaganda. If we 
know our own mind and, in the name of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of musicians and music-teachers and the millions of those 
who study and enjoy music and are uplifted by it, make our de- 
sires known in no uncertain terms, there is nothing in the ex- 
perience of this nation to discourage us or to indicate other than 
ultimate success. We have all the arguments necessary; what 
we need is the organization and the constructive propaganda. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TESTS IN 
MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE 


J. LAWRENCE ERB 


Chairman, 
New York City 


“You overlook the value of tests when you use them as instruments 
of precision.” 

“Nothing would please me more than if some multi-millionaire 
would die and leave his money to the founding of an institution in which 
no tests would be imposed upon the pupils and no marks recorded.” 

THE measurement of Musical Intelligence is not by any 
means to be confused with the measurements of Musical Talent. 
The two are far from synonymous terms. ‘The latter (talent) 
has to do with natural ability; the former with what has been 
done at any given time with that natural ability. In the realm 
of talent, Professor Seashore has made exhaustive studies and has 
devised tests which have won for themselves a definite place in the 
musical and educational world. ‘There is no disposition in the 
studies which this Committee is pursuing to attempt to cover in 
the slightest degree the same ground that Dr. Seashore has cov- 
ered. Our task is a considerably different one. 

Tests in Musical Intelligence must take into account a num- 
ber of factors, but the fundamental fact to be borne in mind is 
that there can be no one set of tests applicable to all cases and 
conditions. In the nature of the case, there must be a variety of 
tests to meet a variety of conditions. For instance, a fair test 
for the grammar school child would not be adequate for the 
high school senior, while the test for the college sophomore would 
be more exacting than either. On the other hand, a fair test 
for the college student might be too difficult or too easy for 
the non-collegiate person of the same age, depending upon cir- 
cumstances. ‘This is simply stating the fact that must be recog- 
nized whenever the matter of tests arises, namely, that tests can 
be made to apply fairly only where conditions are to a large ex- 
tent similar. 
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It is not neecssary to go the limit, as some do, and maintain 
that no tests are legitimate except on an individual basis; for, 
after all, we do tend to find our places in more or less standard- 
ized groups. But, undoubtedly, it would be absurd to expect 
members of one group, particularly if highly specialized in some 
direction, to correspond to those of another, unspecialized, or 
specialized in a different direction. From a group specializing 
along scientific lines, for instance, —— chemistry, or engineering, 
or economics, let us say——one would expect a different result 
than from those primarily occupied in the fine arts or in literature. 
Or, in the same field, say music, the response would naturally 
be different from those immersed from birth in an environment 
saturated with good music than from those whose environment 
is either less musical, speaking quantitatively, or musical on a 
lower plane. 

Obviously the subject of tests immediately threatens to in- 
volve the much-debated matter of standards, but there is this vital 
difference: Whereas, the standard is a goal (or a lock-step, which- 
ever way you choose to look at it), the test is a process for meas- 
uring achievement. “To put it another way, the standard is a 
mould to which all are expected to conform; the test is a yard- 
stick to determine the degree of growth. While it is an easy 
matter to pervert tests into allies of standards, intrinsically the 
test has no real relation to standards except to accept, for the 
moment, such standards as may have been set up, and to measure 
results as related to those standards. 

In the studies which this Committee expects to carry on with 
your help, standardization will not appear, except as an experi- 
mental ally, for the time being, in arriving at conclusions. The 
primary purpose of the studies, as of the tests, after the studies 
have arrived at some conclusions, will be to assist teachers to 
scrutinize their material and their methods of procedure intelli- 
gently so as to put the emphasis where it is needed and to do this 
in the most constructive and efficient way. In other words, our 
purpose is to help the teacher teach more intelligently and suc- 
cessfully. Under no circumstances do we desire to indicate what 
standards shall or shall not be set up. However, given a stand- 
ard of anyone’s choosing, we should be interested in making the 
application of the standard as efficient as possible. 
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Naturally this report is preliminary to any really serious study 
of the subject upon the part of the Committee as such, though 
its members as individuals have already been more or less inter- 
ested in the matter for years. Consequently, there are as yet no 
findings to announce, nor even a detailed plan of procedure. So 
far our work has consisted in securing all the information possible 
from all the sources at our disposal. We find as yet very little 
intelligent activity in the field, apart from the examinations in 
connection with the various courses offered in schools, colleges, 
and universities. “These, while afferding a minimum of informa- 
tion for our purpose, are of necessity too definitely tied up with 
the courses offered to be of much use in a general way. How- 
ever, a few genuine studies have been begun, some individually, 
others in connection with institutions, and it is our intention to 
work together with all such agencies that we can find in order to 
arrive at the proper results. 

Before closing this report, I shall quote briefly from a letter 
received from an individual whose studies in the field of musical 
tests have been extensive and intelligent. His studies have been 
carried on in a number of cities where music is taught in the 
schools, and here are some of his findings: 

‘Tn seven widely-separated cities, 43% of the students were 
unable to recognize the printed quarter-rest, while only 15% 
failed to recognize the printed natural; 38% were unable to 
select the signature of the key of C from several printed on the 
staff; 49% failed to recognize the repetition of a phrase in a 
sixteen-measure melody which had been played for them,’ — and 
so on with an imposing array of statistics which proved conclu- 
sively that, no matter how good the teachers, the teaching was 
not producing the result that one would have a right to expect. 
The letter from which I quote states further: 

“The work in these several cities is in charge of supposedly 
well-trained supervisors; and my contention is that the average 
supervisor is unaware of what the children know and do not 
know.” A little farther along he writes that in a certain school 
system in the state of New York, forty out of sixty grade chil- 
dren failed in a knowledge of symbols including key signatures, 
while the same students scored 100% in recognition of syllable 
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names. In an Oklahoma school system 70% failed in a knowl- 
edge of symbols; 40% in the recognition of rhythm, and so on. 

I do not wish to bore you with statistics but have felt justi- 
fied in presenting these in order to give some idea of the value of 
and need for tests on the one hand, and to indicate the lines along 
which our studies will, most likely, be conducted at the begin- 
ning. Since this Committee is appointed to study the problem it 
is open to suggestions and is looking eagerly for information. 
For that reason it is earnestly hoped that in the general discus- 
sion you will assist the Committee by indicating, first, the particular 
problems, apart from those already indicated, which you think 
the Committee should study; second, the names of all persons or 
institutions which are conducting musical intelligence studies, 
so that we may cooperate with them and be helped by them; and, 
third, by keeping the Committee informed at all times about 
studies or findings of interest or value. It is the earnest desire 
of the Committee to formulate, in the course of a reasonable 
period, a series of tests which may prove of value to all of us in 
checking up the efficiency of our own work. ‘Thus we hope to 
make a contribution, however modest, to the very important pro- 
cess of making America musical through the most efficient edu- 
cational methods discoverable. 


PART II— PROCEEDINGS, ETC. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue forty-fifth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association was held at Pittsburgh, Pa., on December 
26th, 27th, and 28th, 1923. With headquarters at the Hotel 
Schenley, the Association opened its sessions on Wednesday af- 
ternoon at 3 o'clock, with President Charles N. Boyd in the 
Chair. After a few words of greéting, the President appointed 
the following Committee on Resolutions: Mr. Edward B. Birge, 
Chairman; Mrs. Frances E. Clark, and Mr. George C. Gow; 
and the following Nominating Committee: Mr. P..C. Lutkin, 
Chairman; Miss Marietta Fitch, and Mr. Will Earhart. The 
papers scheduled for the afternoon were then offered: Mr. 
Albert Sievers of Ohio Wesleyan University, presented a paper 
entitled ‘ Music as a Factor in the Development of Personality.” 
This was followed by papers by Sister Cecilia Schwab, Seton Hill 
College, Greensburg, Pa., on “ Playing Tests at Seton Hill Col- 
lege: Their Practical Value”; Mr. Earl V. Moore, University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., on “The Ministry of Mu- 
sic in Non-Liturgical Services”’; and Mr. Charles A. H. Pear- 
son, Pittsburgh, Pa., on “ Organ Study in France.” 

At 6:30 that evening followed an informal dinner at Hotel 
Schenley, at which short speeches were made by numerous per- 
sons present, both visiting members and local people, all reflect- 
ing a spirit of good-fellowship which tended to make the affair a 
most pleasant one. After the dinner came a delightful musical 
evening, offered to the Association by the Tuesday Musical Club 
of Pittsburgh. 

Thursday morning, December 27th, was devoted to simul- 
taneous conferences in voice and piano, with H. L. Butler, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., as Chairman of the former, 
and J. J. Hattstaedt, President of the American Conservatory, 
Chicago, as Chairman of the latter. The paper by Dudley Buck 
of New York City on “ Vocal Theories and Principles,” read at 
the Voice Conference, was followed br = spirited and interesting 
discussion, 
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At the Piano Conference the time was well taken up with 
papers read by Helen Garrett Mennig, Buffalo, N. Y., LeRoy 
B. Campbell, Warren, Pa., and Dallmeyer Russell, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., dealing with the general subject announced, “ Twentieth 
Century Ideas of Piano Touch.” 

The Annual Business Meeting closed the morning session. 

The Association resumed its conference at 1:45, listening to 
papers by Leonard McWhood, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. 
H., and Mr. William Arms Fisher, Boston, Mass.; the first on 
“ Edward MacDowell at Columbia University,” the second on 
“Are We Coming in Music or Going?” 

At 2:30 followed the session devoted to College and Univer- 
sity music. In the absence of H. H. Bellamann, Chairman, who 
was detained in New York City, the meeting was presided over 
by C. N. Boyd. The following papers were read: ‘‘ General 
Survey of Entrance Credits,’ by Karl H. Eschman, Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio; ‘The Problem of College En- 
trance Credits in the East,” by George Coleman Gow, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; “ Opportunity for Musical Re- 
search in the Modern University,’ by Philip G. Clapp, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; and “ Standardization of Musical 
Degrees,” by Fredrik Holmberg, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. In the absence of Mr. Holmberg, his paper was 
read by H. L. Butler. 

An enjoyable feature of the day was the concert given that 
evening at 8:30 in Carnegie Hall by the musicians of Pittsburgh, 
all the numbers being by local composers. 

Friday morning, at 9:30, the Association resumed its sessions 
with a report by J. Lawrence Erb on “ Tests in Musical Intelli- 
gence,’ which was followed by a lively discussion. Donald N. 
Tweedy of the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., 
offered a paper on “ Harmonic Symbolization.” From 10:30 
until noon the time was given over to papers by P. W. Dykema, 
University of Wisconsin, on “ Developments in Community Mu- 
sic,” Harrison D. LeBaron, Ohio Wesleyan University, on 
““More General Use of the Better Hymn-tunes.” ‘These papers 
were followed by the reports of H. L. Butler, Chairman of the 
Standardization Committee, and J. Lawrence Erb, Chairman of 
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the Affiliation Committee and also the Committee for a National 
Conservatory of Music, which reports appear in detail on other 
pages of the Proceedings. 

Following the luncheon came the Adjourned Business Meet- 
ing at 1:45. 

The Public School Music session was called to order at 2:15, 
with Mr. Edward Birge of Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind., as Chairman, the general discussion for the meeting being 
on “ State Requirements in the U. S. Governing the Preparation 
of the Grade Teacher in Music and of the Public School Teacher 
and Supervisor.” These requirements were outlined and dis- 
cussed in papers prepared by Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, Conn., 
on “The Northeastern States, except New York and Pennsyl- 
vania”; Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; on “The Southeastern 
States”’; Hollis Dann, Harrisburg, Pa., on “ The Middle East- 
ern States, including New York and Pennsylvania”; Osbourne 
McConathy, Northwestern University, on “The Pacific States ” ; 
and Edward B. Birge, Chairman, Indiana University, on “ The 
Middle Western States, and Summary.’ At 3:15 followed an 
interesting demonstration of work in original composition, har- 
monic ear training, and analysis by some forty to fifty selected 
students from the high schools of Pittsburgh. 

The final session was held Friday evening at 8:15 in the 
Lecture Hall of Carnegie Institute. In the absence of the ap- 
pointed chairman, Mr. Leon R. Maxwell, President Boyd pre- 
sided. ‘The opening paper was read by Mr. Peter C. Lutkin, 
Northwestern University, on “The Values of A Cappella Sing- 
ing,’ followed by a paper with illustrations at the piano on ‘‘ The 
Harmonic Sense: Its History and Its Destiny” by Otto Kin- 
keldey of Cornell University. The next paper was read by Carl 
Engel of the Library of Congress, on “ External Aids to Musical 
Inspiration,” and the closing paper by Mr. P. W. Dykema, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, on “Some Impressions of an Itinerant 
Consultant.” Dr. Eugene A. Noble of the Juilliard Foundation 
was scheduled to read a paper, but was unable to be present and 
did not send his paper. 

The Convention, taken as a whole, was without a doubt one 
of the most successful in the history of the Association. The at- 
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tendance was well above the average and the papers offered were 
in most instances of unusual interest, while the good spirit and 
hospitality shown the delegates on every occasion by the musicians 
and citizens of the City of Pittsburgh was decidedly cordial and 
genuine. D. M. SwartTHOoUut, 
Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BusINESS MEETING 


THE annual business meeting was held on Thursday at 11:30, 
President C. N. Boyd presiding. An informal report was pre- 
sented by Treasurer Waldo S. Pratt, and a motion was made by 
Peter Dykema, seconded by P. C. Lutkin, that when properly 
audited, the report be accepted. Motion carried. An informal re- 
port was also made by the acting secretary, Mr. D. M. Swarthout, 
expressing satisfaction at the courtesy and the generosity of the 
musical press of the country for the liberal space accorded to 
items concerning the M. T. N. A. during the past year. A list 
of cities for the 1924 convention was read. ‘The deaths of the 
following Life Members during the year 1923 were noted: Mr. 
Nathan L. Glover, Akron, Ohio; Mrs. Mary W. Hunt, Rich- 
mond, Indiana; and Mr. H. W. Shultze, Springfield, Missouri. 

The report of the committee consisting of Mr. P. C. Lutkin, 
Miss Marietta M. Fitch, and Mr. Will Earhart, appointed by 
President Boyd to nominate three new members for election to 
the Executive Committee, was next heard. Messrs. H. L. Butler, 
Ernest Krohn, and Earl Moore were nominated to fill the places 
made vacant by the expired terms of Messrs. George C. Gow, 
Francis L. York, and Rossiter G. Cole. A motion was made by 
Lutkin, seconded by Clapp, that the Secretary be instructed to 
cast a ballot for these nominees. Motion carried. Upon motion, 
the meeting adjourned. 

Friday afternoon, December 28, the delegates assembled again 
in session at 1:45 for the adjourned business meeting, with Presi- 
dent Boyd in charge. ‘The following report of the Committee 
on Resolutions was read by Mr. Edward B. Birge, Chairman: 

“RESOLVED, that the grateful appreciation of the Association 
be extended to the officers and committees who prepared the 1923 
program, and to the members and guests who contributed speeches 
and addresses ; 
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RESOLVED, that the thanks of the Association are due Mr. 
Donald M. Swarthout for loyally assuming and carrying on the 
duties of the Secretary during the enforced absence of the Sec- 
retary regularly elected; 


RESOLVED, that the thanks of the Association be extended to 
Mr. Oscar W. Demmler and his associates on the local commit- 
tee, and to Pittsburgh members and friends for their thoughtful, 
generous and hospitable care for the comfort and entertainment 
of the visiting members; 


RESOLVED, that the cordial thanks of the Association be ex- 
tended to the Tuesday Musical Club for the very enjoyable pro- 
gram Wednesday evening at the Hotel Schenley, and to the 
artists who contributed the excellent program by Pittsburgh com- 
posers at Carnegie Music Hall; 


RESOLVED, that the thanks of the Association be extended to 
the music publishers in appreciation of their attractive displays, 
to the S$. Hamilton Company for the use of the Mason and Ham- 
lin piano at Carnegie Music Hall, to Lyshner and Schoenberger 
for the use of the Kranich and Bach piano at the Hotel Schenley, 
and to the management and employees of the Hotel Schenley for 
their unfailing courtesy to the members of the Association.” 

It was moved by Mr. Birge, seconded by Mr. Lutkin, that 
the resolutions be adopted as read. Motion carried. A second 
resolution was presented by Mr. Edward Birge, reading as fol- 
lows: 

“WHEREAS, the Music Teachers’ National Association real- 
izes fully the need for the wider use and recognition of music 
in education. 


“BE IT RESOLVED, that we urgently request that the subject 
of music be given a place on the general program of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, meeting in Chicago February 26, and 
also on the general program of the National Education Associa- 
tion, meeting in Washington, D. C., June 29, and that the copies 
of this resolution be sent to the Hon. Payson Smith of Boston, 
President of the Department of Superintendence, and to Miss 
Olive Jones, of New York City, President of the National Edu- 


cation Association.” 
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It was moved by Mr. Birge, seconded by Mr. Erb, that the 
resolution be adopted. Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Lutkin, seconded by Mr. Wise, that 
the Executive Committee consider means of action towards de- 
preciating, in some effective way, the ever increasing tendency 
to regard and overstress the study and pursuit of music from a 
commercial point of view rather than laying the proper emphasis 
on the truer values of music study, namely, its cultural and edu- 
cational assets. 

After certain discussion, the motion carried. Adjourned. 


D. M. SwarTHOouT, 
Secretary. 


PROGRAM 


Given by members of the Tuesday Musical Club to the Music 
Teachers’ National Association Wednesday evening, December 
26, 1923, at the Hotel Schenley: 


Songs for Contralto: 


PAULA OOUlS MAY oy cles ree Cue Eh eens Seema yen Richard Strauss 
With ‘thy *blué Vevyes cee. ie sae. aon Ree Richard Strauss 
Bross: Gs. koe ere eae ween eames basal Ces ce eee Kursteiner 


VIoLA K. ByRGERSON 


Violin: 
Symphonie Espagnole (first movement).............--+eeseeeee Lalo 


Rose MEITLEIN LITT 


Songs for Soprano: 


Psyche gis pais PGS 58 wile hos ists Bas ee ea ea RR erate tenn Paladilhe 
The (Maja-and sthe gNigntingale in warts selmi «6 eal te oe Granados 
ZAI MNOS eo ae eee ee ete nits Sete talatte whew ene sa e.5 Richard Strauss 
GENEVIEVE ELLIOT MARSHALL 
Marion E. CLARK MarILLA KOHARY 


At the Piano 
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PROGRAM 


Of compositions by Pittsburgh musicians given to the members 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association Thursday evening, 
December 27, 1923, Carnegie Music Hall, at 8:30: 

Organ: 


Prelade and’ Fugue in E) minor: <2 0...0..0..4..< William H. Oetting 
CHARLES A. H. PEARSON 


Four songs for Soprano: 


OU Va oes thee: ANGLING eae teousldnis peciae dase? Flora Thompson Greene 
PGR RI VOI Gre teie tee i ar toe Se oes ae Oe woes Othelia Averman Vogel 
Goodnight, sweet stars..............0.. ..Emma Kneeland Mayhew 
Loves onathes highway 0. si. vadects ceases Gertrude Martin Rohrer 


ROMAINE SMITH RUSSELL 
DALLMEYER RUSSELL at the Piano 


Symbolisms for Reader and Piano...........ceeeeeees T. Carl Whitmer 
The Grinding 
The Earthen 
Interlude: The Cycle 
The Mother 
The Darkening 
(Text and music by Mr. Whitmer) 
Mary JANE PAUL, Reader 
T. CARL WHITMER, Pianist 


PRO eR) te ORs OD a9 ants tins ass ewok cases « Saas Adolph M. Foerster 

Maestoso, moderato 
Andante 
Allegro con spirito 

Played by the Beethoven Trio 

WILLIAM H. OETTING, Piano 

GAYLORD YosT, Violin 
FREDERICK GOERNER, JR., Violoncello 


SDT O@MINESTOCOPITUUA Sac. fateh res ace oleae aane it Harvey B. Gaul 
Go tell it on the mountains 
(Christmas Song of the plantations) 
De new-born baby 
(Christmas song of the fishermen) 
Ride on, King Jesus 
CHRISTINE MILLER CLEMSON 
Harvey B. GAuL at the Piano 


Arai) ee Cal LOL etl att eee ene ce. cas e's Ue eee W. K. Steiner 
Chromatic Fugue in E major (modern style)....W. K. Steiner 
ESTHER PRUGH WRIGHT 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1923 


THE past year stands out as one of the most prosperous in 
our history. Not only was the Annual Meeting conspicuous for 
strength and variety of program and for size and enthusiasm of 
attendance, but when the books were made up it proved that the 
Association now stands on the best financial footing that it has 
perhaps ever had. ‘This fortunate condition was primarily due 
to the energy and skill with which its active membership was 
held and extended, while at the same time depleting expendi- 
tures were avoided. But one element in the situation arose from 
what was in itself a disaster, namely, the mysterious loss of a 
considerable fraction of our reserve stock of Proceedings, cover- 
ing the years from 1914 to 1917, which had been held in sheets 
by the New York firm then engaged on the Association printing 
(see statement in the Proceedings for 1921, page 145). After 
two years of negotiation and without resort to litigation, this 
loss has now been settled by the payment to us of $500, from 
which legal fees have to be deducted. ‘Though this amount does not 
adequately compensate for the total loss, especially as now we 
are no longer able to supply full sets of our books, yet it has 
obvious value as an addition to our resources for publication. 
The net amount realized was at once set aside by the Executive 
Committee as a permanent Printing Fund, to be so invested as 
to free us from the necessity of borrowing at certain times to 
cover current printing expenses. ‘The action of the Committee 
was in the following form: 

Voted, that the Treasurer be directed to set apart as a 
special Printing Fund the net amount received from the Burr 
Printing House in settlement for loss of stock in their hands, 
this Fund to be kept at savings bank interest except so far as 
part or all of it may be temporarily needed to supplement cur- 


rent funds in meeting the cost of the regular volumes of Pro- 
ceedings from year to year. 


If it did not require so much space, it would be interesting 
to make a detailed study of the financial history of the Associa- 
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tion for the last ten years, including as they do the period of the 
War and its sequels. It happened that in both 1914 and 1923 
the meeting was held in Pittsburgh. In 1914 the total income 
from members and subscribers was about $800, whereas in 1923 
it was nearly $1500. “The annual expenditures have fluctuated 
between about $775 (1915) and about $1430 (1919, 1921), 
with an average of about $1130. In 1914 the permanent Funds 
amounted to only $125, whereas they now amount to about $2200 
(really $2350, counting in profit not yet taken on Liberty Bonds). 
These Funds should now yield us an annual profit of about $100. 
It is to be hoped that this source of income may be gradually 
increased. 


Several practical questions bearing upon the future should 
now be carefully considered. An Assistant Treasurer should 
henceforth be regularly appointed, so as to guard against the 
chance of any interruption or lapse in the financial responsibility. 
Some sort of budget should be put in force. Some action should 
ere long be taken toward the fixing of a central headquarters for 
at least that part of our business which includes the care and 
distribution of our increasing stock of books. It would be well 
if all these points could be thoughtfully determined before we 
come to the year 1926, which will be the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Association and also the twentieth of the 
adoption of the present form of its administration. 


A summary statement of the Association business for the past 
year is subjoined. It will be noted that there is an increase of 
about 50 per cent. in the balance carried over to the new year 
and that the invested funds show a gain of over 12 per cent. 


CURRENT Funps, including Sales Accounts. 


Balance 1922: 


myecounts. Recetyablew yy AN en $ 45.00 
icasueonehands or7 ine banks))2. eae. efo5.'. 448.51 
————-$ 493.51 
Income: 
Additional Annual Members, 1922 . . 8.00 
Interest on bonds and deposits . . . . $ 82.22 
lessrapald SOL DOtE ME om rr tene ga 12.00 


70.22 
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Sale of Proceedings (147) . . . . 253.60 
Adjustment for loss on reserve stock hes 420.00 
Annual. Members; 19235, ¢05-. 6 0. 22.25 $1,012.00 
Partial Members, 1923 Sy ete the 102.00 
AuditorsebittsoUr pire ee soe) Loe a 23.50 
Space sold’ tor exhibite: =) 9.7 04. h. 100.00 
1,237.50 
Annual Members, 1924 . . . . «© - 8.00 
$2,490.83 
Outlay: 
‘Transfer"to Pamtine  vunds.. +. = ok $ 420.00 
Administration expenses Ca BP en WS 325.81 
Issue and sale of Proceedings . . . . 977.47 
$1,723.28 
Balance to 1924: 
Accounts) ‘Recervable 3.0%. 6, sis) ea Se ag Bag 
Deposit in savings bank eee eee ae 650.00 
Gash Tom unanidie ashes ayk user Hike aye a ee ee 69.30 
767.55 
—— $2,490.83 
INVESTED FUNDS: 
Printing Fund, in savings bank . . $ 420.00 
Endowment Fund: $1,850 Liberty Boas $1,710.63 
In savings bank ; 79.94 
1,790.57 
$2,210.57 


The Endowment Fund includes the Frederic Grant 
Gleason Fund of $354.47, received in 1921. 


Watpo S. Pratt, Treasurer. 


Having examined the foregoing account, with the vouchers for ex- 
penditures, I hereby certify that it is correct. I have also examined the 
securities named and the record of savings bank deposits and find them 
to be as stated. 

James D. Price, Auditor. 


Hartford, Jan. 24, 1924. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE M. T.N. A. 
(Adopted June 29, 1906) 


ARTICLE I.—NAME AND OBJECT 
SECTION 1. This organization shall be called the Music 
‘TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Src. 2. Its object shall be the advancement of musical 
knowledge and education in the United States. 


ARTICLE IJ.—MEMBERSHIP 

SECTION 1. Any person actively interested in music may, 
subject to approval by the Executive Committee, become an An- 
nual Member of the Association by the payment of four dollars 
($4.00) annually. 

Sec. 2. Any person may become a Life Member of the 
Association by the payment, at one time, of fifty dollars ($50.00). 
Life Members shall be exempt from the payment of annual dues. 

Sec. 3. Each Annual and Life Member of the Association 
shall be entitled to vote at business meetings, and to receive a 
copy of the Annual Proceedings. 

Sec. 4. The fiscal year of the Association shall be reckoned 
from a date two months before the Annual Meeting, at which 
time annual dues shall be considered payable. 

Sec. 5. If, in any year, the Executive Committee shall deem 
it infeasible to issue the Annual Proceedings, each member who 
has paid annual dues for that year shall be entitled to the rebate 
of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50), which shall be credited as 
part payment of his dues for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 6. Any person or institution may receive a copy of the 
Annual Proceedings upon payment of two dollars ($2.00). Such 
persons or institutions shall be entered on the roll as “ Sub- 
scribers.”’ 

SEC. 7. The Executive Committee shall have power, under 
such rules as they may make, to admit any interested persons to 
the Annual Meetings of the Association, but with no privileges 
except those of informal auditors. 


ARTICLE III.—OFricers 
SECTION I. ‘The entire control of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion shall be vested in an Executive Committee of nine members 
elected by ballot at the Annual Meeting. In 1906, three of these 
shall be chosen for three years, three for two years, and three for 
one year; and annually thereafter three shall be chosen for terms 
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of three years. Other vacancies at the time of the Annual Meet- 
ing shall be filled for the unexpired terms. ‘Those who have been 
members of the Committee for the full term of three years shall 
be ineligible for reélection until after one year. 

SEC. 2. From the members of the Executive Committee a 
President, Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer of the 
Association for the ensuing year shall be appointed, either at the 
Annual Meeting by the Association, or, in default of such action, 
within one month thereafter by the Executive Committee itself. 
Vacancies in these offices, or in the Committee itself, that occur 
during the year, may be filled for the balance of the year by the 
Committee. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall require the Treas- 
urer to give a satisfactory bond, shall make rules regarding his 
payment of bills and shall accept his accounts only when audited 
by a committee of two appointed by the Association, who may 
employ an expert assistant, if necessary. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall have power to ap- 
point any necessary committees with reference to the Annual 
Meeting, the publication of Proceedings, or for prosecuting any 
general or specific work of the Association. Of such committees, 
the President shall be a member ex-officio. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee shall have power to de- 
termine what contributed papers shall be included in the Annual 
Proceedings, and in what form, whether or not they have been 
read in full before the Association. 


ARTICLE IV.—MEETINGS 

SECTION I. ‘The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, 
the time and place to be determined by the Executive Commit- 
tee, unless specially designated by vote of the Association. 

SEC. 2. Special meetings shall be called by the President if 
ordered by the Executive Committee, or at the request of ten 
members. 

Sec. 3. Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. All business transacted by the Executive Commit- 
tee and at the meetings of the Association shall be fully reported 
in the Annual Proceedings. 

ARTICLE V.—AMENDMENTS 

SECTION 1. Amendments to this Constitution may be intro- 
duced at any meeting of the Association, if previously approved 
by the Executive Committee or by not less than ten other mem- 
bers of the Association. A two-thirds vote of the members of the 
Asg)ciation present and voting shall be necessary for the adoption 
of such amendments. 


CONCERNING COUNSELORS LL 


STANDING RESOLUTION CONCERNING 
COUNSELORS 


At the annual meeting on December 29, 1915, at Buffalo, on 
recommendation from the Executive Committee, the following 
special resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Voted, that the Executive Committee have power here- 
after, at their discretion, to add to their number, by not less 
than a two-thirds vote, from the Life Members, Past Presi- 
dents of the Association, or Past Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, not more than six persons to serve for one 
year under the name of Counselors, who for that time shall 
be full members of the Committee and eligible to election 
as officers; and in case they avail themselves of this per- 
mission, that Art. III, Sec. 1 of the Constitution be in so 
far suspended. 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS 


(Lite Members are indicated by SMALL CAPITALS, Subscribers 
and Partial Members by an *. All others are Full Members.) 


Adams, Mrs. Crosby, Montreat, N. C. 
Aebi, Margaret, R. F. D. 7, Bellevue, Pa. 
AIKEN, WALTER H., Station K, Cincinnati, O. 

*Alacoque, Sister, DePaul Inst., Brookline, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Allen, Mary E., 23 W. Lockwood Ave., Webster Groves, Mo. 
Anderson, Edna J., 3 Love’s Lane, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Andrews, Eva Mae, 151 S. Church St., Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 

*Andrews, Frederick S., 301 W. 1osth St., New York City. 

*Angeline, Sister, Holy Cross Convent, Pittsburgh, S. S., Pa. 

*Anina, Sister, Resurrection Convent, Brookline, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Ann Regina, Sister, Seten Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Appleton, Margaret, 3139 Annapolis Ave., Dormont, Pa. 
Arthur, Alfred F., 3101 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. 

*Athanasius, Sister, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 


Baars, Mrs. F. D., 419 E. 8th St., Little Rock, Ark. 

*Baker, Bertha, 470 S. Atlantic Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baldwin, Ralph L., 81 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 

Barbee, Mrs. Paul, 1215 E. Armour Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
*Barndt, Hester H., 144 N. 2nd St., Catawissa, Pa. 

Bartel, Don F., 426 Spring Ave., Ellwood City, Pa. 

Bartel, O. E., 426 Spring Ave., Ellwood City, Pa. 

Baumann, Mary M., 532 Giffen Ave., Mt. Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Beach, Frank A., State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 
BEATON, ISABELLA, 7110 Kinsman Road, S. E., Cleveland, O. 
Becker, Ehrhardt, 3915 Howley Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BELLAMANN, H. H., Chicora College, Columbia, S. C. 
Benbow, William, 173 Anderson Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bentley, William F., Knox Conservatory, Galesburg, IIl. 
BERGE, Marie T., 2 Walworth Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
BEsToR, VIRGINIA T., 

Bever, Mabel L., 2821 Third Ave. N., Billings, Mont. 
*Birchard, C. C., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Birce, Epwarp B., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Bissell, Lillian L., 44 Spring St., Hartford, Conn. 
*Blackmore, Mrs. Florence, Glenshaw, Pa. 
*Bolger, J. C., Martinsburg, Pa. 

Boulter, Margaret, 3711 Harrison Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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BoypD, CHARLES N., 131 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Breach, Wiliam, Box 514, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Bretherick, Henry, 2710 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Brinsmade, Mrs. Flora A., 9611 Larnder Ave., Cleveland, O. 
BurcEss, Loutse, Buford College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Butler, Harold L., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
BuTLER, Henry M., San Marcos, Tex. 

BuTLer, MAry S., State Normal School, San Marcos, Tex. 


CAMPBELL, LERoy B., Warren, Pa. 

Campbell, William W., New Wilmington, Pa. 
Canfield, Antoinette B., 5228 Beeler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canfield, Susan T., 5228 Beeler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carl, William C., 17 E. r1th St., New York City. 

*Carmelita, Sister, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Carpenter, Georgeanna, 719 North Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Carroll, Jean F., 700 Wood St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

*Cecilia, Sister, 3333 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Cecilia Clare, Sister, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
CHITTENDEN, KATE §S., 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 
Church, Alberta, 319 Larimer Ave., Turtle Creek, Pa. 
Clapp, Philip G., State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
Clark, Ada K., 30 Oregon Ave., Crafton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Clark, Mrs. Frances E., Hotel Camden, Camden, N. J. 
Claus, John W., 239 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cleveland, M. Eva, 400 Altamont Circle, Charlottesville, Va. 
Cole, Rossetter G., Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Collins, Earl B., 131 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Constantia, Sister M., Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Copley, Mrs. Paul B., 466 Montview Place, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Crouch, J. H., 1253 Illinois Ave., Dormont, Pa. 

Crow, Nell B., 24 Vesta Ave., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Cullen, Mary, 12 Poplar St., Providence, R. I. 

Cunningham, Willia, 5718 Ellsworth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Currier, Thomas P., Interlaken, N. Y. 

Cyphers, Pearl V., 545 Clawson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Damrosch, Frank, 120 E. 75th St., New York City. 

Dann, Hollis E., State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Davison, Elizabeth M., 1317 Elm St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Delcroix, Victoria, Ford City, Pa. 

Demmler, Oscar W., 1522 Chateau St., Pittsburgh, N. S., Pa. 
Deneke, Hermine L., 529 W. Market St., Akron, O. 

Dennis, Charles M., College of the Pacific, San José, Cal. 
DePrefontaine, Walter, 104 W. Fornance St., Norristown, Pa. 
*DeSales, Sister, St. James Convent, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
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Despard, Wilfred E., Day Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 

Dickinson, Edward, 142 S. Cedar Ave., Oberlin, O. 

Dickinson, Julia B., 14 Berkeley St., Springfield, Mass. 
Dickson, John C., 408 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dierker, R. H., Box 752, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dillon, Mary A., 604 Ninth Ave., Belmar, N. J. 

Dodds, Rose A., 621 S. Lacock St., Pittsburgh, N. S., Pa. 
Dornberger, Philip, 207 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Dotterer, Mrs. M. A., 734 Kelly St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Douglas, Rev. C. Winfred, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Dresser, Elsie J.. 31 Evergreen Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
Droitcour, Lillie E., 5625 Wellesley Ave., Pittsburgh, E. E., Pa. 
Dudley, Marjorie E., 415 Main St. E., Vermillion, S. D. 
*Dunham, Franklin, Aeolian Hall, New York City. 

Dunham, Rowland W., rst Congregational Church, Columbus, O. 
Dykema, Peter W., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Earhart, Will, 215 Lothrop St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Earnest, Walter C., 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Eddy, Adda C., 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, O. 
Edwards, Mrs. Frances T., 1443 Hillsdale Ave., Dormont, Pa. 
Eldridge, Jennie, 611 E. Prospect St., Durand, Wis. 

*Emilian, Sister M., Mt. Mercy Convent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Enzinger, George, 622 Eastgate Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Erb, J. Lawrence, Connecticut College, New London, N. Y. 
Erickson, Lillian, 201 S. Dithridge St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Eschelman, Ida J., 429 Randolph St., Meadville, Pa. 
Eschmann, Karl H., Denison University, Granville, O. 

Esser, Mrs. Mary D., 1147 Cornell Ave., Pittsburgh, N. S., Pa. 
Ewing, Clara, 505 N. Euclid Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eyer, Frank L., Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C. 

Ezerman, D. Hendrik, 216 S. 2oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farnsworth, Charles H., Teachers College, New York City. 
Fehsenfeld, H. C., 611 Avery St., Pittsburgh, N. S., Pa. 
Fickermann, Dorothy, 1531 ‘Teaneck Road, West Englewood, N. J. 
Fischer, August H., 748 Rossmore Ave., So. Hills Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fisher, William Arms, 179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Fitch, Mariette N., 48 Union St., Rockville, Conn. 

FOERSTER, ADOLPH M., 227 S. Atlantic Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Foote, ARTHUR, 81 Green St., Brookline, Mass. 

Forsythe, Edna, Studio Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

FouRNIER, Mrs. Mariz A., 404 Maple St., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Francis, J. Henry, 1425 Lee St., Charleston, W. Va. 

*Francis Clare, Sister, St. John’s Convent, Altoona, Pa. 
*Francis Regis, Sister, Sacred Heart Convent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GANTVooRT, ARNOLD J., Cornish School of Music, Seattle, Wash. 
Gardner, Carl G., Underwood Ave., Greensburg, Pa. 
Gauntlett, Basil D., Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
Gehrkens, Karl W., Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, O. 
Genet, Marianne, 323 South Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Gernert, Charles, 414 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gernert, John, 414 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gibbes, Jessie B., 945 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 
Giddings, Margaret, 2990 Euclid Heights Blvd., Cleveland, O. 
Giles, Thomas, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Gilson, Elsie K., Box 85, Castle Shannon, Pa. 

Glenn, Mabel, Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

*Godkin, M. C., 35 W. 32nd St., New York City. 

Goetz, Arthur, 4041 Vincent St., Pittsburgh, N. S., Pa. 

Gow, George C., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Greene, Mrs. James H., 5632 Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Greenewalt, Metta E., Akron Apts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Griffin, M. D., 2705 Jacob St., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Groff, Martha, 131 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gross, Bertha, 1314 Liverpool St., Pittsburgh, N. S., Pa. 
GUCKENBERGER, BENJAMIN, 30 Huntington St., Boston, Mass. 
Gumbert, Mrs. J. C., 110 Farragut Ave., Vandegrift, Pa. 


Hall, Grace A., 611 Aiken Ave., Pittsburgh, E. E., Pa. 
*Harper, Harry C., St. Paul’s Cathedral, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Hartle, Sister M. Caroline, 212 S. Irvine Ave., Sharon, Pa. 
HasTi£E, WILLIAM A., 1621 Waverley Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Hathaway, Mrs. J. C., 346 State St., Conneaut, O. 

Hattstaedt, John J., 300 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Haverstick, Della M., Kirkwood, Pa. 

HEeEIZER, Mrs. FREDERICK, 1215 Douglas St., Sioux City, Ia. 
Held, George, 1453 Wightman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Held, Lillie B., 1453 Wightman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Helen Cecilia, Sister, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
*Hering, J. Norris, 2113 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

HERITAGE, RICHARD A., 716 York Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Herwig, George D., 842 N. St. Clair St., Pittsburgh, E. E., Pa 
Herzog, Ottilie, 3219 Bailey Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Holmberg, Fredrik, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Holt, Nancy, Philipsburg, Pa. 

Hooper, F. M., Box ro2, Oil City, Pa. 

Hopkins, Margaret, 945 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 
Horcukiss, Mrs. Cuas, E., 675 St. Mark’s Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Howard, Lucinda, 108 Washington Ave., Edgewood, Pa. 
Hudson, M. Ethel, 4931 Fountain Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hughes, Mrs. T. B., Cozad, Neb. 
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Huntsberger, Mrs. Arzella M., 1223 Hill Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Ilgen, Elizabeth, 1095 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JAMEs, ARTHUR C.. 99 John St., New York City. 
*Johnston, Mrs. Rebekah E., 1465 N. West St., Jackson, Miss. 
Jones, John, Lock Box 211, Mahoney City, Pa. 


Kalchthaler, Benjamin, Jr., Reymer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Keith, Lina C., 2268 Ashland Ave., Toledo, O. 

Kelley, Walter H., Cresson, Pa. 

Kenley, Huldah J., 5536 Kamin St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kennedy, Mrs. Esther T., 5817 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Keppel, Louise R., 21 N. 15th St., Flushing, N. Y. 
Kinkeldey, Otto, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
KINNEAR, WILLIAM B., Larned, Kan. 

*Kirwan, Sister Regina, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Kisar, Velma, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

Kleine, A. C., Academy of Music, Dubuque, Ia. 

Knotts, Richard, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Koenig, John A., 118 Quincy Ave., Mt. Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kroeck, Eva V., 20 Toberg St., Pittsburgh, N. S., Pa. 
KROEGER, ERNEST R., Musical Art Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Krohn, Ernst C., 3806 Juniata St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Kwalwasser, Jacob, Iowa City, Ia. 


Lasley, Mrs. Bertha H., ror Parker Ave., Meriden, Conn. 
LeBaron, Harrison D., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 
Lechner, Arthur O., 631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LECKNER, Mrs. Max, 709 N. Pennsylvania Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LEE, FRANK A., Cincinnati, O. 

LeFevre, Cornelia B., 6 W. Cliff St., Somerville, N. J. 

*Lewis, F. Percyval, 131 Washington St., Winchester, Mass. 
Lewis, Leo R., Tufts College, Mass. 

LEYENDECKER, P. JOSEPH, 125 Montrose Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lichtenwalter, Geneve, Studio Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Litzel, George P., South Fork, Pa. 

*Loomis, Louise, 4704 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lutkin, Peter C., Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Lutton, Charles E., 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


MacDonald, Mary, 2 Grey Hall, Irwin, Pa. 

MAcDOUGALL, HAMILTON C., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
MacKenzie, Mae B., Penn. College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MACLEAN, JOSEPH 

Makovsky, Bohumil, 204 West St., Stillwater, Okla. 
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*Mialaday, Elizabeth A., 7114 Kelly St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MANCHESTER, ARTHUR L., 711 Broadway, Elmira, N. Y. 
*Maria Henrietta, Sister, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
*Marita, Sister, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Marley, Mrs. J. W., 622 Fourth Ave., Oswego, Kan. 

Martin, Mrs. James S., 6201 Walnut St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Martin, Mrs. Nellie B., 1927 Linwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
*Mary Leo, Sister, St. Anselm’s Convent, Swissvale, Pa. 
*Mary Luke, Sister, St. John’s Convent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Mary Ruth, Sister, St. Mary’s Convent, Homestead, Pa. 

Maryott, Harold B., 6357 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. 

Massey, Ruth, Cofax Teachers’ Training School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mates, Lillian, 116 Grant St., Turtle Creek, Pa. 

Maxwell, Leon R., Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 
*Mayhew, Charles E., 2352 Pittock St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Mayhew, Mrs. Emma K., 2352 Pittock St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McAdams, G. W., 1406 Porterfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McCabe, Gertrude, 1246 Resaca Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McCarthy, Mrs. S. R., 206 S. Sixth St., Livingston, Mont. 

McConathy, Osbourne, 2118 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

McCune, AcngEs, Glendale, Cincinnati, O. 

McCutchan, Robert G., DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

McDowell, Robert J., 4607 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McHose, C. N., 205 W. Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
*McHose, Mrs. A. Margaretta, 205 W. Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 

McWhood, Leonard B., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Meeker, Z. Carl, 1500 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*Mennig, Helen G., 153 Woodward Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Merz, Otto C. A., 4043 Cambronne St., Pittsburgh, N. S., Pa. 

Meyer, Clara, Musical Art Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Meyer, Max F., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Meyfarth, W. C., Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Mills, Charles H., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Miranda, Max G., Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Moffitt, Frances C., Bennett Hall, Athens, Tenn. 

Moore, Earl V., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

More, Laura M., R. F. D. 1, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Morgen, George J., 980 Lilac St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mozealous, H. E., Box 588; Baltimore, Md. 

*Murphy, Aline L., 230 Shiloh St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Myers, Isaac K., 2365 Fremont Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nace, Miss R. B., 219 Walnut St., Barnesville, O. 

Neff, Charles D., Fayette, Ia. 

Nentwick, Mary E., 772 Dresden Ave., East Liverpool, O. 
*Neuhs, Ella, 529 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 
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Norton, Albert R., 625 S. Lang Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Norton, Mrs. Ipa F., Homestead Realty Co., Homestead, Pa. 
Notz, Hulda W., 761 Loretta St., Squirrel Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oetting, William H., 131 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ogden, George F., 415 Shops, Des Moines, Ia. 
Olmsted, Robert E. S., 235 Crescent Ave., Northampton, Mass. 


Palmer, Mrs. Florence B., 3913 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
Parsons, ALBERT R., Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Pearson, Charles A. H., 916 Cedar Ave., Pittsburgh, N. S., Pa. 
Peck, Mrs. Mora M., 800 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
PERFIELD, Mrs. EFFA E., 121 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Pettingill, Alice, Musical Art Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Phillips, Mrs. O. H., 845 Rebecca Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
*Pownall, Hattie A., 117 Chestnut St., Waltham, Mass. 
PRATT, WALpo S., 86 Gillett St., Hartford, Conn. 

PRESSER, "THEODORE, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, James D., Warehouse Point, Conn. 

Proudfit, Lillie B., 115 E. Hallam Ave., Washington, Pa. 
Prutting, Robert H., 133 Warrentown Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Quarles, James T., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
QuigeR, Mrs. HELEN H., 701 Center Ave., Reading, Pa. . 


Rankin, Mrs. Gertrude, Petrolia, Pa. 

Reese, Reese R., 408 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
Replogle, Joe F., 5430 Kipling Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rice, Charles I., 6 Melville St., Worcester, Mass. 
*Rivers, Thomas E., 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Roop, KATHERINE A., 528 Main St., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Rulon, Elsie W., Glenbrook Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Russell, Dallmeyer, 131 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sacks, NATHAN, 619 N. King’s Highway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sagerholm, Mrs. F., 66 Morgantown St., Uniontown, Pa. 
Salter, Sumner, 435 Fort Washington Ave., New York City. 
Savage, Ralph B., 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Scanlon, Mary, 415 S. Rebecca St., Pittsburgh, E. E., Pa. 
Schifferstein, R. Paul, Box 566, Lawrenceville, II. 
SCHMIDT, CARL G., 246 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schmidt, Henry K., 233 Amber St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Schneider, Hans, Steinert Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
SCHOFIELD, Mrs. WILLIAM M., Lockhart, Tex. 

Schrader, Bertha, 424 N. Front St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Schwab, Sister Cecilia, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
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Scott, Carlyle, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Scott, Luella M., 506 Main St., Monongahela City, Pa. 

ScoTT, MAry M., 1115 Washington Ave., New Orleans, La. 
Seaman, Jean D., Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seaman, Margaret L., 69 W. Maiden St., Washington, Pa. 
Seiberling, Mrs. Frank A., North Portage Path, Akron, O. 
Semmann, Liborius, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. - 
Sharpe, Nelle I., Dept. of Education, Columbus, O. 

Sherrard, Robert A., 235 N. 4th St., Steubenville, O. 
*Sherwood, Eleanor P., 550 W. 157th St., New York City. 
Shirley, H. A., Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Shute, Florence L., 721 Copeland St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sievers, Albert F., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 
*Simmons, Mrs. Laura R., 1142 Woodycrest Ave., New York City. 
Skilton, Charles S., 1318 Louisiana St., Lawrence, Kan. 

Sleeper, Henry D., Vergennes, Vt. 

*Smiley, Maurice M., 1509 Fallowfield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Smiley, Mrs. Maurice M., 1509 Fallowfield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Smith, Carrie L., 28 Princeton Ave., Providence, R. I. 

SMITH, May LYLE 

Snee, Grace M., West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Snell, Frances, 510r Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sonneck, O. G., 3 E. 43rd St., New York City. 
*Spaulding, Mrs. J. E., Rumney, N. H. 

STANLEY, ALBERT A., care Brown, Shipley & Co., London, Eng. 
*Steadman, Mrs. Grace E., Box 285, Mansfield, Pa. 

Steckel, Edwin M., Box 272, Wheeling, W. Va. 
*Steckel, Frances, 304 S. Penna. Ave., Greensburg, Pa. 
*Steiner, Emma, 103 S. Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
STERLING, WINTHROP S., Metro. College of Music, Cincinnati, O. 
*Stevens, George B., 34 Gloucester Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
STEVENS, RoBERT W., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Stiven, F. H., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Straughn, Mrs. Elta S., 318 W. Sycamore St., Kokomo, Ind. 
*Streeter, Margaret, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
Stribrny, Edward J., 1351 Herman St., Pittsburgh, N. S., Pa. 

STRONG, Mrs. KATHARINE M., Northville, Mich. 

Sullivan, Edward F., r10 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Swager, Rubie E., 6111 Alder St., Pittsburgh, E. E., Pa. 

SWARTHOUT, DoNALD M., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Swarthout, Max L., University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 


*Takken, Mrs. Edna B., 1649 Larchmont Ave., Lakewood, O. 
*Taylor, William H., roo W. 139th St., New York City. 

*Temple, Mrs. G., 428 Prescott St., Toledo, O. 

Thiemeyer, John S., 1323 Gallatin St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Thompson, Mrs. A. R., 116 Linden Ave., Hampton, Va. 
Thurstone, Adele, 128 S. Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Toomey, Mrs. L. E., 1411 Delachaise St., New Orleans, La. 
Tusss, FRANK H., Box 1775, New York City. 

Tweedy, Donald N., Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


*Vernon, Mrs. W. H., Sr., 1021 Broadway, Larned, Kan. 
Vierheller, Amanda, 17 Sylvania Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Vincent, Sister Rose, Resurrection Convent, Brookline, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Walker, Emilie G., 131 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WALTERS, LENA, Presser Home, Germantown, Pa. 

Waterhouse, Josephine V., 5730 Howe St., Pittsburgh, E. E., Pa. 
*Waybur, Julian R., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Weaver, Paul J., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
We pic, ApoLF, Kimball Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Weis, E. H. F., Muskingum College, New Concord, O. 

WELCH, CHARLES E., Mt. Vernon, O. 

*Weller, Jennie M., Chautauqua, N. Y. 

*Wettach, Beulah, 2831 Espey Ave., Dormont, Pa. 

Wettach, Theodore G., 431 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Whitmer, T. Carl, 316 Spahr St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Wheeler, Mrs. C. B., 6 St. Paul St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Wheeler, Francis, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Wilcox, E. H., University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Wilcox, Will S., 90 Abbott St., Plains, Pa. 

Wilde, Hans, Lansing Conservatory, Lansing, Mich. 

Williams, Mrs. Flora A., 730 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Williams, Frances K., New Wilmington, Pa. 

Wood, B. F., Music Co., 88 St. Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 
*Wood, Lucy T., 312 McKee Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wright, Mrs. James, 419 Center St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Yarnell, Margaret A., 604 Main St., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
York, Francis L., 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ZARTMAN, EMANUEL C., Heidelberg University, Tiffin, O. 
Zbinden, Theodore, Colton Bldg., Toledo, O. 

ZECKWER, RICHARD, 1617 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ZEISLER, Mrs. FANNIE B., 5749 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, III. 


LIBRARY SUBSCRIBERS 


State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
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Bowdoin College, 

Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., 
State Teachers College, 
Newberry Library, 
University of Chicago, 
Public Library, 

Public Library, 

Public Library, 

State Normal School, 
Public Library, 

Public Library, 

DePauw University, 
Colgate University, 
Dartmouth College, 

State Library, 

Hiram College, 

Public Library, 

State University of Iowa, 
Cornell University, 

Free Public Library, 
Public Library, 

Public Library, 

Free Public Library, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Wesleyan University, 
Public Library, 

Public Library, 

Public Library, 

Free Public Library, 

Yale University Library, 
Newcomb Memorial College, 
Bryson Library, Teachers College, 
Cooper Union Library, 
Public Library, 

Baker & Taylor, 

State Normal University, 
Smith College, Music Library, 
Free Library, 

Oberlin College, 

Western College, 

Free Library, 

Carnegie Library, 
Carnegie Free Library, Allegheny, 
Vassar College, 

Brown University, 

Public Library, 

University of Rochester, 
State Library, 

Public Library, 

Public Library, 

University of Washington, 
Morningside College, 

Mt. Holyoke College, 
State Normal School, 
Public Library, 

Washburn College, 
Educational Library, 


Brunswick, Me. 
Calumet, Mich. 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Emporia, Kan. 
Flint, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hiram, O. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
jersey~ City, N-, J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Normal, IIl. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oberlin, O. 
Oxford, O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
South Hadley, Mass, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, O. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Toronto, Ont. 


University of Illinois, 
Library of Congress, 


Wellesley College, 
Williams College, 


Maine 


New Hampshire 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 


Dist. of Columbia 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Michigan 
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Urbana, III. 
Washington, D. C. 


SUMMARY BY STATES 


Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Kentucky 
‘Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
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Wellesley, Mass. 
Williamstown, Mass. 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Colorado 
Montana 
Utah 
Washington 
California 
Canada 
Europe 
Unknown 
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STaTe ASSOCIATIONS AND PRESIDENTS oe 


DIRECTORY OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
AND PRESIDENTS 


ALABAMA—Mrs. James R. Hagan, 105 S. Jackson St., Mobile. 
ARKANSAS—Mrs. Rhea Jackson Irion, Dermott. 

CALIFORNIA—Mr. Z. Earl Meeker, 808 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
CoLorAapo—Mr. Edward D. Hale, Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 
CoNNECTICUT—Miss Alberta Eaton, Stafford Springs. 

DELAWARE—Miss Isabella B. Wales, 1500 Delaware Ave., Wilmington. 
IpaHo—Mrs. R. H. Hall, 728 Sherman Ave., Coeur d’Alene. 
ILLInois—Mr. Osbourne J. McConathy, Northwestern University, Evanston. 
INDIANA—Mr. Arnold Spencer, Indiana College of Music, Indianapolis. 
Iowa—Mr. Philip G. Clapp, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Kansas—Mr. Walter McCray, State Teachers’ College, Pittsburg. 
KENTUCKY—Mr. Frederic A. Cowles, Conservatory of Music, Louisville. 
Louisiana—Mr. Walter Goldstein, 2919 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans. 
MicuicAN—Mr. H. A. Milliken, Bay City. 


MINNEsoTA—Mr. R. Buchanan Morton, House of Hope, Presbyterian 
Church, St. Paul. 


MissouRI—Miss Geneve Lichtenwalter, 800 Studio Bldg., Kansas City. 

NEBRASKA—Miss Jane Pinder, Grand Island. 

NortH DAkota—Mr. E. H. Wilcox, University of North Dakota. 

Ou1o—Mrs. Mary Willing Megley, 2307 Monroe St., Toledo. 

SouTH CAROLINA—Dean William Mayfarth, Converse College, Spartans- 
burg. 

‘TENNESSEE—E. May Saunders, Murfreesboro. 

Texas—Mr. Arthur Lefevre Reed, University of Texas, Austin. 

VERMONT—Miss Lena Wallace, Waterbury. 

VirGINIA—Mr. Ernest H. Cosby, 2236 W. Grace St., Richmond. 

WAsHINGTON—Mrs. J. Alexander Mahan, Ellensburg. 

WisconsiN—Dean Liborius Semmann, Marquette University, Milwaukee. 





NoTe:—It is intended to keep this directory up to date, but often it 
has been difficult to get information with regard to changes of officers. 
If there are errors in the list as printed above please inform either the 
Chairman of the Committee on Affiliation or the Editor. 
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